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Emerson Hough 


HARDSHIPS OF OUR AMAZON EXPLORERS WILL BE RECOUNTED IN FEBRU¢ 


appreciate the great utility and 
comfort of 


WASHBURNE’S PATENT 


SCARF HOLDER 


Little but effective. It cannot come loose or 
ride up. Instantly attached and detached. 
Scarf Holder - - - 10 Cents) Sent 
Cuff Holders - - 20 6=C* »Pre- 
Key Ring and Chain - 25 “ ) paid. 
They never come loose. A tiny lever with 
abulldog grip. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Dept.67 
Waterbury, Conn. 





The only real Typewriter at a low price 


perverse KEYBOARD 
visi WRITING 

INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 
STRONG MANIFOLDER 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 


No one can imagine how much easier and 
faster it is to write with a machine than 
with a pen, until one has tried the com- 
parison. It is like riding and walking. The 
POSTAL by our insta!l!meut plan offers to 
everybody the opportunity to try. Wil! be 
sent C.O.D. for one week’s trial on receipt 
of $4 to cover express 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND INSTALLMENT PLAN 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 15 
Main Office: 45 Cliff St.. New York 
Branch: 115 Dearborn St., Chicago 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 





OF MUSIC seateneeattens 


-AND. 


Christmas Gifts 


A Regina Music Box offers the opportunity 
for more and better music at a smaller expense of 
money, time and space than any other instrument 
ever devised. It renders delightfully every piece of 
music, from the works of the masters to the rag- 
time favorites, and new pieces are supplied as soon 
as published. It is always ready, always jn tune, 
and ever a delight to young and old. As a 


Christmas Gift 


it is ideal because it gives continuous pleasure for 
many years. There is no music richer in tone 
values than that produced by the Regina, which 
is so far superior to other makes that comparison 
cannot be made. The Regina is the only instru- 
ment which takes the place of a piano, and even 
when one owns a piano the Regiaa is a delight- 
ful supplement to it. It has taken the highest 
awards in famous Expositions, as well as in thous- 
ands of homes in every land. Write for catalogue 
and delightful love story, ‘‘ A Harmony in Two 
Flats,’” sent free on receipt of postage. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
41 East 22d Street, New York 


or 241 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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Beer Keeps One Well 


It is a noticeable fact that those who 
brew beer, and who drink what they 
want of it, are usually healthy men. 


You find no dyspeptics among them, 
no nervous wrecks, no wasted, fatless men. 


And so in those countries where beer 
is the national beverage. 


The reason is that beer 1s healthful. 
The malt and the hops are nerve foods. 
And the habit of drinking it keeps the body 
supplied with fluid to flush out the waste. 


The weak, the nervous and sleepless 
must have it. Why isn’t it better to 
drink it now, and keep from becoming so? 


But drink pure beer—Schlitz Beer. 
There isn’t enough 
good in impure beer to 


balance the harm in it. 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 





THE BEER THAT 
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Indian Fights and Fighters 





of the Last Forty 





ears 





BY 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY 


CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL 





AND OTHERS 











This magnificent history of our , 
hostile frontier runs through nine numbers of 


>EARSON’S 





During 1904 





Pearson's is also running 


HENRY GEORGE, JR.’S 


Modern Methods 
of “Finance” 


which gives the horrible truth of some typical 
Wall Street deals, by which the savings of the 
thousands have been sacrificed to satisfy the 
cravings of the few. 
December Pearson’s 
January Pearson’s 

February Pearson’s 
March Pearson’s 


Amalgamated Copper. 


. Third Avenue Railroad. 
Asphalt. 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S 


Thomas Nast 


which makes so vivid a picture of the times 
when history was warm in the making. 

These papers cover the great cartoonist’s 
work in 


The Overthrow of the Tweed Ring 

The Civil War Period 

The Horrors of Slavery 

The Reconstruction Period 

The Greeley Presidential Campaign 

The Garibaldi Campaign in Italy 

The Great Heenan-Sayers Fight in London 
The Blaine Presidential Campaign 





ARSON’ COSTS THE READER 10 CENTS A COPY or 
ONE DOLLAR FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 





BLENNERHASSET. Charles F. Pidgin. 
eee ADAMS SAWYER. Charles F. Pidgin. 

OUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. Conan Doyle. 
HELMET OF NAVARRE. Bertha Runkle. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPT. HORN. Frank R. Stockton. 
JANICE MEREDITH. Paul L, Ford 
GIPL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. Emerson Hough. 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. G. W. Cable 
GALLEGHER and OTHER STORIES. Richard Harding Davis. 
S._ Thomas Nelson Page. 
£ D_ CROWN, Clara Morris 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Pearson Publishing Co., 





Every PEARSON subscriber receives great 
book-purchasing privileges. As & means of 
introducing these special benefits to you we 
make the following offer: 
PEARSON’S for one year, 


Any one of these books originally 
WR is oe ee 


7 FOR 


$1.25 


2 to4 Astor Place, New York 


1.50 
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“Rae PARKER GUN 


Hes stood the test of Has no Equal $3 Made on Honor 
over 35 years Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance and HARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in Amefica. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 


Send for Catalogue 


No 32 Warren sae PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


LIVE ELK, DEER AND BUFFALO—For sale 
for stocking purposes. Address C . care F1IBLD 
AND STREAM. 





Advertisements under this head are 3 cents 
per word per insertion, payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Numbers and initials count as words. 





FOR SALE—Some extra fine puppies, from 5 

months to 9 months old, by Rodfield, Jr., and 
finely bred bitches. Also several thoroughly 
trained pointers and setters for gentlemen’s 
shooting and home a. Chas. A. Haley, 
Utility Kennels, Bath, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Excellent pointer bitch. For par- 
om address Vincent T. Hager, Charleston, 
. Va. 


FOR SALE—English setter puppies whelped 
May, 1908; sire Ch. Spirits Boy, dam Lolla 
Gladstone; she; Count Danstone, Prince Lucifer 
stock. James A. Long, Maple City Kennels, 
Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Well broken pointer dog. Rip Rap 

Jingo Cross; fine retriever, eligible to registry. 
Price $100; a bargain. Rogers McCallum, 38 
Jefferson Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


LLEWELLIN—Flora Danstone, 72522, is for 
sale. By Count Danstone—Florence Glad- 
stone. Dr. Carshore, Rutherford, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—A fine pointer 

brood bitch and 5 pups, full pedigree, on ap- 
proval, eligible to register. Address J. F. Caroth- 
ers, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Finest pointers, whelped June 1, 

1903; handsome, large, active hunters, been 
shot over; $25; either sex. Ed F. Haberlein, 
McPherson, Kan. 


ENGLISH TOY SPANIELS—Thoroughbred pup- 
pies at reasonable prices. Blanchard, No. 30 
Byron Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Registered Chesapeake puppies. 
M. Schindler, Sisseton, S. D. 


TWO first-class Collie bitches (black) for sale. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Or will exchange for fox 

terrier pup or anything useful to sportsmen of 
equal value, nicely marked black and white Eng- 
lish setter (2 years), broken; write. O. B. John- 
son, Orion, Ill. 


WANT—Large pair Texas steer horns; or size. 
Will give Winchester rifle, or cash. . Paine, 
1019 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


RED FOXES WANTED—Good prices will be 
paid for strong and sound red foxes. Address 
Eugene Byrne, 350 West 28th Street, New York. 









































COUNT CYRANO—1775. Whelped July, 1901. 

Sire, King Cyrano, eight times a field trial 
winner. Dam, Roxey Kent, the highest class 
and best trained black and white bitch in Amer- 
ica. A “picture” dog, thoroughly broken, kind 
obedient, a whirlwind to go, steady to shot and 
wing, comes in at accidental flush. The best 
and handsomest dog I ever owned. Black and 
white; coat like satin; equally good for bench 
or field trial. First check for $300 takes him. 
—— B., care FIELD AND STREAM Kennel 
dditor. 


GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector 
gun, best American make. Address Opportunity, 
care FIELD AND STREAM. 


DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of 
the standard decoys, the finest in the world. 
ti W. Stevens, Weedsport, N. Y., P. O. Box 











WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 

Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. Prof. 
Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 
return. eAddress J. C. H., care IELD AND 
STREAM. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red ané black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. er- 
fection at stud, $15. Picture and stud card on 
application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE WANTED—For propagating pur- 
oses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 














YOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 

je ae pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
ntario. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. 








FOR SALE—Breeder of French Bull Dogs, dog 

and bitch of small size, fully grown, straight 
ears, from prize-winning stock. Albouis, 22 Rue 
des Gobelins, Paris, France. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. 
J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 








DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct hard- 
wood sample with instructions mailed for 10c. 
Elliott L. Lewis, Troy, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Live elk, deer and buffalo for 
stocking purposes. Address C., care of FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. 


FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Extra fine mounted elk head, $300; 
also a pair of Alaskan mountain sheep heads, 
$75 each. Address FiriD AND STREAM Office. 


SOME GREAT BARGAINS in the following ar- 
ticles, ALL NEW: Fine tapestries in oil, on can- 
vas, for interior decoration; mounted grouse 
from the Dakotas; bicycle; Lefever hammerless 
ejector gun; cameras; music box; steam cooker; 
piano. Address K., care FIELD AND STREAM. 








BROKEN LLEWELLEN SETTER—Three years 

old, high bred, fine large dog, broken on wood- 
cock, partridge and quail; nearly all white with 
black ticks; does not retrieve. Price $60. Ad- 
dress F., care FIELD AND STREAM. 


IRISH SETTER—St. Lambert’s Norah, a very 
high-class bitch, fit to win in any class. Is not 

broken, but would make a good acquisition to 

any breeding kennel, or handsome house ong. 

| aga $50. Address K., FIrrLD AND Stream Of- 
ce. 


GUNS, Rifles, Cameras, Dogs and all Sports- 
man’s Goods, wanted and for sale and -ex- 

change. 5c. stamps or coin for full information. 

Sportsman’s Exchange, Little Falls, N. Y 











AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS—Rifles (just out), 
cheap. Catalogues. Page Co., Muscatine, Ta. 


MOUNTED SHARP-TAIL GROUSE—Several 
very fine specimens from North Dakota. Price, 
$6 each. Choice of standing or hanging position. 


ORPINGTONS—A few choice Buff and Black 
Cockerels for sale. Grand birds, Cook’s strain 

from recent importation. Orders for eggs so- 

licited. J. H. atling, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GORDONS FOR SALE 


If you want a Gordon Setter—dog, bitch or 
puppy—now is your chance. We have been 
asked to dispose of the bulk of the best kennel 
of Gordons in the country. These are not culls 
or nondescripts, but good ones that can be 
shown and can be fitted for work if not oo 4 
broken. Prices from $25 up to $50, and wort 
much more. Address Kennel Editor, Fre.p 
AND STREAM. 
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For Your Dog’s 
Sake, and 
Your Own, 
r/ Get a Box of 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills stimulate the bowels, rid the stomach of 
impurities, cure indigestion, nervousness, general debility, fretfulness, 
meanness, mange, distemper, anaemia, catarrh and other diseases. They 
brace up a dog like a good tonic braces up a man. They act quickly, 
surely, and easily. If your dog is “out of sorts,” try them—they may 
save his life. 


50 cents and $1.00 per box, postpaid anywhere 


Sergeant’s Sure Shot Cures 
Worms in Dogs 

Worms destroy many a valuable dog. The danger to puppies is 
greatest, but full grown dogs are often afflicted. Sergeant’s Sure Shot is 
a never-failing destroyer of all canine worms—a remedy with a straight 
record of success for many years. 
7 50 cents, postpaid to any address 

Sold by druggists and sporting goods dealers everywhere, 

M'F'D ONLY BY THE POLK MILLER DRUG CO., RICHMOND, VA. 











CHAMPION 


DOG BISCUITS 


None as Good 


READY TO EAT 
CRISP AND TENDER 


No Soaking Necessary 
Soid Around the World 








bo WOODBINE KENNELS 
4 Lowell, Mich., 9-28-'03. 
St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Miun. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship to our address 
as soon us possible, one barrel ‘‘Champion 
Dog Biscuits." Ship by freight, Grand 
Trunk R. R. Send bill and we will remit. 
We want these to condition our dogs for 
the coming Field Trials; have used them 
for several years and know they are all you 
claim for them. Awaiting your favor, we 
are, Yours very truly, 


Woodbine Kennels. 








ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS: 


She ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
(Dept. A.) ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WESTMINSTER 


KENNEL CLUB 


— TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL Ne ‘e 


DOG 





SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, New York 





February; \g 
10, ll, 12, 13, 
\g 1904 


Entries close 
Monday, January 25th 


DIIIVEEEE 


For Premium Lists, etc., address: 


JAS. MORTIMER, Supt., 
516 Townsend Building, 
1123 Broadway, 
New York. 





The Fioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover's Imperial DosRemedies )| ENGLISH SETTERS 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sic 
Dogs. Complete list. 


Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills . . $ .50 ion Bartun Tory,dam Lady Vere by Duke from 
Mange Cure ,. . .50 4 Digestive Pills. . . .50 Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first and 
Vermifuge .. - + 50 | Liver Pills . . . 6 +5? special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle Barbie, 
Blood Purifier. . . 50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 first puppy, first novice, second limit, second open, 
Canker Wash . . . 50 | WormCapsules . . = .50 reserve winners, special for best in puppy class 
Tonic ... . .  .50 | Tape Worm Capsules  .50 dog or bitch] and special for best American bred 
Cough Mixtures . . .50 | DiarrhoeaCure . . 5° d +g or bitch] and other good ones. FEE, $25.00, 
FitCure. ... . 0 | Liniment ... . 50 Also MYRTLE DOCTOR [69.885 , sire Albert's 
Eye Lotion. . . .  .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 Captain _ex-Albert’s Little Nell, First prize win- 

Fors-ie by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. FE ot Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. Gilhooley. 

» $25.00. 


Refus worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Diseases 


and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 


Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club 





k For field and show purposes. At stud the well 
knowu imported winner ALBERTS DUKE (59,182] 
by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous Champ- 


MYRTLE KENNELS 
Port Chester, New YorR 











SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Haberlein’s Dog Remedies 


No Experiments—Tried and Approved ! 
Forty Years’ Experience. 


Distemper Cure (Comb.) . $1.00 Single Rem- 


Mange Cure . e . 50 eddies sent by 
EczemaCure . ee 50 mail pre- 
Canker Cure ° . . 50 paid. 

Worm Exterminator . 50 The Ten 
Tonic Pills . . . . 50 Prepara- 
Condition Pills ° . 25 tions wil/ be 


Eye Lotion. e * ° 25 expressed, 
Flea Repeller & Disinf. . 50 prepaid, on 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 receistof 

$5.00 only $3.50 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send Stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, McPherson, Kan. 





FIELD WINNING 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B. ), (58933), by 
Champion Count Gladstone 1V—Rod’s Petre] and 
she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D.S. B. ), [46664], by 
Champion Count Gladstone 1V—Dan's Lady, and 
the greatest winner of this breeding. Fee, $25 00. 

Tonio Mark [3491 F. D.S. B.], [53417], by Cham- 
pion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s Mark— 
Ruby'sGirl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are m-dium-sized, richly marked, black, 
white and tan dogs that for lineage and individual- 
ity are second to none today, or ever before the 
public. Send for list of brood bitches and young 
stock by these and other noted winning sires. 


Ww. Jd. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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WARWICK KENNELS 
Ghe Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 

















RODFIcLD, Jr. 


* F, D. S, B. No, 9%. A. K. C. 8. B. No. 48430 
By Champ. Rodficid—Flo ence Gladstone. The 
greatest Combination of Liewellin setter blood in 
America. Winner on the bench at Buffalo and 
Rochester, 1903; only times shown. Strictly a 
high class field dog. Black, white, tan and ticked. 
Stud fee, $20. 

CHAS. 


A.HALEY, Utility Kennels, BATH. N. Y. 
(AT STUD) FEE SiO. 


English Setter, «‘ PETRUCHIO” 64728 


White, black and tan, 50 Ibs. Fast, stylish, 
handsome, full of bird sense and combining 
blood of Roderigo, Toledo Blade, Gath’s Hope 
and Georgia Belle. 


Pointer,, “PETE THE RIPPER” 


Eligible and will be registered; black, white 
and ticked. Perfectly broken; easily handled, 
stylish, careful and persistent worker, tough 
as wire. Rip Rap and Strideaway Strain. 

These dogs are good enough for anybody 
and price most reasonable. For particulars, 


G. M. SHFPPARD, ‘e Clear Lzke,S.D 


WOODBINE 
KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for 
Bench Shows. The largest and finest 
kennel in Michigan. Fine training 
grounds and competent handlers. 








Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more tan one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, f-shing or 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
Pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N.J- 








Paris Exhibition, 1900; Gold Medal and Highest Award 


quer FHGHT FoRSPRATTS 
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TERRIER BISCUITS 


These biscuits are specially prepared for Terriers of all 
breeds and other mand ame ny dogs. They form a well 
balanced ration, containing the necessary proportions of 
meat, bone, cerealsand vegetables in judicious combina- 
tion. 

Eaten with avidity, they are easily digested, make bone 
and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true terrier 
qualities of energy and action. 

Price,in cartons, $0.25 50-lb. bags, $3.50 
25-lb. bags, a 100-lb. bags, 7.00 

Are sold = leading grocers, sporting goods dealers, 
druggists, etc. 

We also manufacture a specially prepared food for dogs, 
puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds,ete. 

Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture” with — 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management o} 
dogs, with a chapter on cats, free. 

SPRATT'S PATENT (AM) LTD. 
45° Market St. Newark, N, J., 714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BEN F, LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS 2. x20, 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows. 

















Devon, Pa. 








ISLIP, L. L., N. Y. 

The Windholme Kennels has won more prizes in 
Beagles than all the other exhibitors combined during 
the past few years and has practically won all the 
prizes competed for at three-point shows. 

Have now grown dogs and bitches for sale and mor 
young stock in thespring. We brced in bitches buf 





oncea year and have nolate fall puppies. +” 
— 











BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— 
Winsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, 
Ireland, in a class of over 30 dogs; winning here at 
Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch) Raffler— 
Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother 
to the champions. Fee. $:o. i : 

DANDY B, 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annie; 
a fine field dog; New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence only times shown. f Ws ‘ 

Have always a nice lot of healthy. farm-raised pup- 
pies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD, BERWYN, PA. 




















Cedar Kennels 


113 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels, Maspeth, Long Island. 


Cable Address: “ Peceder,’ New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest I oy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Establish- 
ment, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Oui-of-town orders fzithfuily atten=ed to. 








SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS | 


Field Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : : 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADE!P 1A, PENN. 








This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 





Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 











PETS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds, Angora Cats and Kittens. Fan- 
cy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing Canaries, Gold 
Finches, Mocking Birds, Cardinals, Thrushes, Black- 
birds, Talking Parrots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. 
Squirrels, White Mice and White Rats. 


e Catalogue for the asking. 








F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FOR SALE 
ST. BERNARDS 
BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
Puppies at very reasonable prices. 

This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing to 
secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these Kennels have 
won highest honors at leading American and Canadian 
Shows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS, 
Trenton, Ont., Can. 











ST. BERNARDS 
HELLGATE NKENNELS 
FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 

Jackson Ave. and Trains, Meadow Road, 
Lock Box, 15, Wood-ide, L.1., New York. 

At St d HELLGATE BALDER, 54321; LORD ROBERTS, 59131 

u TEDDY DICK, 46785: HORNSEA CHIEF, JR. 57312 
Stud fee on application 


Puppies, grown dogs ani 
bitches for sale at reasonable pri es. 


our acres ol 








ground for boarding dogs | 
FRENCH POODLES 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red Brook 


kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies always 


on hand. Address, 


Red Brook Kennels, Great Necr, L. |. 


WRIGHT’S KENNELS. 


We have the following dogs at stud: 

Bulldog, KILBURN BILLY, full brother to 
Kilburn Patrick and Kilburn Patriot. Fee $10. 

Blenheim Spaniel. Imported ARTFUL 
TOBY II, a winner in England and here. 
Fee $10. 

King Charles. Imported 
CHARLEY. Fee $10. 
Yorkshire terrier. 

weight. Fee $10. 














WRIGHT’S 


SCAMP, five pounds 


Dogs of all breeds for sale, also boarded and 
conditioned for shows. 


-99 Myrtle Ave., - 


RIDGEWOOD, L. |. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


T he pemier kennels of this fashionable breed is the 
Slatington Kennels. I have won more prizes at lead- 
ing shows than any exhibitor in the country. At Phil- 
adelphia in November my six dogs took first in all 
three classes as well as first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS, SLATINGTON. Pa* 





ss 








Ait Stud—Imported English Bulldog 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 


E. K. C., 51221. 

Sire. Jummy, winner of 50 first prizes in Engiand. 
Dam, Massington Dora, This dog has four champions 
close up in his pedigree; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, 
grand head, with good layback and correct rose ears, 
Fee $15.00, Two served for $25.00. 


MR. C. S. LITTLE 
Highland Kennels, - Lewell, Mass. 





MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 
Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale. 
Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled at all Shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 








AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK. 
SAVINHURST KENNELS, MILTON, MASS, 


P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 

At Stud. Cnampion the New King [65826 
Winner of many firsts and specials in England an 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess. Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 




















Ty. 











~—— 
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WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


(Ch, Sandown Garnet, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory, - Fee $25.00 
SCOTTISH / Sandown Laird, 68702, by Clydeford Nero ex Revel, “ ; . - Fee $20.00 
TERRIERS | Brandywine Jock, 68988, by Heather B »b ex Heather Daisy, - : Fee $20 00 
WELSH—Brynhir Barter, 74082, by Prynhir Bannerevx Brynhir- Burnish, - - - Fee $20.00 
IRISH—RAYNHAIN1, SPALPEEN 68338. by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. -, Fee $20.00 


SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS, ELMSFORD, NEW “YORK 











The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 

We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have pupples by Champion The 
Laird, and other good dogs. 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS. wt} ~—s Bay Shore. L. J. 


HICH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. EB. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Bip Yau Winkle at Stud fee $10 

These are all tried sires, reliable and get gooo 
stock. 

For engagements apply t. J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

These dogs and prize wianing, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
first class dog should note this advertisement. 








Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States, 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds ; 
Twice first and twice reserve in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 

Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. 


Cus. CRETZNER, 
826 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 





WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 

W. P, FRASER, 

Ontario Jockey Club, - - . Toronto, Ont. 








SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 
Our Record for £903 


68 - - - Firsts 
22 - - - Seconds 
23 - - Championships 


Also Specials for Best Team at Newark, Pitts- 
burg, Atlantic City, L. K. A. & Brooklyn, Latter 
two shows included Special for Best Team of All 
Breeds. 

Comment is Unnecessary 
By January 1st we will have ready for distribu- 


tion, catalogue of Terriers for sale, and Stud 
Book. - 
Address, THE SABINE KENNELS, 
Orange, Tex. 


Champion SABINE RESULT, is at the SEL- 
WONK KENNELS ii care of Mr. GEORGE 
THomas, Mugnolia, Mass. 














BULL TERRIERS 
Wentworth Brant. Fee $15.00 
Sire of the winners: Wentworth Vixen 
and Lady Loo, Jr. 


B:ood bitches include Millstone Venus and Went- 
worth Hugnette. Young and matured stock for sale. 
For half-tone, kennel address, etc., apply 


Jno. W. BRITTON 11, 48 W. 59TH St. New York 


BOSTON TERRIERS 

Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have 
high class pups for sale, $5000 and up. If you 
want that kind write us. 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 














BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 
CHAMPION BALMORAL BARON 


- C. Born September 2 th 1903 
tae eC Slink-r am, ‘“* Old Hall Muriel” 








re 

This baw yne young dog is a beautifully marked tric-lor with 
deep white collar and front. ’ of the proper 
texture, a perfect head with sm » and 


I a 
orre. tly carried. He is well size pl nty of 


bone, «nd for excell nce of out rpas 
'B ARON was first in wint ers at Toront La ties’ ‘Kennel 
Association; Brooklyn and Philadelphia. FEF $25.00. 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 


oe & B., Born July 
Sire, Ch. Patol Pi jlo ex. Par oll Prim 
This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the highest bred 
dog in Canada to-lay,and is an ideal specimen of what a Stud 


Collie should he. He is a | 
blaze and front, large size, w 1 
pedigree contains the combine od of ne arly all the past 
champions He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials. 


Waverl, Street Ottawa, Ont. 





len sable, with white collar, 
































THE NEW STAR 


THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 
Red Hills Doctor 


Winner at five firsts at Middletown, five first 
and special at Bryn Mawr also “reserve” for 
cup for best terrier of all breeds, first limit, 
Danbury; first and reserve for cup for best dog 
in the show, Frederick, Md.; third open, L. K. 
A.; two seconds and reserve winners, Brook- 
lyn. Fee $20. 
Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 














ED HILLS KENNE Hackensack, N.J . 





COLLIES 


are playful, watchful, faithful, lovable and teach- 
able. Are the ideal companions as _ protectors 
and playfellows. We always have on hand all 
ages, male and female. Imported and domestic. 
Book, telling how to train and care for them, fifty 
cents. Descriptive monthly sale lists free. 


MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, & _— Albany, Vt. 


FIFTY BULL TERRIERS 
For Sale * and BOSTON TERRIERS 


All ages and sexes; some winners, all wi'l make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one de- 
siring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years, Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Always on Hand 


DOGS, puree’ QELIES B oO O ks O n D ogs 


AND SHOW BITCHES 


WHITE OAK FARM KENNELS, 


Th i | 
rian t es, N. Y. e Amateur Trainer . 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Paper, 81,00 
Cloth, 1.50 




















AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


HEACHAM GALOPIN || Practical Dog on 


A winner of over one hundred firsts, two By RECAPPER 
ar ya ons . — ym 2 —— Col- 
e of Europe, Ch. shaw nker, besides a 
host of others. For further particulars, address Everything about Dogs | Paper, 8 .60 


Cloth, $1.00 





RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL | Cloth, 1.00 
D. B. Gardner, Prop., By Al. G. EBERHARDT bes 
630 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 





Kennel Diseases . . | 














: | Cloth, $3.24 

Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale By ASHMONT | 

At Stud, OHIO HOPE, Fee, $10 Abgpve are all the latest and best books in 
By Ch. BALGREGGIE HOPE, Ex-Ch, PARKHILL » Ie ctl Be del : 

PINNACLE, Sire of SALVATION LASS, biggest their line, and will be mailed postpaid by 

winner of the year in America. FIELD AND STREAM on receipt of price. 

Puppies from Grand Bitches for Sale. 

R. D. BOHANNAN Columbus, Ohio 























FOR SALE 


A Sportsman’s Kingdom 


A completely appointed island estate on the Atlantic coast, with 2,000 acres best shooting 
grounds, 12 islands. Geese, ducks, English snipe, woodcock, deer, bear, etc. Shooting all the vear 
round of one kind or another. Superb climate winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close and tem- 
pers air in winter. Coast trends west, and southwest winds come over the ocean in summer. 
Selected after five years’ search of Atlantic coast. Thoroughly healthful—test of twelve years. 
Northern limit of no snow; southern limit of inland navigation. On salt water sound—no brackish 
water, malaria or mosquitos. Best of sailing or yachting. Island locked harbor. No rocks, no 
ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 acres; high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. Very 
best drinking water. Fine soil and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; hard 
bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. House on bluff point surrounded by trees like 
a park. Trees green all winter. Pine, live oak, holly, dogwood. Mocking birds the year round. 
Midst of best fishing. Crabs, oysters, clams, terrapin. Scme twenty buildings, all in first-class 
order. All foundations brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts coppered. Excellent boat 
ways. Sharpie yacht; two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve miles from railroad station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. The owner (a Northerner), is getting old and wishes to relieve 
himself of the care of this property. Price, $30.000, including Jersey cows, horses, turkeys, ducks, 
chickens, thirty tamed wild geese, and every appointment of a well kept and well managed gen- 
tleman’s country home. For fuller particulars, address ‘“‘Owner,’’ care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


LIMATICALLY, GEOGRAPHICALLY, and in EVERY 
WAY this Island Property offers the MOST STRA- 
TEGIC SITE on the ENTIRE ATLANTIC COAST for 
an all-the-year-round HUNTING, FISHING, BOATING, 
YACHTING, HEALTH or PLEASURE GROUND. :: : 





— 
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“KNICKERBOCKER” 


TRADE MARK BY E, W. BURT & CO 


; WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 


Manufactured by. 








+ 


Incorporated 


Lynn, 
Mass. 





A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 
Seam Lining. C—Rawhide Waterproof 
Sole. D—Best Oak Sole. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNT‘ING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


Mail Order Dept. 


+. F. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM) 


BROAD TOE LOW FLATHEEL 
The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
bd Miners and Engineers. They are 
built for HARD WEAR. 


Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Has a World-Wide Reputation 
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These Pictures Free 


To New Yearly Subscribers For 


 Fiekd Stream 


America’s Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of the 


Rod, Gun, Dog, Canoe, 
Camera, Cruise, &c. & 


Authoritative, Entertaining, Instructive 


Subscription Price $1.50 Per Year 
15 cents a Copy of All Newsdealers 


These are all selected subjects painted exclusively 
vs tor FIELD anp STREAM by famcus artists. 
Pictures The six on the left are in black and white 
gravure effeci, size 19x25. The companion 
pair of duck-shooting scenes on top, are in water color. They 
are entitled: /. Zo Ait is history; Ll, 1omiss is mystery. 
They have made a big hit wherever shown, and are easily 
worth six dollars the pair. 
{2 All these pictures are better subjects and more correctly 
drawn than can be purchased in the art stores, and are wor by 
of a place in the most refined home. For the sportsman’s 
den or library they are zaead, 


How to Vith each year’s subscription ($1.50) we will 

‘ send a /ree choice of the six black and whites 

get Them ox tie deft. If the pair of water color com- 

panion pictures on i are wanted send $2.00, 

which includes a year’s subscription. he pictures will be sent 
prepaid and guaranteed to reach you safely. 


Holiday Could you think of a better holiday remem- 

“ brance for any out-door-loving friend than a 

Gift year's subscription and one of these pictures ? 

FIELD AND S!|REAM is an irresistibly 

fascinating magazine to every man and woman of healthy 

blood—every page breathes forth new inspiration to enjoy life 
at its best 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS: 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 


Dept. F., @ 35 West 2ist Street,  ‘e@ New York 








8 Now running: the account of our Exploring 
Expedition ower the Andes and down the Amazon 
River entirely across the Continent of South 
America, headed by Alvah D. James. 2° 2 


ae 
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livina Vineyard , 
Jutius Paul Smith 
Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 
é RED DRY WINES .* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES »* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES »* Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 
CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
4 in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 
GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olivine Products commend 
themselves. JRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 
For price lists and particulars address 
‘ JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
If the U. S. Government Tells You ‘s', (7 aricls spare 
tion with a guarantee you would believe the Government wouldn't you? 
The U. S, Government Supervises the Bottling,-*\""2"; 
the purity, and places on every Bottle of ** Hiller’s Old Standard ” 
Kentucky Whiskey a Government Stamp, telling the Age, Strength and 
Date of Bottling. 
Don’t Be Fooled "arse nie tetas a Dis 
Distillery Bottling is the U, S. Government Stamp over the 
Cork of the Bottle. 
Take advantage of our Holiday FREE Offer... 
“Hiller’s Old Standard” 
Hiller’s andar 
Bottled in Bond at our Distillery—No, 360—sth District, Kentucky. 
4 Full Quarts, Prepaid, - $4.40 
12 “ “ “ a 12.00 
Orders from Distances exceeding 500 miles HILLER 
. pongo tet peas must call for 12 j LIQUOR CO., 
Orders from Ariz., Cal,, Idaho, Mont, } 
Succi b pecs. {| ‘Piaase send me, post- 
— Order— / paid,a Calendar for 1904, 
. = : FREE! A bettie of fine / I have been using 
ag ry ag Fey Boe etna Calendar for 1904. / covtveussusecoutosous Whiskey 
My 0) Es 
HILLER LIQUOR COMPANY, / ee 
1309 Farnam S&t., 713 W. Main St., / STATE 
OMAHA, Neb. LOUISVILLE, Ky. / 




















A year’s subscription to 


---OUTING--- 

is included with every order of a complete set of twen- 
ty volumes of 

Che American Sportsman's Library, 

Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 

without extracharge. Or a year’s subscription is 
included with every order of the first ten volumes 
of The American Sportsman’s Library without ex- 
tra charge. This Library is the greatest collection of 
outdoor books ever written. Its contributors are men 
who are great not only as sportsmen, but as writers. 
They present the great truths of outdoor life in a 
way that will fire the blood ofevery real lover 
of nature. 










WRITERS 
Theodore Roosevelt C. H. Townsend 
Dean Sage L. C, Sanford 
Edwyn Sandys L, B, Bishop 


Chas. F. Holder Wm. C. Harris 
T.S. Van Dyke James A, Henshall 
ARTISTS 


A. B, Frost Carl Rungius 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
Cc ull 





Please send me 
at once a complete de- 
scription of the Ameri- 
can Sportsman’s Library. 













Martin Justice 
C. F.W. Mielatz 








i Cut this coupon out 
i eg ee ae ae and mail it to-day 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER © 


Oe mem 
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Qne Thousand Dollars 
--For Short Stories -- 








The Editors of Ourpoors will inaugurate, beginning the rst of 
January, a Short Story Competition. The competition will 
end on the Ist of April, 1904. 


Stories to be eligible for the competition must have for a theme 
some subject of OUTDOOR interest and must be not longer 
than 5,000 words. All manuscripts must be original and must 
also be typwritten. Originality of idea, cleverness of con- 
struction, and brilliancy of diction will be considered in 
awarding the prizes. 


Awards will be made by the editors of Ourpoors, and their judg- 
ment will be final. Ourtpoors reserves the privilege of pub- 
lishing unsuccessful stories received, which will be paid for 
at regular rates. Preference will, of course, be given to 
contributions from Ovurpoors’ subscribers, but all manu- 
scripts will be examined carefully. 


As prizes to be awarded in the Outdoors’ Competition. 
$1,000 


will be paid as follows: 


$500 ‘ 
for the best short story dealing with a subject of Outdoor 
interest. 
$300 
for the second best story of Outdoor interest, and 
$200 


for the third best story of the above-mentioned class. 


No attention will be paid to communications regarding this con- 
test. All manuscripts must be typewritten to insure 
eligibility and should be addressed to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


“OUTDOORS’’ 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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TAMONDS ON CREDIT] 
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Your choice of above pieces for $502 
« Send $10 for either of the above beautiful pieces, or, if you pre- 
At $5 Monthly: fer, make a selection and it will be sent C. O. D. $10, with all 
charges paid. The balance, $40, you can send us in eight equal monthly payments of $5 each. 
If your selection fails in any way to meet your anticipations send it back al your money will be 
refunded at once. Our Catalogue shows hundreds of pieces at this price, and thousands at 

ees ranging from $10 to $1,000. We send it free; please write for a copy to-day. 1 
nder The Loftis Systema verylittlecash | Qur Guarantee Certificate, given with 
is required in a the most valuable gifts— | every Diamond, is the strongest and broadest 
for only one-fifth of the price of any article | ever issued by a responsible house. Our Ex- 
need be paid ondelivery. Wesend Diamonds, | change System is the most liberal ever devised, 
r Watches,and Jewelry Geert to you on approval; | for you can return any Diamond bought of us 
if your selection pleases you in every way pay one-fifth of the | and get the full amount paid in exchange for 
price and keep it—sending the balance to us in eight equal pay- | other goods ora larger Diamond. To the cash buyer of Dhk- 
ments. If you decide not to buy simply return the article to | monds we have a proposition to make that is thoroughly char- 
us at our expense. Whether you buy or not, we pay all ex- | acteristic of our house. Itis nothing less than a written agree 
press charges—you assume no expense or obligation whatever | ment to return all that you pay fora Diamond—less ten per 
in having a selection sent on approval. We are the largest | cent.—at any time within one year. Thus you might wear a 
house in the Diamond business and one of the oldest—Fsst. 1858. | fifty-dollar Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and get 
in America will refer to their Commercial Agency $45, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for a whole year 
/ books and tell you that our representations may be accepted | less than ten cents per week. Smaller houses cannot make this 

/ without question, and that our rating is very high. | offer, for they cannot do business on a ten per cent. margim. 
Do not buy s Diamond, Watch, or piece of Jewelry before getting a copy of our Catalogue and considering 

in fift-making in conjunction with the Loftis System, Write for it to-day. 


what ean do 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO.—Diamonds—Jewelry--Watches 











































‘ DEPT. A-109 92 TO 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Drawn by G. Ryder 
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Drawn by G. Ryder 


” 
“AN ELEGANT FIGURE OF JOY AND TRIUMPH 





FIELD AND STREAM 


E1icHtH YEAR 


JANUARY, 1904 


NumBer NINE 


“RENARD SUBTIL” 


A Story of New England 


BY &. W. 

66 E are off.” Claire breathed a hap- 
py sigh and settled back in the car- 

riage seat as we drove away. 

Close behind followed Rex, my big fox 


hound, and Clipper, as good a beagle as ever 
gave tongue, borrowed for the occasion. 

“Yes,” I said, “off at last, and a good start, 
too. Not quite five o’clock.” 

“Quite early enough for comfort I think,” 
said Claire, shivering slightly. 

“Perhaps you would be fully as warm if 
you buttoned your coat,” I replied, and pro- 
ceeded to fasten it myself in spite of sharp 
protests from my companion, who, girl-like, 
seemingly hates above all things to be com- 
fortable. 

As we left the village and turned into the 
“river road,” the October sun topped the 
Pilot Range behind us, and a long, slanting 
ray of light illumined. the broad green mead- 
ows on our right and left. Far in advance 
the white mist clouds, hanging like a bridal 
veil above the sleeping Connecticut, shone for 
an instant like films of golden gauze. Then, 
even as we watched, the veil was softly 
drawn aside, while the sun’s warm kisses 
sent a rosy blush flooding the fair face of the 
river. 

“Beautiful!” breathed Claire. “This alone 
is worth the effort of an early rising—just 
to be near to Nature’s heart. On such a 
morning it seems almost a pity to kill, don’t 
you think?” 

“Perhaps,” I answered. Then, laughingly, 
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“But I wouldn’t worry about that now. We 
haven't killed anything yet. Remember it is 
Renard Subtil or nothing this morning and 
he has proven quite able to take care of him- 
self in the past.” 

“Yes,” said Claire, “he certainly has. But 
something tells me we shall get him today. 
I think he has foiled us for the last time. 
Perseverance—, you know.” 

“T hope you are right,” I said. “And per- 
haps you are. It certainly is about time our 
persistence had its reward.” 

“Wait and see,” confidently. “If we 
haven’t Le Subtil’s brush tonight you may 
call me a false prophetess.” 

Renard Subtil (the crafty fox) well de- 
served the title which Claire had given him 
long before and by which he had ever since 
been known to the hunters of our locality. 
His particular haunts were a great open pas- 
ture on the Vermont side of the river, which 
slopes gradually back from the valley to 
the first low hills behind, and a swamp, a 
hundred acres or more in extent, which 
joins it on the west. An old road, once a 
public way, but now long since abandoned, 
leaves the river road at this point. Follow- 
ing closely the edge of the swamp, it trav- 
erses the pasture throughout its entire length, 
leading finally to some dilapidated farm 
buildings on the hill. 

More than once, standing in this old road, 
I had seen the cunning rogue cross from 
pasture to swamp or vice versa a half-dozen 
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times in the course of a single morning; but 
always just out of gun-shot, take my sta- 
tion where I would. So it is not to be won- 
dered at that Claire’s assurance, real or feign- 
ed, met with a deal of scepticism on my part. 

The bracing air lent speed to the feet of 
our horse, and we were not long in reaching 
the big pasture. Arrived there we drove 
up the old road as far as its almost impassa- 
ble condition would allow, left the horse 
warmly blanketed at the roadside, and in- 
vaded the dominions of Renard Subtil on 
foot. 

Here was a famous runway. Placing a 
chain on Rex and bidding Clip follow, I too 
left the road and made my way to the edge of 
the swamp; then began slowly to follow it 
up the hill, giving the dogs ample time to 
sniff each bunch of weeds or likely grass plot 
that we passed. 

Half way up the hill, and no scent re- 
warded us. We had almost reached the up- 
per edge of the swamp and were approach- 
ing the sugar orchard which joins it on that 
side, when Rex with nose to ground tugged 
sharply at his chain and dragged me down a 
grassy run, whining eagerly the while. Then, 
as if convinced that he was right, he burst 
suddenly into the long, deep roar I knew so 
well. Ah, it was sweet music for a hunts- 
man’s ear! I turned and swung my hat in 
joyous signal to Claire, and the quick answer- 
ing flutter of a white handkerchief on her 
far-away hill-top told that she had seen—and 
heard. The hunt was on again, and my 
heart bounded in rhythm with the receding 
song of the hounds as I hurried to my sta- 
tion, far up near the old farm buildings 
where the other runway crossed the road. 

Down in the swamp the steady baying of 
the dogs grew fainter and fainter as I listen- 
ed. Following close to the woods’ edge at 
first they coursed back down the hill. Then, 
swerving to the right, they broke straight 
away down the swamp, making directly for 
its lower end, a mile to the westward. That 
meant a big circle and a long wait. 

For a time the dogs were almost out of 
hearing and I had to listen intently to catch 
even the faintest sound of their voices. Then, 
at length, as I listened I detected a different 
note, a gradual swelling of the chorus that 
told me they were coming back at last. 

A twig snapped sharply. Then came the 
patter of hurrying feet among the dry leaves. 
With eager eyes I looked in the direction of 
the hounds. Ha! I saw him now. Running 
just within the sugar place and coming 
straight toward me was the fox. No, it was 
not Le Subtil. The first glance told me that. 
But it was a fox and a gamey one, and 
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crouching low I waited. Now he had stopped 
and with raised head and listening ears stood 
looking back. Then, at a louder burst from 
his pursuers he came on again. How easily 
he loped along, as though confident of his 
ability to outwit and outrun his savage 
foes! As I raised my gun to shoot he turned 
sharply to the right and raced for the swamp 
again, passing within thirty yards of where I 
stood. Then my twelve-gauge spoke, the re- 
port rolling and reverberating among the 
trees as though a dozen guns replied. 

Before the echoes had ceased I had the fox 
in my hands, and holding him up with an ela- 
tion tempered only by the thought that it 
was not Renard Subtil, admired his glossy fur 
and handsome brush. 

I was sure that Claire, hearing the report 
of my gun and noting that the dogs had stop- 
ped running, would know that I had made a 
kill. So, when I reached the opening I ex- 
pected to see her coming down from her 
stand to meet me. I was somewhat surpris- 
ed, then, on looking in her direction to see 
that she had not moved. Almost immedi- 
ately a wild fluttering of the white handker- 
chief showed that she had seen me. I re- 
plied by swinging the fox about my head as 
a signal for her to come down, but she still 
kept her station and, it seemed to me, made 
me repeated signs of some sort. Unable to 
make them out, I looked through the glass. 
By its aid I could see her plainly, and she 
was signaling sure enough. After a series of 
frantic waves with the handkerchief she 
would point with outstretched arm down into 
the valley which lay between us, then, after 
an instant’s pause, repeat the same motions. 

Following the direction of her arm I swept 
the valley with the glass, eagerly scanning its 
every inch for a sign of some living thing. 
I hardly knew what to expect, but that Claire 
had sighted game of some sort seemed cer- 
tain. Suddenly in a marshy run midway 
between the two hills a moving something, 
showing red against the faded green of the 
swale grass, caught my eye. Another fox! 
and— could it be? For an instant I watched, 
so intent that I scarcely breathed, while hope 
and doubt alternated. Then the fox raised 
his head and turned it in my direction, and 
I saw—Renard Subtil! How well I knew that 
cunning face with its broad splashes of white 
reaching nearly to the eyes, the shining red 
coat deepening to a dark brown above, and 
the magnificent brush so broadly tipped with 
white! Ah yes, it was he,—the handsome, 


crafty old rascal,—and I felt a thrill of pleas- 
ure at meeting him once more. For after all, 
what was another fox when compared with 
this, the king of them all? 
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A single glance showed me that to attempt 
stalking the alert old fellow was useless. So, 
slipping the chain on Rex, I hurried toward 
the road, determined to give “our friend 
the enemy” a little invigorating exercise if 
nothing more. 

Le Subtil was not long in justifying my 
opinion of his watchfulness. Hardly had we 
emerged into the old road when he sighted 
us, and dropped into the tall, rank grass of 
the bottom. Claire, seeing him apparently en- 
grossed with the dogs and me, began slowly 
to work her way down the hill in the hope 
of getting a shot at him as he lay. But 
all in vain. Instinct or the almost Satanic 
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cunning of which he seemed ever possessed, 
warned him of approaching danger, and sud- 
denly he sprang up and coursed off up the 
run. A pretty picture he made as he sped 
away straight across the middle of the pas- 
ture, his great dark brush trailing low as he 
ran. Once, on a distant ridge, he stopped 
for a moment while he looked back at us as in 
mockery. Then he made off again at a trot 
and was soon lost to sight behind the hills. 

I immediately crossed into the pasture on 
that side of the road, and in a few minutes 
Clip raised his musical voice in token that 
he had struck the fresh scent. Rex was tug- 
ging at his chain, and the instant I released 


STAMPING 


him went after the little beagle at racing 
speed, both dogs giving tongue with a new, 
fierce eagerness, as if they scented the kingly 
quarry that was now afoot. After a little 
the baying became muffled and I knew the 
chase had entered the woods far to the east- 
ward. 

Turning to go up to Claire’s stand for a 
few moments before again seeking my own, I 
saw her but a short distance above me, and 
descending. “Wait. I am coming down,” 
she called, as I started to meet her. Present- 
ly she stood beside me, breathless, and flush 
ed with exercise and the invigorating air. 

“So you have beaten me,” she exclaimed, 
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pointing at the fox which I still carried. “And 
very ungallant of you I am sure,” she added, 
running her fingers through the soft fur. 
“But then,” and the gray eyes flashed mis- 
chief, “to have first*seen King Subtil is more 
of an honor.” 

“I thought you would never come,” she 
went on. “It seemed a perfect age that I 
sat and watched Le Subtil down here. When 
he first came out of the swamp—” 

“Ah,” I interrupted. “So he was in the 
swamp, was he? Lying low, the old rascal, 
and the dogs frightened him out.” 

“Yes,” said Claire, “but I didn’t know it 
then. I supposed the dogs were following 
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him. At first I thought he was really coming 
in range, but of course he didn’t, as usual. 
Instead he turned into this run, and walked 
up it as slowly as you please, even stopping 
occasionally to sit on his haunches and look 
back toward the swamp. Oh, it was exasper- 
ating! And then I heard you shoot and 
knew there was another fox. I thought at 
once that if you had missed, the dogs would 
keep on his trail and Le Subtil would get 
away. So I fairly held my breath until the 
barking stopped and I knew that you had 
scored. Then I waited another age, afraid 
that you had taken the dogs and gone in 
another direction. And all that time the old 
wretch played about, perfectly unconcerned. 
I thought of trying to work down the hill 
and get a shot at him then, but I was afraid 
I would scare him away, and if you ever 
did come the scent would be too old. So I 
just sat and waited, and watched the old rep- 
robate. It was perfectly awful!” 

In spite of her earnestness, I laughed. “You 
have had a hard time, haven’t you,” I said. 
“Evidently I am a slow coach, to say the 
least.” 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling, “the discovery 
I forgive you. But I am not going back onto 
that hill. I think I will try a station behind 
that wall,” pointing up the opposite hillside 
to where a stone wall, starting at the road 
ran directly across the pasture. 

“Tt will do no harm,” I admitted. “I guess 
we'd better be moving, too, for the dogs sound 
as if they had turned.” 

Claire listened a moment. “They certain- 
ly have!” she exclaimed. “Good-bye.” And 
she was gone, making for her chosen stand. 

Left alone, I made my way to the stand 
which Claire had vacated, and after listening 
to make sure that the hunt was still some 
distance away, set about skinning my game. 
I had barely finished when a quick swelling 
of the hounds’ chorus told me that they had 
left the woods and were again in the open 
pasture beyond the ridge. I used the glass 
freely, but no fox appeared, and the dogs 
soon veered to my right, entering another 
big stretch of woodland to the south of the 
pasture. 

The upper edge of this plot was but a few 
rods from my stand, and another fox would 
have made use of this runway in returning to 
the swamp. But not so Renard Subtil. I 
watched the woods in vain, and a half-hour 
later the dogs crossed away down by the 
river road. I caught a fleeting far-away 
glimpse of the quarry as he loped across an 
open field just before re-entering the big 
swamp. 
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I thought a few things that were anything 
but complimentary to his foxship, and throw- 
ing myself on the ground, settled down for 
another long wait. It was now after eleven 
o'clock, the frost had entirely disappeared, 
and the sun’s rays were beating down with 
almost summer heat. I began to fear that 
the dogs could not follow scent much longer 
on the dry ground. They were still running 
beautifully, however, and I hoped they might 
bring the fox to the open once more. 

Across the pasture Claire had removed her 
jacket and was sitting on it, her back to the 
wall, basking in the warmth with apparent 
contentment. As I lay, lazily watching her, 
a faint “Honk,—honk,—honk,” came to my 
ears and looking upward I made out, afar in 
the blue, an early flight of wild geese wing- 
ing their way southward. Later a white- 
taifed hawk, seeking a dinner of field mice, 
sailed by so near that I could have shot him 
with ease. Somewhere in the woods behind 
me sounded the cry of the bluejay, at first 
harsh and discordant, then changing to the 
clear, musical “Whirtle——whirtle,—whirtle,” 
which this gay robber sometimes utters, as 
if to show that his usual cry was a matter of 
choice, not necessity. Lying in the sun, my 
eyes half closed, the spirit of dreamy peace 
and quiet which pervaded all nature gradual- 
ly stole into my veins, and I was becoming 
almost drowsy when a change of note from 
the swamp brought me upright with a start. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. The dogs, 
leaving the lower end of the swamp, were 
coming toward the pasture again. But a few 
minutes showed that Claire, if either of us, 
would have a chance, as they were swinging 
rapidly northward. I could see her standing 
behind a little tree by the wall, her gun at 
“ready.” For a time it seemed that the fox 
was making straight toward her, and I 
watched excitedly, hoping each moment to 
see him break cover. But as usual where Le 
Subtil was concerned, disappointment was 
our portion. The dogs turned sharply up the 
hill, traversed the sugar place and finally 
crossed the road far above, and, most exas- 
perating of all, at or near my former stand. 
Inwardly I roundly berated Le Subtil. Claire 
looked across at me and tossed her gun upon 
the ground with a motion of disgust. 

“Tt’s all up,” I thought. “They will never 
bring him back again.” Languidly I watched 
the woods at the upper side of the pasture, 
along the border of which the dogs were now 
trailing. Once I saw a white dot which I 
knew was little Clipper, cross an opening that 
notched the woods’ edge. Even at that dis- 


tance I could see that he was running more 
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slowly than at first, and the barking sounded 
less steadily now. The excitement over, for 
the time at least, and the feeling that the 
dogs would soon be at fault amounting al- 
most to a certainty, I remembered that it was 
dinner time, and wondered if Claire was not 
wishing for the lunch we had left in the car- 
riage. The dogs were nearing the far corner 
of the pasture and still going away. So I 
decided to go down after the lunch, meaning 
when I came back, if the hunt were still re- 
ceding, to cross at once to Claire’s stand. 

Ten minutes later, returning slowly up the 
road, I was startled to sudden alertness by 
an unexpected sound. I stopped short and 
listened. From across the pasture, still far 
away but unmistakably nearer than before, 
welled up the roaring hunt-song of old Rex. 
Yes, and there, too, sounded Clip’s eager 
voice, fainter, but clear and mellow as a bu- 
gle. And through it all rang that indescriba- 
ble tone which tells the hunter with unerring 
certainty that his dogs are coming straight 
toward him. I waited no longer, but climbed 
the fence and started for my stand at a dou- 
ble quick. Up the long hill I raced and at 
last, quite out of breath, reached the top. 
Panting, I leaned on my double-barrel and 
looked anxiously away in the direction of 
the sounds. Perhaps I was already too late. 

But no! Even as I looked, over the ridge 
a half-mile away there appeared a handsome 
gentleman in red—-Renard Subtil himself, 
once more pursuing his unruffled way back to 
the swamp. Not deigning to stop for a sin- 
gle backward look from the crest, he trotted 
down the slope, crossed the head of the val- 
ley and came on along the hillside toward 
my stand. As I watched him my pulse beat 
more quickly than my late hurried climb 
would warrant. Could it be that the old 
rogue who had so long eluded us was at last 
to meet his end? Was my faithful hammer- 
less, so often cheated of its prey, to claim its 
victim now? Kneeling, my gun half raised, 
I waited—and hoped, while each second 
brought him nearer. 

He was within three hundred yards and 
my hopes were running high, when he stop- 
ped as if shot and with head erect, stood look- 
ing toward my stand. Did he suddenly re- 
member some frosty morning in his youth 
when he had received a charge of shot from 
that very hill-top, I wonder. Or was the 
memory of Claire’s futile sortie still fresh 
in his mind? However that may be, he turned 
down the hillside and breaking into a lope 
came hurrying along the run where I had 
first seen him. Oh, the fiendish cunning of 
the rascal! Surely his life bore an occult 


charm that dogs and gun were powerless to 
break. 

But one course was open to me now. So, 
stooping as low as possible, I hurried down 
the hill. “As I did so the thought came that 
if the wary old fellow saw me and took fright 
there was a possibility of his dashing up the 
opposite rise, where Claire waited. A mo- 
ment later I was glad that even this chance 
existed. He could not have seen me, I am 
sure he could not, for a little bunch of bush- 
es partially screened me. A slight breeze 
was stirring and I suppose he must have 
winded me. Once I looked and he was still 
coming down the run; again, an instant later, 
and he was scudding away for dear life, cir- 
cling widely to avoid my hill. 

Then for the first time since sighting the 
game I looked across to Claire’s station. To 
my surprise she was not there. For a mo- 
ment I tried in vain to locate her. Then I 
almost shouted for joy. She had seen the 
oncoming fox, and under cover of the wall 
had worked her way down almost to its junc- 
tion with the road. Now she crouched there, 
her gun resting across the wall, directly in 
the path of Le Subtil. And he, running as 
only a frightened fox can run, was fast ap- 
proaching. 

Hurriedly I raised the glass and with an 
excitement born of long waiting for this very 
moment watched for the little drama which ° 
was soon to be enacted on the hill before me. 
Instinctively I felt that on its ending depend- 
ed the final success or failure of our chase of 
Renard Subtil. Never again would such a 
chance present itself. And on Claire alone 
rested the responsibility. 

Back to the east arose a louder burst from 
the dogs as they came over the ridge in full 
cry. Le Subtil heard, and again increased his 
speed, until he seemed but a vivid streak 
across the green. Could she hit him, running 
at such speed? Nearer and nearer he ap- 
proached the wall. It was a matter of rods, 
yards, feet now, and each second I expected 
Claire to shoot. With a flying leap the fox 
gained the top of the wall not twenty yards 
below her. Then, as he poised himself there 
for the merest fraction of a second, a little 
puff of white smoke shot upward from her 
stand. Even before the report came to my 
ears I saw Le Subtil spring backward off the 
wall, falling in a heap beside it. 

Only for an instant he lay there, however. 
The shout of triumph died in my throat as he 
picked himself up and made off across the 
hill—plainly sorely wounded, but still able to 
run. In suspense I looked at Claire. Her 
gun was a single. Could she have reloaded 
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in the short time allowed her? Almost in- 
stantly came my reply. Another puff arose 
from the wall, another report came crashing 
across the valley, and the fleeing Renard Sub- 
til turned a complete somersault and lay 
still. Clambering over the wall and even then 
reloading as she ran, Claire was beside him 
at once, and a moment later was holding him 
up to my view, an eloquent figure of joy and 
triumph. Loud and long rose my glad “Hur- 
rah!” then, and finally as a fitting climax my 
beaten Ithaca joined in the jubilee. So died 
at last Renard Subtil, king of foxes. 

Already Rex and Clipper were coming 
along the slope, and before I could cross the 
marshy bottom they were beside Claire, 
striving with eager whines to reach their 
dead enemy, who had led them so many an 


unsuccessful chase. Only a single savage 
shake apiece she allowed them, though they 
would gladly have torn him limb from limb. 
Then, repulsing them with cuffs that were 
more caresses than blows, she descended the 
hill. 

Presently as she came I heard her singing, 
the sound of her rich young voice floating 
down to me with the clearness of chiming 
bells. As she drew nearer I caught the words, 
her own, set to an old melody. Holding the 
glossy form of Le Subtil high above the 
leaping dogs, she caroled blithely: 


“Le Renard Subtil, il est bien mort— 
J’ai V'adroit coquin, vraiment. 
Il ne rentrera jamais son fort; 
Aboyez, mes chiens, gaiment.” 


WITH DOG AND GUN 


When we were boys down on the farm 
And life had just begun, 

No sport could equal roaming ’round 

Through woods and fields and fallow ground 


With dog and gun. 


At twenty odd, though maidens fair 
Were waiting to be won, 


We gave them only glances shy 
And slipped off hillward on the sly 


With dog and gun. 


At middle age some sit and smoke 
And look for all their fun 

Around the club house fire. For mine, 

I’ll follow fox tracks through the pine 


With dog and gun. 


Then comes the age when, spite of all, 
Our roving days are done; 
We dream of happy hunting grounds 


Thro’ which we tramp, where game abounds, 
With dog and gun. 
—Frank Farrington 
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AFTER MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY GILPIN WILLSON 


ULL of hopes and anticipations I cast 

business to the winds and left Staun- 

ton, Va., with a friend, in the early 
morning of September 10, to indulge in my 
first moose hunt. After but a poor night’s 
rest on the sleeper we arrived in 'New York 
about noon and met the rest of our party. We 
were five in all, they having preceded us a day 
to make some necessary purchases in the way 
of sleeping bags and camp requisites. We 
spent twenty-four hours in New York and, 
like the small boy at the circus, tried to see 
it all. We took the Pullman the next day for 
St. John by way of Boston, Portland and 
Bangor, arriving there at noon on the twelfth. 
Here we had a six hour wait, but on arriv- 
ing at our hotel, Mr. Rud Allen, an Alder- 
man, introduced himself to us, and most 
kindly introduced us to the favorite Scotch 
and Canadian Club. We had not been in St. 
John an hour before we had met the Mayor 
and all the aldermen, and a jollier, more open- 
hearted, whole-souled lot of people never 
lived. I am a Virginian, and hear the cry 
every day of Virginia hospitality, but let me 
say right here that it was put to shame. They 
literally turned their city and clubs over to 
wus. I think all the party want to go back 
there and make their homes for good and all. 
Reluctantly we left at six o’clock for Bath- 
urst, arriving there at three a.m. Here we 
met our head guide, Charley Crimens, an en- 
thusiastic hunter, as hard a worker and as 
unselfish a guide as ever took a party into 
the woods. After a decidedly poor breakfast 
we got into a wood wagon for a twenty miles 
ride up the Nepisiguit river to the falls over 
a tote road. If you have never traveled over 
a tote road, I would by way of introduction, 
say that football jolting is mild to it. 
However, there was no kicking, as every- 
thing goes on a hunt. At the Falls we met 
our other four guides and the cook, and they 
had our tents pitched for the night and supper 
waiting for us. We were up by daybreak on 
the following morning, and after a good camp 
breakfast, were alloted our individual guides 
and turned into our canoes for a sixty-two 
miles poling up the prettiest river in New 
Brunswick. The river was low, but the cur- 
rent very swift, making the poling difficult. 
Consequently we covered but eighteen miles, 


and our guides put in a hard day’s work. If 
you do not believe it, just stand up in the 
stern of a canoe and try to push it against a 
strong current from sun up to sun down. 
You will find that you cannot do it for fif- 
teen minutes without becoming winded and 
thoroughly weakened. 

The following day broke with a drizzling 
rain, and it being the fifteenth, the first day 
of the season, we were all on the lookout 
for a shot, but on account of the noise made 
by the poling of the canoes, we saw nothing. 
As that same delightful tote-road runs from 
Jathurst to Nepisiguit Lake, a distance of 
eighty-two miles, and varies from fifty yards 
to a mile distant from the river, I decided to 
try walking for a change. The weather had 
cleared and I was tired of the canoe, besides 
having sympathy for the guide. Besides I 
thought that the chances for a shot would 
be better on the road, as anything harboring 
between the road and the river would be 
jumped by the poling on the river. When I 
took up my gun and left my canoe the others 
did likewise. But five men walking together 
are as noisy as six poles hitting the rocks 
in the river, so we saw nothing. The follow- 
ing day was drizzling and anything but pleas- 
ant, and as I had not lost confidence in the 
chances for a shot on the road, I threw my 
poncho over my shoulders and started to 
walk, the rest of the party having taken to 
their boats. 

I had hardly covered a mile before I 
jumped two moose within forty yards of the 
road, but the brush was too thick to get even 
2 snap shot. I stood perfectly still hoping 
that they had not winded me and that they 
would stop, giving me a chance to cut them 
off and get a shot, but their noses are too 
good on a damp morning. As they kept 
going I had to give it up and move on, dis- 
appointed yet encouraged. 

I had gone perhaps a mile further when I 
was startled by something crashing through 
the brush in the direction of the river. Glanc- 
ing down the side of the ridge I was delight- 
ed to see a large bull caribou running at full 
speed away from the river and almost in 
line toward me. I knew from the direction 
| was taking that if he neither saw nor wind- 
ed me, he would cross the road within forty 
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THE CAMP AT LAKE NEPISIGUIT 


yards of where I stood, so I dropped on 
my knee out of sight and waited. Nor did I 
have long to wait, for in a few seconds he 
struck the road, and just as he emerged from 
the brush I took aim just back of his shoul- 
der and fired. Stumbling forward he began 
to sink, but before he fell to the ground 
I had put another ball within two inches 
of the first. I then ran to my prize with 
the intention of sticking him, but after looking 
at his head I changed my. mind and began to 
call to those on the river, as I was alone. 
In about fifteen minutes the party and guides 
began to arrive and we went to work to skin 
and pole him. I was shooting a Winchester 
.32 special, soft nose bullet, and the first bul- 
let had hit a rib as it went in, passed through 
his heart and out at the other side. You 
could run your fist through the hole, not 
only where it 
came out but 
where it enter- 
ed as well; in 
fact the guides 
hung him up, a 
six hundred 
pounds carcass, 
by running a 
pole through 
the holes that 
the ball had 
made. The sec- 
ond ball struck 
within two 
inches of the 
first, going 
through the 
lungs. Either 
of the shots 


but I was by 
myself, did not 
know how far I 
was from the 
river, forty-two 
miles from camp 
and with my 
canoe and guide 
going on, had 
never killed 
anything larger 
than a_ deer 
and could not 
have followed a 
crippled animal 
on account of 
the denseness 
of the forest, 
and hence 
deemed it wise 
to be sure of 
his death. 
This put some enthusiasm into our party 
and they all took to the road, so I got back 
into my canoe for a little rest. At Portage 
brook that evening I left the party, and with 
my guide, Fred Edwards, a wiry, raw-boned 
fellow, muscular, quiet and alert, walked 
about eight miles across country to Upsal- 
quitch Lake, where Crimens has a _ small 
cabin. We reached there about dusk, and took 
a row over the lake, but saw no game. We 
got into camp about half past eight and, 
while I was drying out, Edwards cooked a 
good supper. The following morning we 
were up by five o'clock, and after a cup of 
coffee, were out on the lake again, with eyes 
end ears doing double duty. We quietly cir- 
cled the edge of the lake, only to find that 
the moose were quenching their thirst else- 
where, and returned to camp before nine 
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o’clock for breakfast, after which we started 
to retrace our steps to the river, on our way 
to the main camp, where the others had gone. 
I had but my gun to carry, while my guide 
had a one-hundred-pound sack; but he was 
always right there. That night we camped 
on the side of the river in good hunting 
grounds, and as we had no tent, Fred made a 
lean-to with his blanket, and with a good 
fire, the kind that good guides know how to 
make, we slept very comfortably, although 
the wind howled and the rain poured all 
night long. 

On the afternoon of Friday, the eighteenth, 
we reached the main camp on Lake Nepisi- 
guit, which is one of a series of five lakes, 
nestled among the mountains, varying from 
one to three miles long and from one-half to 
one mile wide. With the dense foliage just 
beginning to lay aside its summer plumage for 
that of winter, our eyes rested upon a pano- 
rama so beautiful that the memory picture 
will be carried for years. 

Just before reaching camp at the foot of 
the lakes, I passed a fine caribou that Caper- 
ton had killed from his canoe. The caribou 
was swimming the lake, and with but his 
head for a target, and the lake well rough- 
ened by a high wind, Caperton had no easy 
shot. 

The main camp was a very comfortable 
two-room log cabin, well chinked with moss 
and with a birch bark roof. It was furnished 
with spruce bough bunks, where we rested 
comfortably and slept soundly. The lakes 
abounded in trout, and we enjoyed casting 
the fly at odd times. It was nothing unusual 
to land three trout at one time, and a half- 
hour’s fishing would often net you two dozen 
trout running from ten to eighteen inches. 
This being the close season, we were only 
allowed to catch what we needed for the ta- 
ble. However, the mountain air gave us good 
appetites, and we were careful not to run out 
of fresh fish. Saturday we put in a hard 
day’s work hunting on the lakes and nearby 
bogans with no success. Monday I was up 
by four o’clock and after a hasty breakfast 
started with Fred, rowing eight miles to the 
foot of the dead waters, where we took a 
blazed trail for six miles across country to a 
likely bogan. I got within thirty-five yards 
of a cow caribou while on the trail and 
stopped for a minute watching her feeding to- 
wards us, when presently the wind shifted, 
she threw up her head, scented, wheeled and 
showed her flag. As I had my allotted cari- 
bou game, I bid her good-bye with the re- 
quest that she raise me a good bull for a 
future day. Arriving at the bogan, I was 
disappointed at finding nothing, but had suf- 


ficient grit left in me not to show it. After 
breaking our fast on some cold biscuits fur- 
nished from our pockets, we turned towards 
the river, reaching our canoe by two, and 
camp by four o'clock. 

After having something to eat, Fred rowed 
me out on the lake about one hundred yards 
and I caught thirty nice trout for supper, 
whereupon as he and I had covered over thir- 
ty miles that day, and it was then past five 
o'clock, I suggested that we knock off and 
call it a day. That seemed satisfactory to 
him, but when I got out of my boat with the 
fish he asked me to lend him my gun, and 
upon asking him where he was going, he 
remarked that he wanted to look around a 
bogan about three miles off to see what the 
chances were there for a hunt early in the 
morning. I replied, “Well, as I was simply 
kfiocking off to give you a rest I will go 
along.” 

We covered the distance in about an hour 
and I slipped through the alders to the edge 
of the bogan to see if anything was feeding 
there; but there was nothing, so Fred left 
me and went up to the head of the pond to 
look for any fresh tracks. Seeing nothing, 
he raised his horn and let out one of those 
plaintive moose calls that made the mountains 
ring for miles. Nothing was received in an- 
swer but echoes, and an increase of racket 
from the loons. Two or three loons on a lake 
at night can make more noise than a band of 
timber wolves. After waiting for a half 
hour he returned to me and repeated the call 
with better results, for, way off on the side of 
the mountain, I heard the bull answer. Fred 
beckoned me to him with his finger and upon 
approaching him he said, “I got an answer.” 
In the way of guying him a little I remarked 
that I had heard a bull frog croaking 
off in the distance, and by the way, the two 
notes are very similar when heard at a dis- 
tance. 

“No,” says he, “that is‘a bull moose. How 
many shells have’ you in your gun.” 

“About five,” I answered. 

“Well, you had better ‘chuck her full’.” So 
“chuck her full” I proceeded to do accord- 
ing to directions. We stood there for fifteen 
minutes waiting for the bull to come in sight, 
hearing his horns hitting the trees every few 
seconds. Those fifteen minutes seemed very 
long while they were passing, but they amply 
paid for many a hard day’s tramping. 

Presently Fred saw him come into the open 
hunting for his mate, and tried to point him 
out to me, but it was getting dark by that 
time, and I did not expect to see anything so 
large, so I could not locate him. I asked 
him if it was that thing that looked like a 
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bush in the water. “No,” said he, “the moose 
is not in the lake, but on the bank on the 
other side. Can’t you see his horns?” I 
replied that I could not, but that I saw 
something that looked like the tops of two 
dead pine trees. 

“Why,” he said, “those are not pine trees 
but his horns. Can you kill him from 
here? I do 
not think that 
I can get him 
in any closer 
to-night.” 

During this 
conver- 
sation on our 


part Mr. 
Moose was 
obliging- 


ly standing 
out in the 
open on the 
other side of 
the bogan 
about __ three 
hundred 
yards ‘from 
us, though 
we were well 
protected by 
underbrush. I 
threw up my 
.32 special to 
take aim, only 


to find the 
sights were 
hardly __visi- THE TROPHY—AND THE 


ble, so took it 

down. However, as I could not better my po- 
sition I took aim at him as well as I could 
and fired. 

From our position neither could see 
him move or flinch from the shot, and my 
guide encouragingly (?) remarked, “By 
gracious, you never touched him.” I thought 
that I must have shot at the wrong thing, 
but just then he half turned so I gave him 
another, aiming at his other shoulder, where- 
upon he went down. “Keep on pumping it 
to him,” said Fred, so I took two more 
chances at him, although I could not see his 
body, as he had fallen in some scrub brush. 

Fred made me fill my magazine again, and 
stand ready to fire in case the moose got up 
while he went across the pond. In a very 
few minutes he called for me to wade over 
as the moose was dead. Well, wade I did, 
for what cared I for water, with my first 
moose down. I certainly felt like a six- 
year old boy, so why not act like one? 





“SMILE THAT WON'T COME OFF” 


I was delighted to find that my first shot 
had really killed him, as the cry from my 
guide was still ringing in my ears. It had 
entered just back of the shoulder, going 
through the lungs and tearing a great hole 
where it came out. The second shot entered 
the shoulder, and one of the two fired while 
he was on the ground had cut his liver in 
half. I have 
mentioned the 
execution of 
the .32  spe- 
cial because 
every one on 
our way up 
to the hunt- 
ing grounds 
had counseled 
us by telling 
us that our 
guns were too 
small caliber. 
On this ac- 
count,  con- 
sidering the 
darkness and 
three hundred 
yards dis- 
tance, to 
bring down a 
twelve - hun- 
dred - pound 
moose virtu- 
ally with the 
first ball, puts 
me and the 
.32 special in 
the same cot 
for all time to come. After sticking the bull, 
Fred said he was ready to go back, but I 
hardly thought that I was, for I wanted that 
head to go back, too. I knew too well: the 
guying that I would get if I returned to 
camp without the head and told the boys 
that I had killed a moose. 

By the time that his head was skinned out, 
it was nine o'clock and so dark you could 
hardly see your hand before you, yet we had 
to wade that pond, walk a quarter of a mile, 
and row three miles to camp. 

We finally reached camp about bedtime 
and forthwith proceeded to celebrate the oc- 
casion and my good luck properly. 

The next three days I lay around camp 
fishing and guying the others, and on the 
fourth day Fred and I bid them good-bye 
and came out by way of the Tobique river. 
On my way out I killed a deer and had a 
good chance at another bull moose, but “Nay, 
nay,” said Fred. 
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BY WILL. M. BOYD 


T was in December that I received a 
most cordial invitation from two of my 
cousins, Cliff and Roger Atwood, to 

spend the Christmas holidays with them at 
their old plantation home on the banks of 
the Ocmulgee river, in Telfair county, Geor- 
gia, and, if I desired, to bring along one or 
two of my boy friends to participate in the 
sports which the old place afforded. 

I still cherished a faint recollection of a 
visit there with my father years before, when 
dear old Grandfather Atwood was living, and 
of a prolonged stroll about the place with 
them both, across the grass-grown, deserted 
fields and amid the ruins of the old slave 
quarters. I recall more distinctly the look 
of unutterable sadness that rested on my 
grandfather’s proud, usually stern visage as 
he stood on the old chimney mounds and 
gazed on the familiar scenes about him. That 
was the hardest part for me to grasp, so re- 
plete were these places with joyousness and 
interest for me. 

I also recalled a giant old oak tree, famil- 
iarly known about the plantation as “Sambo’s 
oak,” from the fact that, in the days of sla- 
very there was born a little black slave-child 
who was christened Sambo, and here, to one 
of the massive old limbs of this tree he swung 
day after day, in a basket woven of white 
hickory splits, while his mother picked cot- 
ton or hoed corn. Anyone who chanced to 
come near the rude cradle would kindly set 
it going, a thing my venerable grandfather 
was seen once or twice to do. Many decades 
had this old landmark furnished the Yuletide 
log for the big house on the hill, and, even 
when I saw it last, it was destined to fur- 
nish many more, though fast shattering to 
the ground. 

I invited two of my favorite class-mates to 
accompany me, Dick Ford and Lloyd Fen- 
wicke, both about the age of fourteen, and 
never was a more enthusiastic acceptance 
given. 

We arrived at our destination just one 
week before Christmas, and Cliff, Roger and 
June,—a sunny-faced little black boy whom I 
remembered as the son of Uncle Mose, the 
famous old plantation cook who was still in 
the faithful service of the Atwoods,—were 


waiting with a two-horse wagon at the little 
railway station to convey us to the house, two 
miles farther up the river. 

Uncle Tom and Aunt Nellie stood on the 
steps of the broad, old-fashioned porch to 
welcome us, and oversee the stowing of our 
sundry belongings away in the depths of the 
roomy old house. I noted very few changes 
about the place, except that the hair about the 
old folks’ temples had changed from silver 
fo purest white. 

A tempting hot supper awaited us in the 
old-fashioned dining-room, with its low ceil- 
ing and antique furnishings, after which we 
drew our chairs about the broad, open fire- 
place in the sitting-room to hear Uncle 
Tom’s ever interesting stories of the days 
before the war. 

The evenings were brilliant under the reign 
of a full moon, and sometime after dinner 
someone suggested a ’possum hunt for the 
next evening. 

“Yes, boys,” said Uncle Tom gaily, “if 
you will catch one we will have an old-fash- 
ioned ’possum dinner on Christmas Day.” 

We assented most joyfully, though none of 
us three Northerners had ever tasted a ’pos- 
sum, moreover, we did not possess the re- 
motest idea of how nor where one could be 
captured. However, in the course of a 
squirrel hunt the following day, in which we 
bagged twenty gray and fox squirrels, I 
learned that their haunts were in the woods 
where the persimmon trees grew thickest and 
where they wandered fearlessly at night in 
quest of the mealy fruit. 

That evening, when the moon was about 
an hour high, we called the four dogs, Rover, 
Quickstep, Rene and Skinny, and prepara- 
tions for the hunt began. 

“You mus’ be sho’ an’ fetch ’im home 
alibe,” cautioned Uncle Mose. “’Case we 
wants to fatten ’im a few days, ’den kill ’im 
and let ’im lay in salt one night an’ parboil 
"im de day befo’ Chris’mus, an’ Chris’mus 
Day we puts ’im in the de oven to brown, 
kivers ’im up in grease an’ taters, an’ evah 
’casionally saturates ’im wid a little vinegah 
an’ watah, den, sakes alibe, chillun, yo’ don’ 
know what’s good tel’ yo’ done tas’ ’im,” Un- 
cle Mose ended. 
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And fetch him alive we did, not, however, 
without a few unfortunate little mishaps. 

Ben, my older cousin, yielded very reluct- 
antly to our pleading to accompany us in 
case of any unexpected difficulties, he being 
several years our senior, and June went along 
to carry the axe and a large sack which we 
intended to bring our captive home in. 

The night was ideal, bright, and with just 
a tinge of frost in the air, and the bare limbs 
of the trees shone white and beautiful in the 
glistening moonlight. 

About three miles from the foot of the 
long lane the dogs stopped and set up a 
chorus of wild, musical yelps in which we 
could plainly distinguish Skinny’s_ clear 
“Woop, woop, woop!” Then we knew the 
“game” had been sighted, as it was the claim 
among the plantation people that Skinny was 
the champion ’possum dog of the pack. 

Panting and breathless we arrived on the 
scene, and beheld, perched high upon a bare 
limb of a tall persimmon tree, clearly outlined 
against the face of the moon, an immense 
*possum, with his sleek tail wound tightly 
around the limb, watching in frightened won- 
der the frantic efforts of the dogs to reach 
him. 

As we gathered under the tree, debating 
as to the best plan to get the ‘possum into the 
sack alive, a bright idea came to Roger, 
and, seizing the sack which June carried roll- 
ed tightly under his arm, he sprang nimbly 
up the tree to the lowest limb, then reached 
for the axe. 

“You see,” he exclaimed exultantly, “when 
I cut off the limb and let it fall to the ground 
he will still cling to it, but if he lets go and 
crawls either way it will be toward the 
trunk, and I will just let him walk right into 
the sack.” 

It was not long before the limb was sev- 
ered. Of course the dogs had to be held, 
which was no light job, as the limb with its 
clinging occupant came crashing to the 
ground. 

Cliff readily seized the end of the limb to- 
ward which the ’possum’s head was turned, 
and I, with grave misgivings, finally consented 
to take the other, and we started on our re- 
turn homie, the rest of the party following 
with the dogs, axe and sack. 

All went well until we reached the wide 
ford of Rock creek, where it was necessary 
to cross a huge log. Just here a rabbit, 
which our noise had probably routed from 
his cosy nest, ran swiftly across the path 
directly ahead of us, whereupon the irre- 
pressible negro boy began to express grave 
misgivings. 


Whether the episode had anything to do 
with our untimely mishap | am not prepared 
to say, but when we were near the middle 
of the big log that spanned the wide stream, 
our prisoner, with a wicked look in his sharp 
little eyes, turned slowly about and began to 
crawl toward my end of the limb. I gave a 
frightened yell, and without stopping to 
think, dropped the limb and started hastily 
backward, but, unfortunately, I missed my 
footing, and the next instant found myself 
waist-deep in the icy stream. 

As quick as a flash, June, who was next 
behind me, squatted on the log, and stretched 
the sack wide open, holding the upper edge 
in his glistening teeth, which the boys of- 
ten referred to as gravestones. In the wild 
pandemonium that followed my plunge, Skin- 
ny had broken loose and forced his way 
around to where the ’possom was, and, just 
as he pounced upon the trembling animal, 
dog and ’possum rolled into the sack togeth- 
er. A wild scramble ensued. 

“Hold it up, wide open,” yelled Cliff, hurl- 
ing the empty limb to one side and hastening 
to the rescue. Together they held the sack 
up, and presently out sprang the terrorized 
dog as if shot from a catapult, landing with a 
splash in the middle of the stream. 

Just here it occurred to me to crawl back 
upon the log, thorougl.ly soaked and shiver- 
ing with cold. 

“You'd better slink off home with Skinny, 
young man, and get by the fire,’ growled 
Ben sarcastically. 

“T tol’ you sumfin’ gwine happen when dat 
ar rabbit cross de road,” declared June sol- 
emnly, as he proceeded to secure the mouth 
of the sack with a stout string. Then, as the 
ludicrous side of the situation unfolded itself 
to us, the entire crowd burst into a wild peal 
of laughter. 

When our mirth had finally subsided we 
moved on across the big log to the opposite 
side of the stream where we secured a stout 
pole and suspended the sack, with its squirm- 
ing occupant, to the middle of it, and, carry- 
ing it as we had the limb, resumed our home- 
ward march. 

It was close to midnight when the tired 
but triumphant little procession filed through 
the big gate behind the house. Uncle Mose 
was waiting at his cabin door to see what 
our luck had been. 

“Well, if dey ain’ done fetch ’im home 
alibe I ain’t heah!” he chuckled admiringly 
as we deposited our precious burden at his 
feet. 

I hurried on to the house where, under 
the motherly supervision of Aunt Nellie, I 
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was soon wrapped in a hot blanket and lay 
snoozing in the depths of a soft, billowy 
feather-bed. I was aroused a little later by 
Uncle Mose’s voice who was telling me to 
rouse up and drink a cup of steaming tea 
of some sort, fragrant and spicy, and with a 
suspicion of brandy. 
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Except for a frightful sore throat which 
developed the following morning, nothing 
serious resulted from my mishap, and the 
juicy brown ’possum, with its delicious gravy 
and crisp browned potatoes, which crowned 
the table on Christmas day, fully compensated 
me for my cold bath. 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL ON HER OWN STREET 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA 


BY D. BURT PEARSALL 


NE evening in January, I took the train 
out of San Francisco for Los Angeles, 
and after depositing my luggage under 

my berth, went to the smoking room, curled 
up in a seat and proceeded to enjoy a quiet 
smoke. Fellow travelers seemed to be scarce 
that evening, and we had probably reached 
San Jose before I was disturbed. Then some 
one entered and broke in on the chain of my 
thoughts, by remarking—“Well if it isn’t 
old Tom Henderson. How in the name of 
common sense did you ever happen to be on 
this train?” Looking up, who should I be- 
hold but old Bucky Thompson, and with a 
jump I seized his hand, offered him a cigar, 
rang for the porter and overwhelmed him 
with questions. 

Bucky had been an old college chum of 
mine back East and I had not set eyes on him 
since he left college, two years before I did. 
His living in Frisco and my home being in the 
East made us lose track of one another. Well, 
we sat there plying each other with ques- 
tions as to our doings for the past five years, 
for probably four hours, ere either of us hap- 
pened to inquire whither the other was going, 
and what he was going to do, till I happened 
to land on the subject of hunting and said 
that I was going south after California deer. 

“Tom,” says Bucky, “you are just the per- 
son I am looking for. I have a summer villa 
down in Santa Barbara-and have rented it 
for the winter to some Chicago friends. Game 
is plentiful down there; that is, quail. Never 
saw so many ‘top knots’ in my life. I keep 
all my hunting outfits at the villa, and am 
now going down for a few days’ shooting. 
Don Q., my setter, and Pep’s Babe, my point- 
er, are at the house, so now you get off with 
me in the morning, and I will give you a few 
days of the fastest quail shooting you ever 
experienced. No you don’t” (as I proceed- 
ed to put in a few excuses about having my 
traps checked through to Los Angeles), “I 
have outfits enough down here for half a 
dozen. You must come along, and we shall 
talk over the past few years. The shooting 
is fine; I was down at the opening of the 
season in October and it was great. Johnny 
Brooks was along, you remember Johnny, 
played quarter on the team for two years, and 
a poorer shot with a gun you never saw. 


Well, Tommy, old boy, you should have been 
along, it was simply great. Quail every- 
where; all one had to do was stand behind 
the dogs and shoot, as they rose up one at a 
time, and a good shot could bag as many as 
fifty in an afternoon. But it is different now, 
as they have been shot at so much, that they 
go in flocks, not bevies, of hundreds; sounds 
fishy, doesn’t it, old boy? But just wait till 
you run up against them. Hunting “Bob 
Whites” back in old Pennsylvania was work 
and sport combined, while shooting ‘top 
knots’ out here is nothing but sport, pure and 
simple. I’ll admit Johnny and I killed more 
than we really ought, but then it was impossi- 
ble to leave when the game was flying all 
around us.” 

“Now see here, Bucky, old man,” said I; 
“T ought to go right straight through, but I 
simply can’t miss that shooting, so here goes. 
I am good for.three days, no more, no less.” 
With that we went to our berths for the 
night, either to dream of quail or our old 
Alma Mater back east. 

About seven the next morning, we piled 
off at Santa Barbara and took a “hack” to 
Bucky’s villa. The Chicago folks were glad 
to see us and offered the hospitality of the 
place. As we were there for sport, no time 
was to be lost and by nine o'clock we were 
in our shootings togs, mounted the buck- 
board, dogs and all, and were off to the hills 
back of town. Arriving there, we left our 
rig in the hands of a half-breed Mexican and 
started across the fields. Then Bucky turned 
the dogs loose and away they bolted like a 
whirlwind. 

“Tom,” says Bucky, “you follow over on 
the left, I will take the right and handle the 
dogs.” Thus we started out, and had gone 
probably two hundred yards, when Don’s tail 
shot straight and Babe, who was a few paces 
behind, stood like a statue. It was as pretty 
a point as I ever saw and Bucky was loath 
to disturb them. Finally, he very quietly gave 
the word, and those two dogs wormed their 
way forward step by step, till in a moment 
there was a tremendous fluttering of wings 
and up they went—quail—I never saw the like 
of it. I was so dumbfounded it was several 
seconds before I even thought of letting loose 
at them, and when I did, nothing fell. “There 
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must have been an even hundred in that 
bunch,” I cried to Bucky, for I was literally 
bubbling over with excitement. “H’m, that’s 
nothing,” said he, “wait and you will see 
some quail; a bunch that will make your 
head swim. Over on the lee side of that hill 
vonder we shall find them. They stay there 
all season.” 

The dogs, as if they knew, worked in that 
direction, and slowly crept around the knoll, 
halting, then moving on again, working in 
such uniform style, that it would have made 
any dog lover’s heart beat with pride and joy 
to have witnessed it. As before Don was 
in the lead and the moment his head shot up 
and tail stiffened, Babe backed him up like a 
true soldier, both awaiting the command 
from Bucky, the general. Then it was creep, 
halt, creep and away they went with a whirr, 
whirr, a flock twice as large as the first one. 
But I was not caught napping this time; I 
stopped three, Bucky four, though he could 
have had more had he tried. Then we spent 
three hours of the fastest quail shooting I 
ever took part in. We bagged twenty-eight, 
then decided it was time to “hike,” so re- 
turning to our buckboard, we were off for 
home. The following day we were out and 
at it again bright and early, and by noon had 
bagged all we wanted. 

The third day was to be my last. The 
dogs were in excellent condition, as the two 
days’ hunting had taken the kennel dullness 
out of them. The weather was just right. It 
was one of those days that makes the blood 
tingle, and causes you to feel happy that you 


are living. A clear, cloudless sky, with a 
slight fog gradually rising from the earth, 
the air tinted with the smell of salt from 
the ocean, the sun just beginning to play 
havoc with the dew, all of which seemed with 
every step to send our spirits one notch high- 
er. I don’t think the dogs had been turned 
loose more than five minutes before Don 
made a point, and, in a moment two lone 
birds arose,—bang! bang! went Bucky’s gun 
and two little brown beauties were downed, 
-—as pretty a double as could be made. Then 
for about fifteen minutes the dogs raced up 
and down, seeking eagerly for the sign of 
some game, but in vain, till finally Babe halt- 
ed, held her nose high in the air, and whirl- 
ing around, dashed rapidly away to the left, 
her pace gradually becoming slower as she 
carefully worked towards a clump of bushes, 
fetting close and closer to the ground until 
it appeared as though she was crawling. I 
was following her up and when she came to 
a point, gave the word, and with a whirr, 
they were up and away—bang! boom! bang! 
and three more top knots were counted out. 
Thus we followed the dogs, for four hours, 
bringing them down in ones and twos till the 
limit mark was reached. Then we decided 
it was enough for one day, and tramping back 
to the rig, returned to the villa. 

That evening, after thanking Bucky for 
the three days’ fine shooting, and good time 
“on the side,” I took the train southward for 
Los Angeles, promising myself that another 
year would find me back in the Santa Bar- 
bara Hills, shooting “top knots.” 
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Sports in Alabama while the Storm King Reigns in the North 


BY G. MURRAY SHEPPARD 


CHILLY, marrow-searching nor’wester, 
relentlessly humming over endless vis- 

tas of yellow prairie, a pale cold sun, a 

hard blue sky, snow in the hollows; creeks, 
ponds, lakes and sloughs hard in King Frost’s 
firm grasp, and over all a silence, a solitude, a 
desolation that oppresses the heart—is it to 
be wondered at, that one’s thoughts wander 


he looks earnestly at the gulls, and then at 
me, with a wag of his tail, that says plainly, 
“Those are queer looking ducks, but easy 
shooting, and I’d really enjoy retrieving one 
this warm day.” In due time we enter Week’s 
bay and then up the serpentine reaches of 
Magnolia river, every turn vieing with its 
predecessor in the entrancing beauty of the 





ON THE PLACID MAGNOLIA 


southward, whither the long lines of Honkers 
so recently winged their noisy flight? 

In retrospection, let me go back but a year, 
today. 

Seated upon a canvas covered pile of 
miscellaneous cargo, aboard a gasoline pro- 
pelled scow, we were plowing the waters 
of the bay Farragut rendered famous, by 
saying something which showed he didn’t 
care for torpedoes. We wear our summer 
clothes, and faithful Petruchio is panting as 


forest verdure, the live oaks with their mighty 
branches decked with fringes and _ tassels 
of Spanish moss, the bays and junipers, the 
gums and cedars, the yupons with their 
wealth of crimson berries, the almost black 
magnolias, the rich glossy foliage of the or- 
all backed by the uniformly sober 
green of the stately pines. Mullets leaping 
from the water, buzzards soaring overhead, 
mocking birds and brown thrushes and red 
birds and woodpeckers, and dozens more 


ange, 
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flitting about in the bushes. Here and there 
delightful homes peep forth from a maze of 
china-berries, maples, pears, camelias and 
roses, and overrun with a wealth of creepers, 
though the jasmine and wisteria are not yet 
in bloom. 

The “Chuckity-chuckity-chuckity” of the en- 
gines echo along the reaches till one imagines 
we have others ahead 
and astern. Now we 
are passed by a bus- 
tling launch, and 
then in turn, we over- 
haul some homeward 
bound _ fisherman, 
who, standing up in 
his skiff throws a 
beautiful string of 
sea-trout aboard, as 
a present to the cap- 
tain. At last, with 
much racket and re- 
versing of engines, 
we tie up to a small 





In early summer the black bass afford good 
sport, casting from a boat towards the bank, 
and in the fall tarpon are plentiful in Week’s 
Bay. The sea-trout are good eating, hand- 
some and gamey, but they do not jump like 
the bass, rather going in the other direction, 
boring for the bottom. One I caught casting 
a spinning minnow, and he did his best to 
tow my boat to the 
bottom several times. 

For novelty you 
can go after mullet, 
in the dark of the 
moon, and it is quite 
a trick to cast the 
circular net without 
falling overboard. 
These fish won’t take 
anything off a hook, 
but fresh out of the 
water they are very 
nice; perhaps you 
would like to try jig- 
ging flounders, catch- 


wharf,. We have ar- ing dog sharks, or 
rived—where? Mag- harpooning porpoises 
nolia Springs. in the bay. You have 
“But where is the but to choose, they 
town?” “Oh! Up and are there. 
down the river I As for my own 
reckon.” preference give me 
And so it proves. my gun and dog and 
The river is, practi- let me wander 
cally, Main Street, through the pillared 
visiting, going to €: = cloisters of long 
church, delivering A GRAND-STAND POINT IN THE SHADOW  iJeaved pine, across 


goods, peddling veg- 
etables, etc., are all 
done in boats, and everyone seems to be 
trolling as he goes. We rent a furnished cot- 
tage, order a supply of eatables, catch three 
sea-trout for supper and are at home and 
settled in no time. Thirty yards below the 
house ebbs and flows the river, for it is tidal 
here; and strange as it may seem both fresh 
and salt water fishes are caught. Bream, 
which are neither more nor less than sun-fish, 
and crabs we get at our landing, and around 
the bend is the famous Devil’s Hole, the best 
spot for fish on the river, sixty feet deep in 
the center, and about one hundred yards 
across, and the beauty of it is you don’t 
know what you have hooked until you see it. 
Sea-trout preponderate, but you may have 
red-fish, cravalia, or possibly pickerel, or 
maybe drum or rock bass, and once I saw 
an alligator gar hooked on ordinary trout 
tackle and a bamboo pole, yet too sluggish to 
break loose, till a Creole speared him, and 
he was all two men could haul ashore. 


OF THE PINES 


the fire-scathed open- 
ings where the charr- 
ed stumps and limbs of mighty monarchs lie 
scattered in sometimes bewildering confu- 
sion; across the creeks where the bay and 
cypress intertwine their knotted roots, through 
the oak openings and sapling thickets where 
the quail love to hide, with Pete ranging fast 
and free, with nose in air and waving flag; the 
creamy white of: his silky coat showing clear 
and distinct against the bright green tufts 
of the seedling pines. And if perchance the 
little brown birds lie low, close to his path, 
and the gentle breeze is right, and his nos- 
trils are filled suddenly with the scent he 
knows so well, ’tis good to see him swing 
into a grand-stand point, a statue as tense 
and motionless as Lot’s wife when she turn- 
ed for a parting glance at Sodom and Go- 
morrah. To be sure, among the saplings the 
resultant explosion of quail (I can liken it to 
nothing else), each taking a separate corri- 
dor for escape, may rattle the shooter and 
waste shells, but that after all is only second- 
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ary, where birds are so plentiful and our re- 
quirements so few. The surroundings are 
the charming pictures photographed forever 
on the brain: they are enough. 

Then when the surrounding neighborhood 
has been explored, branch out for the back- 
woods; try your skill with the rifle amongst 
the numerous deer in the black water coun- 
try, or get some hounds and go after a bob- 
cat, and if the music and the subsequent 
scrap does not stir your pulses I know noth- 
ing that will, except nitro-glycerine—or hold! 

Have you ever walked through the woods 
at night? When perchance this same feline 
is in a querulous mood, and the owls are 
jeering at him and the wind is whispering 
weird wails to the melancholy pines, which 
toss their branches and wring their hands, 
metaphorically, as if at an Irish wake? You 
sit on a log and with awe watch the dark 
shadows imperceptibly take form as the east 
grows pale, and you take your “yelper” and 
choosing a comparatively still moment, call 
plaintively to the Bronze King of the wood- 
lands, and perchance he hears, and gobbles 
and approaches, and the first gleam cast 
across the glade by the God of Day illum- 
ines the crimson wattles and inflated plu- 


mage of a grand turkey gobbler! Caution, 
if your heart is weak, don’t go. 

Then the return, no matter what you’ve 
done, tired, hungry, happy; perhaps trium- 
phant, and a fair-haired, merry-eyed little 
chap comes dancing out to meet you and 
with joyous shouts proclaims aloud that 
“Fazzy has shooted a birdie,” and proceeds 
to drive the old dog round by the tail. That 
makes it sweeter yet,—and I don’t know, 
but after a supper of glorious Bon Secour 
oysters, broiled sea-trout, quail on toast, lus- 
cious sweet potatoes, hot biscuits and wild 
honey, when you sit on the verandah and the 
moon rises more brilliant than ever before 
over the black lacework of the tree tops, and 
your pipe is burning well, and the fellow 
across the river who plays the bugle is doing 
his very best; the rich, resonant, clear cut 
notes permeating the now inky forest, till the 
fire-flies dance and the tree-toads sing, and 
even the hounds now bay in time at the foot 
of the tree the possums climb; and the dark- 
ies’ yell when the old tree falls drowns the 
bugle’s farewell call. Then, to go over it all 
again in your mind and compare it to the bliz- 
zard’s icy blast; that, perhaps, appeals best of 
all for the land of the magnolias. 
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THE HOLD-UP AT PUENTE-ALTO 


BY BOURDON WILSON 


ARTON was one of the queer fellows 
so often met with on the frontier and 
in Mexico. Taciturn and uncommuni- 
cative, neither seeking nor offering friend- 
ship or sympathy, he lived alone in a world 
of his own. He was dignified to a fault, and 
coldly repellant in manner, and but one per- 
son ever laid claim to having seen him give 
way to an emotion. As the story was told, 
Charley Capers, one of the pay-clerks, looked 
into the paymaster’s office late one night, and 
saw Barton sitting at his desk, his face pale 
and drawn, and one trembling hand clutching 
the photograph of a woman. But as it was 
a well known fact that Charley’s vision was 
somewhat erratic when he stayed out late at 
night, but little credence was given the story. 
3eyond the fact that he came from San 
Francisco, the inquisitive ones were never 
able to go; of course the higher officials of 
the road were acquainted with his previous 
history, or they would not have given him 
his position, but to others he came as a 
stranger, and a stranger he remained to the 
end. That he was cordially detested by his 
subordinates goes without the saying, and 
not only they, but every other employee con- 
sidered it a personal grievance when he was 
appointed paymaster. Some of the trainmen 
were heard to speak of tieing up the road in 
order to force his removal, but that came to 
naught, for they soon had a real grievance 
that sank Barton’s appointment into insignifi- 
cance. This was the company’s notification 
that, in future all wages would be paid in 
Mexican silver dollars, instead of United 
States currency as formerly. 

At that time a Mexican silver dollar was 
worth ninety cents of American money, there- 
fore the change meant a ten per cent reduc- 
tion of wages. And _ besides that every 
American in the country had a deep con- 
tempt for everything Mexican, the deprecia- 
ted money in particular. A meeting was 
held, and a committee selected to wait on the 
manager and enter an objection. Their pro- 
test fell flat, however, for the manager quick- 
ly convinced the committeemen that the 
change was made in compliance with a de- 
mand of the Mexican government, and by 
sad experience we had come to realize that 


we were in Mexico, and that the Mexicans 
were running the country to suit themselves. 
But as it was not the intention of the com- 
pany to make a reduction in wages, the mana- 
ger promised an increase in the number of 
dollars that would offset the difference in 
values, and the committee retired very well 
pleased. 

In spite of this there were a few “sore- 
heads” and chronic “kickers,” men who were 
never satisfied, who freely predicted trouble 
for the management as the result of the 
change. 

“Company’s goin’ to get sick o’ them’dobes 
(silver dollars) yet,” one of them remarked 
as he stood watching a transfer of sacks of 
coin to the pay-car. “The sight o’ so much 
money’s goin’ to set somebody wild, one o’ 
these days, and the band-wagon’ll be held up 
before it gets out o’ the yard. Don’t see why 
they didn’t stick to long green, anyhow— 
nobody could tell how much stuff the pay- 
master was taking out with him then.” 

This remark was overheard by one of the 
officials, who was struck by its logic, and 
thereafter the transfers of coin from the 
treasurer's vaults to the pay-car were made 
after nightfall. The predicied hold-up came 
nevertheless. 

One night I had remained in the office rath- 
er late, writing letters to the home-folks, and 
had just finished, when the telegraph opera- 
tor rushed into the room, fluttering a tele- 
gram in his hand. 

“Where’s the Old Man?” he asked, excit- 
edly. 

He meant the general superintendent, and 
as that official had not returned since going 
to his supper, I replied diplomatically that I 
presumed that he was at home and in bed. 

“Well, just rush this up to him if you want 
to see him turn out lively,” returned the 
operator, handing me the telegram. 

“What’s up?” I asked, carelessly, beginning 
to read the message. I read two lines, then 
grabbed by hat and started out on the run. 
“Where was the pay-train when last report- 
ed?” I paused at the door to ask. 

“Pulled out from El Sauz about fifteen 
minutes ago.” 

“Order it held at Chihuahua,” I shouted 
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as I started again. “Sign the Old Man's 
name—lI’ll be responsible.” 

The telegram was from the superintendent 
of tracklaying, down at the “front,” and con- 
veyed the information that a band of rus- 
tlers, lawless hangers-on of the tracklaying 
camp, had planned to derail and rob the pay- 
car at Puente-Alto. The scoundrels could 
not have chosen a place better suited to their 
purpose: a narrow cut leading to a bridge 
over a forty-foot canon, the bed of which 
wormed its way full seventy feet below the 
grade of the railway. 

I was soon pounding on the door of the 
Old Man’s louse, and at last succeeded in 
arousing him. He was not in good humor, 
and the door flew open with a crash. “Im- 
portant,” I said, handing him the telegram. 

“Well, why didn’t you let it wait until 
morning?” he returned, querulously. He 
went back to his room, where a light was 
burning, and there was silence for a moment 
or two; then a chair was slammed on the 
floor, and my superior’s bare feet beat a tat- 
too to the door again. 

“Did you think to order the car held?” 
he asked, breathlessly. 

“T did—at Chihuahua—signed your name.” 

“Good! Hurry back to the office and see 
that the order is obeyed. I'll be there soon 
as I can get on some clothes.” 

I ran, but he reached the office shortly after 
I did, and sweeping a lot of papers off a ta- 
ble, drew up a chair, and his pencil began to 
fly. 

When the pay-train arrived in Chihuahua 
a telegram of some length was handed in to 
Barton, and Charley Capers, who watched 
him as he read, saw his cigar fall unnoticed 
from his lips to the floor. No other sign of 
agitation escaped him, but that was enough 
to arouse Charley’s curiosity. He read the 
message a second time, and carefully placing 
it in his pocket, went to the gun-rack and 
began examining the car’s equipment of ri- 
fles. Charley waited to see no more, and 
quietly leaving the car, went to the telegraph 
office. He was gone but a few minutes, and 
returned fairly quivering with excitement. 

“Say, boys!” he whispered to the other 
clerks, “we’re in for a hot time this trip— 
Car’s goin’ to be held up at Puente-Alto! 
The Old Man has wired for more soldiers, 
and as soon as they come, we're to pull out 
and go on just as though everything were 
all right!” 

“Get out! Been drinking again?” returned 
one of his listeners. 

“Drinkin’ nothin’?” Charley rejoined. “It’s 
the truth—Billy Evans just told me! Said 


the Old Man’s got the wire hot! And here 
come the soldiers now!” he added, pressing 
his face against the window. “Cavalry, by 
Jove!” he exclaimed, springing to his feet, and 
followed by his companions, he ran out on 
the platform. 

A detachment of cavalry had just passed 
the car, and at command from their officer, 
the troopers dismounted and led their horses 
to the cattle-chute. The horses were quickly 
loaded into a stock car, and the men filed into 
a coach that the switch-engine coupled to the 
forward end of the pay-car. The stock car 
was coupled to the forward end of that. In 
a coach coupled to the rear end of the pay- 
car was the company of infantry that always 
guarded the car over the road. As the train 
drew out from Chihuahua, Barton curtly in- 
formed his clerks of the proposed robbery, 
and advised them to get what sleep they 
could before Puente-Alto was reached. But 
excited nerves will not quiet at command, 
and the men spent the night in their chairs. 

The peaks of a range of mountains in the 
west were beginning to glow with the rays of 
the rising sun when the train-conductor en- 
tered the car and informed Barton that 
Puento-Alto was but a few miles away. Bar- 
ton roused the clerks, who were dozing, and 
in his usual cold, even manner of speaking, 
gave them their instructions: The defense 
of the car must be their aim; if it were not 
attacked, they were not expected to take 
part in the conflict, and must not expose 
themselves. He locked the doors, and going 
to the gun-rack handed a rifle to the conduc- 
tor, and one to each of the clerks, and taking 
one himself, calmly resumed his seat. The 
clerks peered eagerly into the gradually lift- 
ing gloom of the morning and conversed in 
excited whispers. 

The train did not slow down until the 
headlight brought the bridge into view; then 
two short, sharp blasts came from the en- 
gine, and the brakes began to grind. Not a 
light was visible in the train, but the windows 
fairly bristled in the gray gloom of the can- 
von with the muzzles of rifles held in the 
hands of men who could shoot without light. 
Slower and slower moved the train, and as 
the front engine-trucks dropped to the ties 
where the rails had been removed it came to 
a standstill. 

There was a moment of intense silence; 
then a movement in the chaparral beside the 
trick. A sharp command rang out, and with 
a rush the hold-ups sprang into view, and 
ran toward the silent train. They were met 
by a sheet of flame that burst from the win- 
dows and a deafening crash went echoing out 
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among the hills. Then there arose from the 
outlaws a hideous medley of groans and 
shrieks. The smoke of the discharge lifted 
slowly, giving the remnant of the band time 
to recover from their surprise, and to dart 
back into the brush. Another volley thunder- 
ed from the cars; then a trumpet sounded and 
the troopers leaping to the ground, ran to 
the stock-car, raised a gang-plank, led down 
their horses, and started in pursuit. 

No prisoners were taken—they would have 
been an incumbrance. Those of the robbers 
who reached their horses, succeeded in mak- 
ing good their escape; the others were 
brought back to the bridge and laid in a 
ghastly row beside the track. The sun was 
shining brightly when the soldiers at last 
completed their work, and their commander 
appeared at the door of the pay-car to an- 
nounce the victory. At his invitation, Barton 
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went to view the bodies of the dead outlaws. 

“All are Americans, I think,” said the offi- 
cer, as they were scrutinizing the faces; 
“and, what is most wonderful, my men have 
discovered that one is a woman dressed in 
man’s clothing. Ah, yes, there she is—She 
fought like a demon, and was killed—” 

With an inarticulate moaning cry, Barton 
sank down beside the corpse, and taking the 
head of the dead woman into his arms, be- 
gan kissing the face and hair. 

“Dios, seior! Then you knew her!” the 
officer cried in astonishment. “What was she 
to you?” 

Lifting a white, drawn face, Barton replied 
brokenly: “Everything—now,  Lieutenant— 


She was—my wife.” 

A new paymaster was appointed within the 
week, for Barton wired his resignation from 
*the nearest telegraph station. 
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THE PROFESSOR AND-HIS GUIDE 





BY N. H. CROWELL 


OWEYED HICGINS and Flick Murchi- 
son had spyn a yarn between them; 
Coweyed doing the heavy work and re- 

ferring all doubtful spots to Flick, whose 
corroboration was of the brusque and staccato 
order that carries conviction to the hearers. 

In the ensuing pause old Thad Wasler, the 
superannuated guide and Indian-chaser, lifted 
his shaggy brows and beheld sundry appeal- 
ing glances centered upon him. 

“Hem,” said he, hunching forward, 
“Reckon you upstarts is feelin’ arter a rale 
story, haint ye? Now fellers, I’m ol’—darned 
ol’—but they aint nobody goin’ onsatisfied 
w’en th’ ol’ man has a reppytoire thet aint 
more’n half eckzausted. Drag yer stools 
nearder, kids—I can’t yell like I useter onct. 

When the audience had shifted and were 
again quiet and expectant, the old man pro- 
ceeded. 

“Sev’ril years back w’en I wuz a-pilotin’ 
tenderfeet an’ deppity-sheriffs up inter th’ 
mountains an’ back agin, I took on a p’tick- 
ler case thet I'll allus have fresh in my think- 
box. ’E wuz a buggist an’ a gee-somethin’- 
or-other hailin’ from Boston, a town further 
east, so ’e said. Bein’s !’d agreed aforehan’ 
on takin’ th’ party out I kep’ my word but 
’e wuz shore a ridick’lous critter fer them 
parts. "E wuzzent bigger than a cheekfull 
o’ fortyrod an’ ’is waist wa’n’t bigger’n gal 
o’ sixteen’s. 

“An’ ’e had traps enough to make a mule’s 
back sag, an’ sech traps! Thar wuz nets 
with poles on w’ich same wuzt’ ketch grass- 
hoppers an’ varyous insecks too numerous 
t’ mention. An’ a case o’ colored likkids in 
bottles w’ich ’e said wuz to put spec’mens 
in fer perservin’ pupposes. An’ ’e showed 
me a lookin’-glass thet ye could hol’ on yer 
pocketbook an’ make yerself think ye wuz 
rich—w’y, say, a dollar bill looked like a 
mile o’ circus signboard lookin’ through thet 
glass o’ his’n. ’E had a few books along 
wich same I stole one to read onct but say— 
I'd a-sprained my spine if I’d ever pernounced 
one o’ them words—’e said ’twuz some lang- 
widg w’at had died a spell back. 

“Th’ Perfesser—’e tol’ me ’e Perfessered in 
a collige back to Boston—th’ Perfesser sor- 
ter took a likin’ to me afore we’d fairly got 





a-goin—said I had some fairish points 
mongst w’ich wuz a fine Grecian proboscis. 
I didn’t “low no man to say thet "bout me 
them times an’ th’ Perfesser kem mighty 
nigh gittin’ cleaned out afore ’e explained 
th’ thing. 

“First day out ‘twuz sorter rainy an’ 
towards night th’ Perfesser ’peared jest bout 
tickled to death bout somethin’ so bimeby 
I says: 

“Anything funny, Perfesser?” 

“I wuz jest -cogertatin’,” says ’e, “Over th’ 
phernomen’l oppertunity fer a test o’ my 
sleeper.” 

“Yer wat?” says I. 

“My sleepin’-bag,” ’e says, an’ then 
chuckled. 

I put in some tollable tall thinkin’ but 
couldn’t figger ’im out nohow an’ fin’ly I 
begins advercatin’ makin’ camp, seein’s it 
kep’ right on rainin’ so pesky. 

“Certainly,” ’e says, “Pitch ‘er w’enever 
ye like. I feel puffeckly safe anywhere with 
my sleeper an’ my hoss-hair rope.” 

“Hoss-hair rope!” says I, nearly fallin’ 
down. 

“Rattlesnake discourager,” ’e says, lookin’ 
at me kinder sharp an’ fierce. 

“Oh, o’ course, s’cuse me!” I says,, feel- 
in’ roun’ under a mule’s stomach t’ see if 
th’ buckles wuz loose. 

“Arter I’d set up camp comf’table an’ lit 
a fire in front, Perfesser ’e onairthed ’is 
sleeper. *Twuz nuthin’ but an overgrowed 
fingerstall with sheep’s hair growin’ inside. 
I felt in it, then I says, 

“Sleep inside o’ thet, P’rfesser ?” 

“My man,” says ’e, “Yer observation is 
more commendabler than I wuz led t’ sus- 
peck.” 

“Do ye know th’ combination arter ye git 
in?” I say next, feelin’ sorter techy. 

“Combination?” ’e says, “Everdently ye 
mean t’ ask if I understan’ th’ mechanikil 
properties an’ posserbilities o’ this most nec- 
essary paryphernalyer?” I nodded. 

“T do,” ’e says. 

“Jest then I went outside an’ seppyrated 
a botfly from one o’ th’ mules w’at wuz 
kickin’ in th’ back end o’ th’ tent an’ thinks 
I, I’ll jest lug this in t’ th’ Perfesser. 
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“W’at have we ’ere?” ’e says, w’en I kem 
back. 

“A pecoolyer inseck,” says I, holdin’ it t’ 
th’ light. 

“Arter one look ’e dived fer ’is maggerfyin’ 
glass an’ spent a minute or two examinin’ 
th’ critter. 

“A fine spec’men o’ Gasterophelous equi,” 
’e says. Wal, I let Mister Gas-etcet’ry drop 
pooty sudden, I kin tell ye an’ I says, 

“Is them equis pisen Perfesser ?” 

“Thet is a subjeck open t’ discussion,” ’e 
says, “Emernent zoolergists an’ botternists 
say one thing—th’ medikil maternity another 
and I still say yet another. Th’ gen’ral consen- 
sus 0’ opinion, howsomever,” ’e says, “is 
thet th’ inseck is entirely non-toxic.” 

“Wall, seein’s I had foun’ out, I didn’t en- 
quire no more questions. Bimeby w’en I wuz 
haulin’ off my boots I seed a kinder puzzled 
look on th’ Perfesser’s face. 

“I’m jest consid’rin’,” ’e says, “whether one 
ondresses or remains in ’is clothing w’en 
usin’ th’ sleepin’-bag.” 

“Will it hol’ ye both?” I says. 

“T think so,” says ’e. 

“Then I’d take ’em off an’ stuff ’em in first. 
A feller can’t be too p’tickler "bout ’is 
clothes out ’ere in th’ wilderness,” I says. 

“Thet’s so,” says ’e, an’ ’e perceeded t’ 
do so. 

“Arter th’ Perfesser had got in an’ pulled 
th’ flap in arter ’im, I heerd a noise an’ 
out popped ’is head like a mad_ snappin’- 
turtle’s. 

“Th’ rope,” ’e says, “Th’ rattlesnake per- 
ventative. Kindly adjust it aroun’ me.” 

“T took an’ looped it aroun’ on th’ airth 
t’ perteck th’ Perfesser from th’ tarrible rep- 
tyles. Pooty soon I turns in an’ went t’ 
sleep. ’Peared like I hadn’t pulled more’n 
two first-class snores w’en my hair riz right 
up an’ I follered. ’Twuz blacker’n cats in 
a coalbin an’ th’ Perfesser wuz shakin’ out 
langwidg at th’ rate o’ a hunderd yells a 
minute. 

“Hi!” say I, ’twixt yells, “W’at’s got ye?” 

“Snakes! Quick! Lights! Hatchets! 
Clubs!” ’e says, all t’ onct. 

“T reckon I had a light goin’ in ’bout waltz 
time an’ and say—ye kin peel my pelt if thar 
wuzzent th’ Perfesser a-settin’ up on ’is 
sleepin’-bag an’ a-holdin’ thet air hoss-hair 
rope with both han’s an’ ’is face as white as 
a sheet o’ paper. In a secont ’e looks up at 
me an’ drops th’ rattlesnake perteckter. 

“Eckscuse me, Mister Walser,” says ’e, “I 
wuz dreamin’ I wuz in th’ awful clutches o’ 
a Bohippus Yooropus.” 

“Them air bad things” I says, “Kin ye git 
t’ sleep again?” 


“Luckily, I kin. My mind is trained,” ’e 
says. 

“Too bad,” says I, wonderin’ ’e’d confess 
such a thing, “How’d yet get it strained, Per- 
fesser, if thet’s proper?” 

“Trained, I said, my dear interrogator!” 
Says ’e. 

“Bein’ called thet nachelly settled it an’ I 
went back to sleep again. 

“Next mornin’ bright an’ airly th’ Perfes- 
ser wuz up an’ ready fer business. ’E felt 
aroun’ inside ’is kit an’ draws out a long- 
handled tackhammer an’ a leetle eyegoggle 
that jest claps t’ yer eye an’ stays thar. 

“Kem on,” says th’ Perfesser, “I’m ready. 
A fine mornin’ fer a Roadygastrous eppy- 
curassus,” says ’e. 

“Ves, it is,’ I answers, humorin’ ’im, 
“Them critters is thick roun’ these parts an’ 
their scalps is markitable.” 

“T thought I'd git it with th’ tackhammer 
but th’ Perfesser changed ’is mind. So we 
lit out down th’ gulch, th’ Perfesser skinnin’ 
‘is eye t’ right an’ left an’ me jest watchin’ 
th’ Perfesser. Suddintly ’e jumps back ’bout 
ten foot an’ waves ’is han’. I looked but 
they wa’n’t no b’ar nor nothin’—so I says, 

“W’at’s up?” 

“Six—thousan’—years—ol’!” says th’ Per- 
fesser, sorter to ’imself. 

“Is it alive?” says I, feelin’ cur’ous. ’E 
gin me a look thet wuz reproachfuller than 
all git-out an’ then ’e got down on ’is han’s 
an’ knees an’ went to peckin’ away with ’is 
leetle hammer. In a minute ’e chipped off a 
small piece o’ rock “bout th’ size o’ yer thumb 
an’ stuck it in ’is pocket arter rollin’ it up in 
some thin paper. I offered t’ lug in an arm- 
ful o’ th’ stuff seein’s th’ gulch wuz full o’ 
it but ’e gin me a hard look an’ paid no ’ten- 
tion. 

“We kep’ on a ways an’ th’ Perfesser want- 
ed t’ know if I had noticed any Ursus hor- 
ribilises aroun’ whar a feller could put ’is 
han’ on ’em. 

“They're not thick,” says I, “But I kin 
git ye a mess mebbe.” 

“*F looked at me a long spell. 

“My oneddicated frien’,” th’ Perfesser says, 
then, “My reference wuz t’ w’at is vulgarly 
known as the American grizzly b’ar. Do 
they aboun’ in this region?” 

“They do,” I says, feelin’ sick. 

“A lettle further on we kem t’ a crick thet 
wuz breakin’ its back t’ git down th’ moun- 
tain an’ th’ Perfesser ’e studied it a long 
time. ’E’d scoop up a han’full o’ san’ an’ 
say, ‘Primary, secontary, tershary,’ etcet’ry. 
I wuz stannin’ clus by watchin’ perceedin’s 
we ’e awhackin’ big grizzly riz up behin’ a 
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blackberry bush an’ licked ’is chops in th’ 
Perfesser’s direction. 

“T allus wuz quick but thet time I wuz 
quicker ’n usual, fer in two jumps I had th’ 
Perfesser by th’ loose part o’ ’is trousis an’ 
had jumped into th’ crick with ’im. Down 
we went licketylarrup ’mongst th’ rocks an’ 
th’ Perfesser tryin’ to git ’is hooks onto my 
neck thinkin’ I wuz drowndin’ ’im a-puppose. 

“But I hel’ ’im off an’ yelled thet I wuz 
jest savin’ im’ from one o’ them horribilises 
an’ then ye should have heerd th’ roachin’ 


é 
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I got from thet leetle dried-up ol’ collige 
man. It turned my ol’ pelt two shades blacker. 

“Wal, thet deal sorter climaxed th’ Perfes- 
ser’s endoorance an’ when I offered t’ fin’ 
"im a substitoot t’ take my place ’e ‘peared 
rale tickled. So I roped in Barney Jimson 
an’ they tol’ me afterwards thet’s w’at start- 
ed Barney t’ drinkin’ so heavy. Anyway I 
hain’t seed th’ leetle Boston Perfesser senct.” 

The narrator paused, yawned and arose to 
his feet. The listeners unfolded their legs 
and followed suit. 
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SALMON FISHING IN SCOTLAND 


Sport along the Romantic River Tay 


BY IAN McDOUGALL 


OCH TAY, the source of the river Tay, 
or rather the lake where several 
streams fall into a hollow twenty miles 

long by four to ten miles wide, is about six- 
ty miles from Perth. The Tay flows into 
the firth of Tay at Perth, and the waters of 
the firth are brackish. For twenty-five miles 
below Perth the firth is about two miles 
wide on an average, and the tide ebbs and 
flows up to Perth. 

Perth is the beautiful county town of 
Perthshire, where most of the scenes of 
Scott’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” are laid. The 
river Tay in its sixty miles’ run from Loch 
Tay drains a big country, absorbing among 
many smaller streams the Tummel, the Tilt 
and the Garry. Our geographies tell us that 
it pours more water into the Atlantic ocean 
than any other river in Scotland. 

I have seen many rivers, but you will 
perhaps think me only a conceited Scotch- 
man when I say that I have never seen a 
river like the Tay. The Delaware at and 
above Trenton, N. J., is a grand river. The 
Connecticut at Holyoke, Mass., is also su- 
perb, and the Hudson and its tributaries 
are grand, big and majestic. The Merrimac 
is also a lively river and has its own beau- 
ties. But the Tay combines the clear waters 
of the purling mountain brook with the sweep 
and majesty of a running river, and in the 
whole sixty miles of its course has a bed of 
clean sand and gravel, with here and there 
a change to red sand-stone ledges. 

From Edinburgh to Stanley or Cargill is 
only a two hours’ run by rail, and many pro- 
fessional and business-men have an occasional 
day’s salmon fishing on the Tay. The cost 
for one day per week, say from February 1 
on to September 1, is not great. The various 
proprietors of the fishing resorts along the 
river generally keep the fishing for them- 
selves from September 1 on to close term 
in October. 

Cargill is a veritable “Sweet Auburn, love- 
liest village of the plain,” and with its pic- 
turesque God’s acre and handsome church and 
manse. Immediately below the latter is the 
Kirk Shot, one of the many salmon catches 
on the Tay, and the scene of the tragic old 
ballad of “The Weary Coble of Cargill.” 


Ballathie House, the seat of General R. Rich- 
ardson, stands proudly fronting the river on 
the high northern bank. The hero of the bal- 
lad, one David Drummond, according to 
tradition, a native of Kercock and butler to 
the Chancellor of Stobhall, had a sweetheart 
in each of the then two villages of Kercock 
and Ballathie, and thereby hangs the plot 
of the quaint old ballad. One night, on the 
occasion of the butler paying a stolen visit 
to his Kercock flame, his Ballathie lass, who 
was the earlier object of his unstable fancy, 
in a frenzy of jealousy and revenge scut- 
tled the boat by which he was to recross the 
Tay on his return to Stobhall. One stanza 
of the ballad tells us that: 


“She bored the coble in seven parts; 
I wat her heart micht ha’e been sair, 
And there she got the bonnie lad lost, 
Wi’ the curly locks and the yellow hair. 
She bored the boat in seven parts; 
I wat she bored it wi’ gude will, 
And there they got the bonnie lad’s corpse, 
In the Kirk Shot o’ bonnie Cargill.” 


The trees close to the banks of the Tay 
and the heather hills it passes for the first 
thirty miles of its journey are beyond com- 
parison with any scenery I have looked upon. 
There are no manufactories on its whole 
length till it reaches Stanley, eight miles 
from Perth, where Lin-of-Campsie falls are 
utilized to drive a cotton mill, which, how- 
ever, does not taint the water. 

But I was to say something about salmon 
fishing. Well, a curious thing about the Tay 
is that now and again a clean salmon, fresh 
from the sea, is taken from Loch Tay, from 
say March till October. The writer caught 
a clean fish when the rod fishing opened on 
February 1, a fifteen pounds salmon and, as 
Jamie Sim said, the sea lice were on her. 
This fish was caught near Cargill, ten miles 
from Perth. The day was frosty and the 
line where it was in the water was covered 
with ice, making it so that it could not be 
drawn through the guide-rings on my rod. 
So the fish, after it had tired itself out, had 
a full thirty yards of line. Jamie Sim, the 


trusty keeper of the hotel of Cargill, went 
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out on the ice* at Kirk Shot while I held 
as tight as I thought the rod and line could 
stand. Then, as he saw the fish running out 
from below the ice, he put his big landing 
net in her way, and, as Jamie said, she just 
bolted into the net. I merely mention this 
incident to show that clean or fresh run, or 
of you will, unspawned salmon, are in this 
river every day of the year. How this is I 
cannot tell. Jamie Sim said it was just the 
same way as a hen setting on her eggs. Al- 
though spring is the time for bringing out 
chickens many hens hatch at any time of the 
year. So Jamie said although the big run of 
fish was in August and September, to be 
ready to spawn by the first cold days in No- 
vember, yet stray fish kept coming out of the 
sea daily. 

Just here I wish to touch on what I know 
regarding salmon after they spawn. I was 
amused on reading a paper in one of the 
best sporting journals where the writer said 
that all salmon die soon after they spawn. 
To my thinking the writer might just as well 
have said that every bird dies after it lays an 
egg. I have mentioned the first of Febru- 
ary as the opening day for salmon fishing. 
Well, what did we go to catch at that sea- 
son? Why we went to get fun catching 
kelt, i.e., spawned, spent, or “foul” salmon, 
for they were named by any of these terms, 
and certainly the catching of these kelt is 
good practice for a novice. They are land- 
ed and then carefully put back into the river. 
These fish are anything but dead, and they 
are often caught on to the first week of 
April—that is if there has not been rain and 
a freshet to please them to start for the sea. 
Again these kelt have been marked when put 
back into the river and next year have been 
caught clean fish, firm, shapely and beautiful, 
after their journey to the sea and back. It 
is true that during some seasons many fish 
die before and after spawning; a long con- 
tinued drought is not good for them, and 
the male fish fight like devils during the 
spawning season and often injure one an- 
other. 

When fishing for kelt you may get any- 


*Only the current was free*from ice. 


where from six to a dozen in a few hours. 
You may also get one clean salmon, and you 
will know the moment you have hooked this 
fish that you have not hooked a kelt, just 
as you know, when fishing for pickerel, if a 
bass takes your bait. The go, the vim of the 
clean fish, even before you see her take her 
first leap out of the water, tells the story. 

These kelt rise to a big gaudy-colored 
fly, about the size of a humming bird. They 
also take an artificial minnow, and when a 
boy I have caught them with a worm for 
bait. We boys did not put them back in 
the water, however, we cut them up and took 
them home, when they were salted and then 
hung up to dry and later eaten as kippered 
salmon. So much for the idea that all sal- 
mon die after spawning. 

As I said, the whole length of the river 
is only about sixty miles, and in comparison 
with many American rivers it is really only a 
brook. That is what the engineer said when 
he took on the job to build the railroad 
bridge at Cargill. He saw the Tay in a dry 
season, began to build the bridge by putting 
up a strong service bridge to run cars on to 
bring his material and lower it down to 
build a permanent structure. Rain and a west 
wind brought down a freshet that swept his 
service bridge away and he had to say that 
the Tay was a river. This does not refer to 
the railroad bridge from Dundee to New- 
port on the firth of Tay, which broke into 
sections on a stormy night as a train was on 
it and engine, cars and all on board were 
lost, not one being left to tell the tale. I 
merely mention these incidents, or accidents, 
to carry a hint of the fact that the Tay has 
tragic histories from her source to where she 
loses her self in the Atlantic. 

I will try in a later article on salmon 
fishing on the Tay to tell of the tackle used 
and the modes of casting and trolling. I 
shall try to keep clear of the romance of this 
beautiful little Scottish river, but when I 
think of the Tay of fifty years ago the glam- 
our of the fairy tales of tradition steals over 
me and guides my pen away from my theme. 
Then you must try to put up with the way 
an old man baits his hook. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XVII.—BLaAck-BELLIED PLOVER 

Charadrius squatarola, variously termed 
black-bellied, beetle-head, bull-head, bottle- 
head, black breast, plover, is the only known 
representative of the sub genus squatarola. 
It differs from other plovers in having a 
small rudimentary hind toe without claw, 
first primary of wing quill longest, tail 
slightly rounded, legs reticulated anteriorly 
with five or six elongated hexagon scales, 
only a few behind, and it is the largest of 
the ploverine group. 

The black-bellied plover ranges from the 
extreme north of the British Possessions to 
the Bermudas, West Indies, Colombia and 
Brazil. It arrives north later in the spring 
than the other plovers, stays a shorter time, 
usually in, or nearing full plumage, is rep- 
resented sparingly in Colorado from 5,000 
feet upon the range, but increases through 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, is found scat- 
tered over Illinois and Indiana, but abund- 
antly upon the Atlantic coast. 

Two principal flights are thus formed, one 
over the coast and the other over the west- 
ern plains and prairies, that of the coast, 
with its range of salt marshes, dank meadows 
and rice beds, being the larger. 

This plover passes over the eastern and 
western flights in larger flocks than upon 
any of the other sub-flyways, where it is 
usually found in small bunches of four to 
eight, sometimes even a single bird is seen 
leading a flock of sand-pipers or others of 
that ilk, reminding one of the way an Esqui- 
mo curlew often associates with a small 
flock of golden plover. 

They breed occasionally within the con- 
fines of the United States, nesting increas- 
ing as they proceed northwards. The nest 
is a simple affair, a hole purposely scratched 
or some natural depression of the ground, 
with a few strands of weeds or hay, loosely 
scattered. Four eggs form the usual clutch, 
they being of a creamy brown with spots or 
blotches of amber or lilac color near the 
blunt end. 

On the southern flight the plover arrives 
in the fall, generally about the middle of Sep- 


tember, traveling towards the eastern and 
western flights, while occasionally small 
flocks drift over states east of the Mississippi 
river, but they are seldom recognized by 
sportsmen and market hunters, being thrown 
into the pocket as golden plover; especially 
when young or in immature plumage. Their 
food consists of the various kinds of bugs, 
insects, etc., consumed by the golden plover 
and others of this group. 

Their flight is slower than the golden plo- 
ver, usually in lines, when in small flocks, 
thus presenting an easy line shot when pass- 
ing, for they readily drop to decoys or the 
sound of a whistle when uttered naturally. 
No bird is so well known upon the flats and 
salt marshes of the Atlantic coast, and the 
announcement of their arrival is the signal 
for a rush of baybird shooters. All kinds 
of decoys with various ways of hunting them 
are indulged in by all classes, from the 
market hunter and club shot to the small boy 
with his first gun; boats are engaged ahead 
and every preparation made for their appear- 
ance. In the west the new game law, es- 
pecially the shipping one, has done great good 
in diminishing the slaughter by wagon-loads 
on the plains and prairies. Now we sincerely 
trust the coast line, with its vast meadows 
and ranges, will do likewise in preventing 
wholesale destruction. 

Plover shooting presents every variety of 
shot, overhead, crossing high and low, even 
skimming the ground; incomers, straight- 
away, drivers to right or left, rising and 
dipping, as well as circling shots at all 
ranges, not to mention lining and bunching 
together with all kinds of easy shots, which 
will afford excellent sport and practice to the 
tyro as well as to the old timer. A light 
gun of 16 to 20 gauge, certainly not larger 
than 12 gauge, with a moderate charge of 
powder, No. 8, 9 or 10 shot as preferred, 
form the accoutrement most desirable; for 
the gun is light to pitch or swing and the 
recoil practically nil. Some shooters throw 
their gun on the bird, get the movement and 
swing ahead; others rapidly estimate the 
distance and rapidity of flight, then pitch 
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directly ahead, shooting all crossing or over- 
head the same way. 

It is most advisable not to shoot too quick- 
ly, nor raise your gun before you mean to 
shoot, avoid poking first at this bird, then at 
that, finally shooting at another. It is bad 
form and makes an undecided shot; pick 
your bird as it approaches, and when the 
bird falls your eye ought to catch the next 
best opportunity, whether a single, a line, or 
a bunch formed by two or more rushing to- 
gether. Many wait for a line or bunch at the 
first shot, then catch what they can with 
the left barrel, but few flocks come in alike, 
so that no constant law can be laid down. In 
shooting a bird in the face, that is, an in- 
comer, be careful you do not under or over- 
shoot, this depending altogether upon the 
angle of its approach. On a line, shoot well 
ahead, if possible just before the line i$ 
formed; in dipping, straightaway or an an- 
gle chance, shoot low, if rising, above and 
to the angle side of their flight. In darting 
down from any height much judgment must 
be used, and shoot well under. In the latter 
case the man who pitches and pulls without 
covering and swinging off his bird, has, to 
my idea, the advantage, but practice alone 
will be your best teacher. Every miss gives 
you a reason why to study out, and correct 
upon the next bird that performs the same 
tactics. Many shots are missed by being too 
quick, but one can be too slow. Do not poke 
at your birds, and remember that “he who 
hesitates is lost.” 

Few flocks or birds come into, or pass by 
you at the same angle or speed, so it keeps 
the tyro guessing, while the old timer has 
repeatedly to figure out new angles, coupled 
with slowness or rapidity of speed. A plo- 
ver can twist on its downward flight as rap- 
idly and present as difficult a shot as any 
snipe, blue bill or teal duck, therefore many 
an old timer has missed by a sudden, unex- 
pected movement as the trigger was pressed. 

The old duck hunter’s saying that one 
will watch, two half watch and three won’t 
watch at all, should be remembered, and 
when you are plover shooting watch every 
point of the compass, for birds are as liable 
to come down wind as crossing it or against 
it. Some days they nearly all come down 
wind, and then look out for drivers and 
act accordingly. Upon the western plains 
and prairies a wind is nearly always blowing, 
which changes frequently, even to every 
point of the compass; whereas on the coast 
the two principal winds, on or off shore, 
are the ones to be met, and although it blows 
often and a capful at that, yet it frequently 
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lulls, giving a few puffs or dying away. 
Warm or cold weather cuts quite a figure 
in plover shooting, they being tamer in warm, 
and wilder in cold weather as a general rule; 
a sudden change, however, will altar the 
shooting, flight and direction of the birds 
at once. Every old hunter can recall that 
many times when located upon a good flight, 
with birds coming in constantly and every- 
thing conducive to a good day’s sport, the 
wind dropped, hung, changed and—presto !— 
the flight virtually ended, as a cold blast 
struck him chilling his hands and temper. 

I recall a day’s sport in Kansas upon the 
Arkansas river. We were in camp upon the 
bottoms shooting prairie grouse, blue-wing 
and cinnamon teal. One evening whilst re- 
turning to camp, we noticed several flocks of 
plover coming in. A few had been seen fly- 
ing over during the afternoon, but the flight 
increased as the sun went down. During 
our homeward walk my companion and I 
bad a discussion regarding the birds; both 
were sure they were plover, and while I 
held they were black breasted, he claimed 
they were golden backed. 

After supper the argument again came up. 
He was an old plover shot and general hunt- 
er, but to him a plover was a plover, in fact 
I had hard work to convince him, until I 
placed the birds before him, that a curlew 
and a godwit were different birds. His 
remark was: “Hang the beaks, they get 
twisted sometimes.” Finally when the wil- 
let, godwit, and Hudsonian with the sickle 
bill were placed before him, he acknowledged 
that there probably was a difference in the 
Spe cies. 

I then claimed that some being young and 
others old birds in full plumage, they were 
not easily distinguished, and this heightened 
the argument which kept on pro and con, un- 
til finally, to end the controversy, we agreed 
to change our programme and go shooting 
plover the next morning, leaving it to the 
birds to solve the question. 

Next morning it was his time to cook, al- 
though we assisted each other, and as I was 
carrying water from the river in the pale 
morning light a flock passed over followed 
by others. We hurried breakfast and sallied 
forth to a large sandy plain over which the 
flight was passing. We had no decoys, but 
knew our dead birds could soon be utilized 
to that end, so we separated about a hundred 
yards apart, and, kneeling behind the scant 
cover, glanced in the direction of the flight. 
A flock soon approached which passed over 
my companion, who scored with both bar- 
rels; at my whistle they swung around and 
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came between us, both getting a drive into 
the bunch. 

While gathering up the dead and winged 
birds my companion shouted, “Get down! 
mark north!” I dropped and we both got 
a raking shot for our first barrels, picking 
singles for the left. After gathering up the 
birds as quickly as possible, I succeeded in 
placing out about a dozen, their heads im- 
paled upon a stiff weed thrust into the sand, 
and picking up the balance, I hurried to my 
station, for I saw other flocks coming in the 
distance. As soon as I had time—for several 
flocks passed by, at most of which we got 
an overhead shot—I glanced at some of the 
dead birds and saw that all had a “thumb,” 
which verified my overnight deductions. By 
frequent picking up and setting out we soon 
had decoys out to the number of two dozen 
or thereabouts and had the pleasure of seeing 
flocks decoy to them, at the notes of our 
whistle. 

A flock of dowitchers or dough birds came 
by from which we got nearly a dozen, while 
several willet and two sickle bill curlew, 
helped to swell the bag. We shot on for two 
or three hours, when the flight began to drop 
off, flocks being far apart; finally a very large 


flock hove in sight, which swept directly be- 
tween us, out of which we knocked down 
about twenty for our four barrels. 

My ‘companion left his blind and helped me 
pick up, exclaiming as he lifted the first 
bird, “Squeelers! What did I tell you?” 
Sure enough, all we gathered from that 
flock were golden back plover, but upon 
close search I could find nothing but bull- 
head plovers among the rest. We picked 
up in all about seventy-five birds, carried 
them to one side and after tying them in 
bunches, proceeded to camp. 

“Are you satisfied now?” inquired my com- 
panion. “We had good fun anyway.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but we might look 
them over when we get to camp.” 

Upon investigation we found twenty gold- 
en plovers, all of which we killed from the 
last large flock, while the others were all 
black breasted. The hind toe beat my com- 
panion badly, for he had always declared a 
plover had none. Finally he admitted they 
flew slower and a little different to plovers 
usually, and had a hind toe which was a 
poor apology. 

Length, 11.50; wing, 5.50; tail, 3.00; tarsus, 
2.00; middle toe, 1.15. 
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OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XVI.—The American Salmon—Fishing for Them 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE literature of fly-fishing for salmon 
and for the red-spotted trout (fontinal- 
is) has been more voluminous than that 
on any other branch of angling. The tackle to 
use, its manufacture and the best methods of 
handling it to ensure bringing a fish to the 
net or gaff, has been discussed in every 


phrase and form from the days of old Jul~ 


iana Benners, of the fifteenth, to Dean Sage, 
of the twentieth century, with such minute- 
ness of detail as to appall the tyro upon his 
admission to apprenticeship in the craft. He 
is likely to be discouraged at the immense 
mass of knowledge of the “ins and outs” of 
fly-fishing which he imagines to be essential 
in the rounding up of a scienced angler. 

This result comes from the disposition of 
many writers on angling to “split hairs” over 
the efficacy of certain makes of rods, flies and 
hooks; to insist upon a rod of a specified 
length, weight and diameter as being more 
fruitful in scoring than all others, no matter 
how slight the difference may be in their 
models or measurements; that a hook, unless 
it has a certain angle of draft will not be 
effective; that a fly, unless it is dressed with 
feathers of specific and distinctive color or 
tone, will not be likely to bring the fish to 
the surface; that no make of line, unless it 
be tapered, no matter how deftly cast, will 
fall upon the water with such gentleness as 
not to disturb the fish; that a man who 
fishes “up stream” is a tyro in the art, or 
if he wades “down stream” he is ignorant of 
the elements of it. 

And so it goes, until even an old angler, 
who is often fixed in certain wrinkles of his 
own about fishing, which he thinks should 
be universal in adoption, turns weariedly 
away from the many volumes of printed mat- 
ter, written or edited by so-called masters 
of the craft, who in their dry as dust dealings 
with an inspiriting and elevating outdoor 
pastime, evince natures more in keeping with 
that of a trained pedagogue whose learning 
has been paid for by the yard. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
wish to deprecate the value or influence of 
practical works on angling, although there 


are but few of them that can be read with 
profit, until the tyro has mastered the rudi- 
ments of the art by experience on the 
stream. Better far for him, to pass a season 
or two with an angling friend on a trout or 
salmon water, with his brain at work, re- 
inforced by an observant eye. He will learn 
more under such a condition in a day’s out- 
ing than a year will accomplish if passed in 
study of the text-books. 

I have never taken a salmon except on rel- 
atively small streams, such as the Renous, 
a tributary of the Miramichi, in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, for the reason that I never en- 
joy fishing except from the bank or when 
wading a stream, with the water fondling 
or dashing around my lower limbs. This 
peculiarity may be justly called cranky, an 
idiosyncrasy or what not, but it is just such 
an environment that increases immensely my 
enjoyment of a day’s outing, and I have 
yet to find in any book on angling, except 
“The Compleat Angler,’ which was written 
in 1653, any explanation of or key to the axi- 
om—‘“It is not all of fishing to fish.” 

Under such a condition, my angling read- 
ers will not expect an elaborate treatise on 
the various makes of tackle in use, for with 
many rodsters who have passed the allotted 
three score and ten, including myself, it is 
held that a good angler is best known by his 
work on the stream and not by his book 
lore; by the manipulation of his fishing gear 
rather than by a knowledge of its technique; 
in other words, given a rod of bean pole 
similitude, a cotton line and a hook of bone, 
the true fisherman, one who handles his fish 
as if he loved them, will show his quality 
quicker than an untrained angler with the 
best of tackle and with brain stocked to reple- 
tion with the niceties of the art. 

The outfit of a salmon angler is simply an 
enlarged form of that used in trout fishing, 
and the truth of the old saying that a trout 
fly-fisher will quickly catch the knack of lur- 
ing, fastening, playing, killing and gaffing a 
salmon, while a salmon fisherman has much 
to learn before he can successfully basket a 
trout, is evident; the former handles tackle 
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heavier than his trout gear, and the latter 
handles a lighter grade. It is much easier 
to increase power in fly fishing than to lessen 
it skilfully and accurately. You can educate 
the muscles for long distance casting, but 
there is a subtle faculty at work in addition 
to physical force, that produces the required 
delicacy and accuracy. 

It has been forcibly stated by a veteran 
salmon angler, Dean Sage, lately deceased, 
that : 

“Although salmon may be taken with a 
poor rod and an imperfect reel, a sound strong 
line is an absolute necessity. Strength with- 
out bulk is the first consideration.” 

Notwithstanding the strain upon a rod by 
a salmon in his fierce rushes seldom exceeds 
three pounds, there are occasions in rapid 
small rivers, when it is imperative to pre- 
vent the fish from circling a jagged and sub- 
merged rock, to hold him as well in hand as 
may be to restrain or lessen his impetuous 
dash for a down pouring and relatively shal- 
iow rift, and as may frequently happen, 
when he springs into the air, to sustain a 
portion of the weight of his suspended body 
when the rod is not at the instant of the 
leap quickly lowered. True, the gut leader 
will break as a rule before the line gives 
way, or the hood become loose under the 
frantic rushes and leaps of a salnion, but the 
line should be without a flaw and bear a 
strain of at least twelve pounds, the maxi- 
mum borne by the best of salmon leaders. 
Now that rods of fifteen to sixteen feet have 
come into general use, the lines for salmon 
fishing should be as thin and as light as the 
requirements of a good cast will permit. A 
light one will offer much less resistance 
to the current and lessen the strain on the 
fish when it lies in a long and bellying loop 
at the moment the salmon makes his leap. 

There is, I think, too much discussion and 
difference of opinion among salmon anglers 
as to which is the best make of rod, its diam- 
eter, length and weight. It is simply a mat- 
ter of comfort in casting, or rather the fit 
of the rod to the man using it. Some there 
are to whom a heavy English made rod of 
twenty feet is a joy forever; other again and 
they are increasing rapidly in numbers, would 
not accept as a gift one that was longer than 
fifteen feet, which, with a line of proper size, 
will cast ninety feet with delicacy and accu- 
racy, a distance ample to lure, if properly 
cast, a salmon in any water. Such a rod of 
split bamboo and of the best make will, in 
iny opinion, fill the bill, and can be bought 
of any respectable tackle maker. 

The silk gut of the “casting lines” as they 


are called in England, and “leaders” in the 
United States, should be hard as wire, nearly 
transparent and entirely free from any incli- 
nation to “split or peel.” They should not 
be less, nor more, in my opinion, than nine 
to ten feet in length. 

In selecting a reel care should be taken 
that it is of a plain single action click pattern 
with a tension screw to lesson or increase 
the pull required to take off the line. The 
spool should not be more than two inches 
in width nor more than four and one-half in 
its outside diameter; such a reel will hold 
one hundred yards of line—No. 3, for in- 
stance. 

I have no hobby, into which an especial 
hook is a factor. The turned-down eyed 
hook for salmon fishing is now the favorite 
for various reasons, the most potent of which 
is the ease with which it can be attached to 
the leader; its economy in wear, as the gut 
loop on the ordinary plain shanked hook soon 
weakens or frays. Any hook in which the 
angle of penetration is acute will do the 
best work; the O’Shaughnessy, the Pennel 
and the Limerick are favorite makes among 
salmon anglers. 

It has been estimated that not less than 
twenty-five hundred patterns of artificial flies 
are now on sale at the fishing tackle stores 
in this country, each one of which carries 
with it a different name and a varied dress- 
ing. From this mass of colorations and 
forms, the tyro will naturally be adrift in 
making a judicious selection; happy it is for 
him to be told or to learn from experience 
that not more than a dozen or two of the 
standard makes are necessary for use to en- 
sure a creel well filled, if the fish are hungry 
and rising freely. And still less the number 
if the salmon is the objective, for old salmon 
anglers, although many of them have pecu- 
liar theories as to colors and forms of flies, 
will admit after hard pressure indeed, that 
if the fish will not take one or more flies of 
certain dressings, they are not, on that occa- 
sion at least, “on the rise.” These stand- 
ard flies are known as the Jock Scott, Sil- 
ver Doctor, Durham Ranger, Popham, Butch- 
er, Dusty Miller and the Fairies. Some of 
them are most successful on dark or light 
waters, others in clear and in low water and 
all of them can be bought at the tackle stores 
in Montreal and Quebec or the large cities. 

The above desultory notes are by no means 
exhaustive of the subject. The literature 
of salmon angling and its impedimenta com- 
prises a library in itself; the exigences of 
magazine space stays my pen on the thres- 
hold of the subject. 
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Part II].—Lima, Peru, To Oroya 

E arrived at Lima, the ancient City of 

Kings, and in a modern sense the 

first capital of South America, the 
evening of the twenty-first of May, and im- 
mediately set to work to prepare for our 
journey to the 
eastward. 

We had outfit- 
ted in New York 
as thoroughly as 
was compatible 
with a long jour- 
ney between that 
city and the field, 
but there still re- 
mained many 
items to be added 
to the equipment 
at Lima, such, 
for instance, as 
nails, axes, pul- 
leys, machetes, a 
quantity of rope, 
and so forth. A 
medicine chest 
had also to be 
provided at Li- 
ma, as well as a 
few Spanish 
books, maps and 
charts. And 
though we were 
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carrying one hundred and fifty pounds of 
emergency rations, it remained for us to buy 
a quantity of heavy provisions. 

Through the potent influence of the Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Dudley, and through the 
courtesy of the authorities, we were permit- 
ted to bring our entire outfit into the coun- 
try free of duty. And I had the good for- 
tune to be able to exchange many of the let- 
ters, which I carried to various officials and 
citizens of Lima, for other letters to other 
officials and citizens of the inland provinces. 
I have already used several of these letters 
with excellent results. 

Under existent circumstances, to attend to 
these various duties took considerable time. 
The most prevalent word in Peru is majiana 
(tomorrow), and the people refuse to go back 
on their motto. It was, therefore, eight days 
from the time we came to the capital before 
we found ourselves in readiness to journey 
into the mountains. Some of this time, of 
course, was taken up in viewing the more or 
less stereotyped features of Lima, but the 
most of it was disposed of in favor of the 
slow merchants and slower authorities. 

Lima, historically, is an extremely interest- 
ing city, having been founded in 1535, by 
Pizarro. Its situation is unique, being built 
on a desert, on which rain never falls. And 
it is, modernly speaking, the capital of one 
of the most physically marvelous countries 
on the globe. But when one comes to analyze 
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the individual features of the city they are 
found to be as stereotyped as those of 
most any foreign capital. For instance, the 
most distinctly interesting object in Lima is 
its great Cathedral, which is noteworthy 
more particularly on account of its age, and 
because Pizarro laid its corner stone, than for 
any other reason. The viceroy’s palace, now 
the presidential abode, was also built by 
Pizarro, and in it he lost his notorious life. 
So that the interest therein may be said to 
be tripled. The San Franciscan Monastery 
is to be seen—an edifice founded likewise in 
the Conqueror’s time—and which is, I be- 
lieve, even unto the present day the wealthi- 
est institution of its kind in the western 
hemisphere. 

The most interesting fact, as regards Lima, 
to me, was the thought that the site of the 
city—whose natural environs must have been 
practically the same at that day as now— 
formerly was the rendezvous of Pizarro and 
his captains,—the actual spot on which they 
lived, intrigued, fought and died; perhaps 
the greatest, and altogether the boldest gang 
of adventurers in all history. 

Modernly, Lima is likewise of some interest 
to the foreigner, especially to the visitor 
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from the north. Though somewhat drawn 
out of its natural bent, owing to foreign, and 
particularly English, influence, it still retains 
considerable individuality. The little squat- 
ty houses, with the balconies and patios, seem 
odd to the American eye. And the dress and 
customs of the Lima women are far removed 
from those of the women of our own country; 
though many of the wealthier ones are said 
to have their gowns made abroad—in Paris 
and London. Perhaps it is their way of 
wearing them that seems odd; they are in- 
variably hatless, wearing instead a mantilla, 
and they use a prodigious amount of powder. 
Many of the women are pretty, but I really 
think the stories of their marvelous beauty a 
myth. 

The streets of the city are narrow, and 
the tram cars are the measliést things one 
ever saw. The shops are commonplace 
enough, and the merchants generally the 
greatest crowd of daylight robbers that so 
far it has ever been my misfortune to meet. 

With regard to dishonest trade, a peculiar 
condition obtains all over Latin America. 
Every man who comes into the country, un- 
acquainted therewith, is dubbed a gringo. A 
gringo is usually supposed to be a person of 
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some means, and a living easy mark. The 
more money the gringo possesses, and the 
easier his disposition, the more he is beloved. 
The rule as regards the handling of a gringo 
is, that you can not lay violent hands upon 
him, but if his money can be got any other 
way save that one, it is yours, and the law 
is on your side. If such heathen practice did 
not, once in a while, become serious and an- 
noying, it would be mighty amusing. It re- 
minds one somewhat of children selling pa- 
per toys for pins, charging their indulgent 
customers most any old number, from one to 
a thousand. I will confess, that in my par- 
ticular case, such unusual treatment threw 
me out of temper, and one day, in my ex- 
asperation, I made a clerk haul down some 
three hundred pounds of dry goods, and 
walked out without buying a cent’s worth. 
I came as near to being mobbed as robbed. 

Believe me, it is a situation far removed 
from a joke to be a gringo in South Ameri- 
ca. And though I was cheated on every hand 
in Lima, I was given to understand that that 
was simply nothing to what I would be com- 
pelled to contend with in the interior. 

And referring to the interior brings me to 
the problem of a suitable route over the 
Andes mountains to an Amazon headstream; 
which problem confronted me from the mo- 
ment I arrived at the capital until the ques- 
tion was finally disposed of, primarily on the 
advice and council of the President of the 
Peruvian Geographical Society, Sefior Del- 
gado. There are several routes leading from 
various Pacific ports to some tributary of 
the Amazon River, and out of the number I 
selected the better known of two leading to 
the eastward of the capital itself. I chose 
this route owing to the uncertainty of coast 
travel, due to the existence of “Yellow Jack” 
at the port of Guayaquil, and the plague at 
Callao. Traveling under such circumstances, 
one was almost certain to be quarantined, if 
nothing more serious happened. 

My friends and acquaintances of Lima 
seemed horror-struck when I announced that 
I intended to reach the Amazon via the 
Pichis River. We were informed straightway 
that we would never see the States, again, 
any of us. The average mortality, we were 
told, among hardened travelers through the 
Pichis River district, was two men out of 
every three. And in our case, they reasoned, 
we being but tenderfeet, the rate of mortality 
would be a hundred per cent. When asked 
what caused such a high death rate, we were 
answered—“Fever! Fever! Insects, snakes, 


alligators, jaguars, and starvation; but above 
Horrible, fatal fever.” 


all—Fever ! 


When I sat down and leisurely contem- 
plated the prospects, as outlined and pictured 
by the Lima prophets, goodness knows they 
were not inviting. “Fever!” I cared not for 
snakes, nor alligators. But fever! the word 
had an ominous sound. - I was in particularly 
bad health, owing to a lengthy sea journey, 
which invariably renders me unfit, and not a 
man of the party could speak a dozen words 
of Spanish; and not a Peruvian of the inte- 
rior, I was told, could utter one single word 
of English. “And they will rob you to death.” 

However unpleasant the picture appeared, 
viewed from a distance, our situation was 
one from which there was no honorable es- 
cape, save by the way of the Amazon and the 
Atlantic. Fortunately, I had implicit confi- 
dence in the nerve of both Ewart and Hen- 
schen. And though my poor health was a 
source of much worry to me, nevertheless I 
was quite sure of being able to take care of 
myself. Therefore, one evening, when our 
arrangements were finally all completed, I an- 
nounced that we would start the next day 
for the mountains. 

Our proposed route to the notorious Pichis 
River led over the Cordillera, through the 
village of Oroya. From Callao, via Lima, 
to Oroya, there runs the Oroya railroad, fa- 
mous as the most wonderful railroad on 
earth. And while nothing would have been 
more gratifying to me than to have been able 
to climb the western mountain slope on mule 
back, I found that, owing to the existence 
of this railroad, mules and arrieros are so 
scarce at the capital, and necessarily so hard 
to procure, as to render such a course imprac- 
ticable. I therefore arranged for our bag- 
gage to be shipped through to Oroya intact, 
and on the morning of the ninth day of our 
stay in Lima, we boarded a measly little train 
for the great climb. 

Practically every visitor to Lima takes in 
the Oroya trip; for, perhaps, no journey on 
earth, for the same distance, is so remarkable. 
In the first place, the construction of the 
railroad itself is the most magnificent example 
of engineering skill known to the times. The 
fact that it was constructed by a refugee from 
justice but adds to its interest. From Callao 
to Oroya the distance is one hundred and 
thirty-six miles, and at the crossing of the 
great western Cordillera of the Andes the ex- 
treme altitude of 15,665 feet is reached, the 
highest point to which a railroad is run in 
the whole world. Oroya, itself, lies in a sort 
of valley between the western and eastern 
Cordilleras, and its elevation is but 12,128 
feet above sea level. The roadbed of this 
remarkable railroad is a veritable shelf, ex- 
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tending along the mountain ridge up the 
valley of the Rimac, this shelf having been 
blasted from living rock. 

If such a railroad, on its own account, is 
not of interest, the scenic panorama which 
is gradually unfurled to view as one journeys 
upward, is probably one of the grandest on 
earth. Due to a meteorological effect pro- 
duced by the conjunction of the famous Hum- 
boldt current, 
which sweeps north- 
ward from the Ant- 
arctic ocean along 
the Peruvian coast, 
and the tremendous- 
ly high Cordillera, 
the western part of 
Peru, from _ the 
mountains to the 
sea, with the excep- 
tion of the irrigated 
places, is a desert. 
And thus the precip- 
itous slopes appear 
more rugged and 
forbidding from the 
total absence of ver- 
dure. If I am to be- 
lieve written  ac- 
counts of travels, 
the route up this 
railroad, up the glo- 
rious Rimac Valley, 
is one of the choic- 
est, if not the most 
choice of all sights 
in all the Andes. 

I have said that 
practically every vis- 
itor to Lima takes in 
the trip. And thus 
it comes to pass that a great deal is heard at 
the capital about mountain sickness. This dis- 
ease is locally called “sirroche,’ and is pro- 
duced by reduced atmospheric pressure at 
great altitudes. Its. effects are felt in North 
America sometimes as low as 7,000 feet, but 
rarely in South America at an altitude less 
than 10,000. It is a much dreaded affection, 
and is said to be particularly hard on persons 
having weak stomachs. This was dreadful 
news to me, and it worried me so that I 
practically thought I had the disease before 
leaving sea level. 

We pulled out of the capital Friday morn- 
ing, the twenty-ninth of May, on a train 
consisting of two little passenger cars, well 
loaded with human freight, drawn by an 
American engine. One of the characteristi- 
cally dense fogs was hovering over Lima at 
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the time, and so thick was it that we had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when the engine 
struck: a hand car, which lay on the track, 
demolishing it completely. A little farther 
on I grew seasick, an affection I had never 
yet experienced on the sea, and as I sat on 
the rear platform in the dust and damp, and 
watched in a melancholy way the track 
grow narrow in perspective, I concluded that, 
in my present physi- 
cal condition, should 
I go direct to 
Oroya, I would be 
the sickest man, of 
the many sick ones, 
who ever visited the 
place. I determin- 
ed therefore, to 
spend the night at a 
half-way station— 
the little village of 
Matucana. As there 
are only two passen- 
ger trains run be- 
tween Lima _ and 
Oroya each week, if 
we journeyed on the 
morrow it would 
necessitate us tak- 
ing a freight train, 
which travels daily. 
I concluded that I 
would rather like a 
freight train ride 
over such a novel 
road—inasmuch as 
it was strictly a mat- 
ter of choice, and in 
no sense compul- 
sory—and it was at 
once definitely de- 
cided that we were to spend the night at 
Matucana, and continue on to Oroya the 
next day. 

It was our extreme good fortune that Mr. 
Dudley, the American Minister, in company 
with the British Charge d’Affairs, was on the 
train, journeying to Matucana on a diplomatic 
errand. I can not say too much of the kind- 
ness of Mr. Dudley to me while we were in 
Lima. He was of inestimable service to the 
expedition, and personally he is all that a for- 
eign representative of our country should be, 
which is saying a great deal. Again he came 
to my assistance. 

“James,” said he, “I'll tell you what you 
need; that’s a sirroche breakfast.” 

Understand we had left Lima before the 
breakfast hour, and we had, in consequence, 
had not a mouthful to eat. 
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“Above here, about half an hour,” contin- 
ued the Minister, “is a station where they 
serve breakfast, and you really must have a 
genuine sirroche meal, otherwise you are go- 
ing to be badly off.” 

I felt that it was likely. 

For the reader’s information I will here 
state that there is a sure cure for sirroche, 
and a supposed pre- 
ventative. The cure 
is the result of an im- 
mediate descent to 
lower altitudes, and 
the preventative is the 
pungent odor and in- 
ternal absorption of 
onions and garlic. 

i will also take oc- 
casion to add here 
that upon learning 
this I failed to take 
further interest in the 
progress of the train. 
Whatever the turn of 
fortune might be, I 
was surely in for at 
least one ordeal. 
Though a_ country- 
man by birth and in- 
clination, I somehow 
never chose to asso- 
ciate intimately with 
either onions or gar- 
lic. And, candidly, 
considering my pres- 
ent lack of interest in 
things edible, it was 
a question in my mind 
whether to choose a 
sirroche breakfast, or 
just plain sirroche. 

For an hour I sat 
in a dreary mood, on 
the rear platform of 
the drunken train, my 
head in my hands. On both sides of the track 
the irrigated soil showed signs of being indus- 
triously tilled, and sugar cane and cotton were 
growing in profusion. At an elevation of a 
thousand feet we suddenly burst out of the 
fog belt into gloricus sunshine; whereupon 
the landscape seemed to smile, and the sands 
of the barren hills glistened gladly. The 
scenery grew grand and grander. Entering 
the canyon of the Rimac River, we plowed 
our way upward, sometimes to the extent of 
a three-and-a-half per cent grade. Above us 
shone a deep blue, cloudless sky. On either 
hand rose massive walls of granite, shooting 
into the air, in some instances, three or four 
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thousand feet above us. Below us, the Rimac 
River tumbled in a continual cataract, roaring 
and gleaming. Everywhere was barren of 
verdure, save on the level spots. 

It was all very beautiful; I had never even 
dreamed of such a picture before. But oh, my 
stomach! If only the road were not so rough! 

We stopped occasionally at little wayside 
stations, and behold, 
at last we came to 
that spot which I had 
been thinking of with 
dread for the past 
half hour. Onions 
and garlic! Could I 
swallow them? 

Two-thirds of the 
passengers left the 
train. I literally tum- 
bled off. The land- 
scape fairly swam. 
All that I saw of the 
alleged hotel was a 
bar and a_ dining 
room. I remember 
very little of either, 
save that in the lat- 
ter there was a table, 
to eat from which one 
sat on a bench. The 
table was covered 
with a cloth with 
which the rats were 
acquainted. Here and 
there a glass of raw 
onions dotted the cen- 
ter, and a brown bas- 
ket of browner bread 
was between. “What 
a queer way to serve 
bread,” I thought— 
“in a basket.” In evi- 
dence also were the 
inevitable castors. 

My sirroche break- 
fast was ordered, and in due time it was 
served. And this is what it was: Course 
number one—a raw beef sandwich, the bread 
of which was first covered with onions chop- 
ped fine, and garlic, and then the meat put 
between. Course number two—the same. 

“Young man, you must eat or you will 
surely die.” 

Oh, my poor stomach! 

Course number three—raw onions 
which means alone. 

Course number four—the same. 

“Young man, you must eat; take my word 
for it; it will do you good.” 

Woe is me! 


solo, 
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Course number five—a heaping dish of rad- 
ishes. “Muy bueno, Senor.” 

Course number six—a cup of coffee, sim- 
ply killed with milk; also bread and butter. 

The train whistled. I spilled the coffee, 
paid the host, and thanked my stars and a 
gracious Providence that it was over. I then 
hobbled to the train, more like an old man 
than a youngster on an adventure. 

So much for the preventative of sirroche. 
After a while I shall have something to say 
about the disease. 

As we gradually climbed, the scenery grew 
more and more gorgeous, and the atmosphere 
cooler. In places, where the river dropped 
too suddenly for the railroad to affect the 
climb, the road zigzagged back and forth, so 
that part of the time the engine was on the 
rear, backing up. We passed through a good- 
ly number of tunnels, and over several bridges 


which span the river from buttress to but- 
tress. 

It was a quarter to one o’clock when we 
arrived at Matucana. We went at once to a 
barn-like house, called an hotel, breakfasted 
in as civilized fashion as was possible, and 
I felt relieved. 

During the remainder of the afternoon we 
strolled about the environs of the queer place, 
looking with awe and wonder at the massive 
walls of granite which enclosed the valley, 
causing even the bright light of day to be 
considerably softened, save during the two 
of three hours of mid-day, when the sun was 
more or less directly overhead. 

Matucana is between seven and eight thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and the effects of 
the rarified atmosphere could be distinctly 
felt, even at that elevation, if one exerted 
one’s self at all. It was my first experience 
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above five thousand feet, and the effect was 
very novel; I should characterize it as a 
choking sensation. And when thus short of 
breath I noticed that I involuntarily placed 
my hand on my chest as if to aid breathing. 

I imagine that I should like to live two or 
three years at this little village. Perhaps there 
is no environment on earth so given to what 
might be termed soul culture as the deep sol- 
itude of great mountains. Most any person 
is infinitely improved, mentally and morally, 
by the sight of the stupendous works of 
nature. There is a sense of awe and hum- 
bleness that comes over one, extremely bene- 
ficial to the character. There is a stateliness, 
and sort of grandeur, about the very natives 
of these gorges of the Andes, ignorant though 
they are, which inspires admiration. 

Words fail of power to describe the solemn 
silence of the environs of the village of Ma- 
tucana. So tense and profound is the still- 
ness that it fairly seems to ache. And at 
night! 
the night. One who has not viewed the moon 
and stars from between the walls of an An- 
dean gorge can never be said to have really 
seen them. From near sea level they appear 
as a landscape through fog by comparison. 

I never care to dwell on landscape descrip- 
tion. What others thus write is dull to me, 
and what I would write would therefore be 
duller still to others. But really this Andean 
scenery made a profound impression upon 
me. And I now come to a scene which was 
probably grandest of all. 

We spent the night in a bare room, of what 
we would in Virginia call a “one horse” ho- 
tel. The freight train was due to leave Ma- 
tucana for Oroya the following morning at 
five. We were accordingly called at four. 
It was a chill morning; similar to a mid-Octo- 
ber morning in New England. As well as I 
remember we breakfasted by the flickering 
light of a candle, on eggs, bread and coffee. 
And sure enough, promptly at five the train 
pulled out with us on board. 

The grade is so steep on this road that 
four cars are all that can be hauled by one 
engine. And to pull these, but half loaded as 
they were, the engine vomited smoke and 
sparks like a living devil the whole way. 

At five o’clock it was pitch dark. Early in 
the night there was a moon, but that was 
down now, and only the stars shone—stars so 
bright and close that it seemed one might al- 
most touch them by reaching out his hand. 
We were fairly well wrapped, and the con- 
ductor was muffled in a tremendous shawl, 
which is much affected in these parts. We 
started in a box car. There were two other 


The day is not half so beautiful as © 


passengers—natives, a woman and a man, 
who sat huddled up in one corner of the dirty 
car as though intensely cold. An oil lantern 
lighted up the interior of the car in a weird, 
spooky way, wavering and flickering as the 
train rolled ahead. Ewart, Henschen and I 
sat about on boxes and dozed, and were very 
cold. 

Half an hour from Matucana the train 
stopped, and that we might better see the 
valley when day broke, we climbed to the 
top of the car. 

Understand, our position was comparable 
to that of a person standing in a narrow alley 
between two sky-scrapers. ‘The latter’s walls 
of brick were here supplanted by walls of 
granite, and for every fifty feet of sky-scraper 
there was a thousand feet of mountain wall. 

I am convinced that there can be no grand- 
er scene than day dawn in a great Andean 
gorge. The midnight sun is said to be a fa- 
mous spectacle; and the Aurora Borealis 
more gorgeous still; but for delicate, refined 
beauty the early morning tints on the frozen 
snow, reflected through the thin, cold air of 
the higher Andes, viewed from a gray, sombre 
valley beneath, is, I think, the grandest of all. 

Seated on top of the rude box car, watching 
the play of lights above us, somewhat as a 
person might look from a deep, dark room 
through a distant window, to us, the only 
incongruity of the scene was the railroad and 
the train, and the unceasing and annoying 
chook, chooking, of the breathless engine. 

As we climbed the sombre valley grew light- 
er, and the atmosphere grew colder apace, 
And the more uncomfortable we became the 
more we rummaged through the hand bag- 
gage for more clothing. At ten o’clock we 
arrived at Casapalca, a mining town, 13,606 
feet above the sea, where is located a great 
modern smelter—the highest smelter in the 
world. We breakfasted here on beefsteak, 
eggs and coffee, the meal costing us a sol 
(fifty cents) each. 

It was from this village onward that we 
really suffered from the rarity of the atmos- 
phere and cold. I was the only one of the 
party, the soundness of whose health was 
questioned, and I consequently suffered more 
than Henschen or Ewart. I learn that I actu- 
ally grew blue in the face. However, neither 
one of the other two acted like very young 
things. Few words were spoken, and, those 
few were directly to the point. 

I was told by a veteran mountaineer that 
if I would avoid sirroche, to move only when 
it became absolutely necessary. And I fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter. I was 


even afraid to become animated over the gor- 
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geous scenery, and sat like a mummy for an 
hour at a time. Ewart and Henschen were 
inclined to jeer at my attitude. But you 
will recall an old adage about laughing last, 
and I was determined that if onions, garlic 
and quietude would prevent sirroche, that 
they would prevent it in my particular case. 

Towards eleven o'clock we reached the 
snow level, and shortly afterward we entered 
the famous tunnel de Galera, where the road 
advances under Mt. Meigs. The tunnel is 
3,800 feet long, and is 15,665 feet above sea 
level. From Casapalca to the tunnel we rode 


roll their r’s would fairly blister one’s tongue. 

It was Oroya for a certainty, and now, 
indeed, our days of play were over. There 
would be no more swell steamships; no 
more chooking trains; no more hotels. 

I was the bearer of a letter from Grace & 
Company, at Lima, to their Oroya agent. 
The letter requested that we be furnished 
with mules and men, and anything other 
that might be necessary for the first relay 
of our journey down the long western slope 
of the mountains. 

I located the 


agent without much diffi- 
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on a flat car, most of the time stretched out 
on a blanket; but at the entrance to the tun- 
nel we were invited into the engine cab to 
escape the soot. 

From the east side of the tunnel we began 
a descent into a valley, which lies between 
the two main Cordilleras. At three o’clock 
we rode into the freight yard of a small 
town. When the train came to a halt the 
conductor sprang to the ground with a proud 
air, and glancing toward us, exclaimed, 
“Or-r-r-roya.” 

Oh, but the way in which these Peruvians 


culty. He was a short, dark, typical Peru- 
vian, but much more business-like than the 
great majority of his countrymen, which I 
laid to contact with the American firm. I 
handed him the letter, told him who we were, 
where we came from, and where we proposed 
going. At the mention of the Pichis River 
he frowned. 

“Ts there nothing that I can say to you that 
would dissuade you from visiting that river?” 
inquired he. 

“No,” said I, “we are well on our way.” 

“When do you wish to start?” 
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“Tomorrow,” said I; not that I expected 
such a thing to happen, for it was then past 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and our en- 
tire outfit was still encased in the heavy 
shipping boxes, and lodged at the railway 
station. 

At the word “tomorrow” the Peruvian 
shrugged his shoulders, after the manner of 
his people. But he seemed, after all, to be- 
lieve it to be more feasible than I had antici- 
pated. “Surely,” I mused, “this is a strange 
Peruvian.” 

He dispatched porters to the railway sta- 
tion immediately, with orders to bring all of 
our baggage to the largest room of his store. 
(His principal business was in wholesale 
provisions.) We were to be occupied in un- 
packing and sorting the goods for repacking 
for mule travel, while he endeavored to lo- 
cate the necessary number of pack animals. 
He seemed to have considerable doubt about 
being able to collect a sufficient number to 
accommodate us, on such short notice. How- 
ever, he disappeared, and we began empty- 
ing the various boxes as they were brought 
to us. 

Just how well the New York packing was 
done was now made evident. Nothing was 
broken of more worth than a few candles. 
But the work of assorting and repacking the 
heterogeneous mass of goods was indeed an 
undertaking. The natives who stood around 
and watched proceedings stared with amaze- 
ment at the display of paraphernalia. Never 
before, perhaps, had they seen anything of 
the kind. Naturally enough the guns, rifles, 
pistols, and so on took their fancy more than 
anything else. 

I see the weakness of my judgment now in 
repacking that outfit as I repacked it. The 
goods should have gone into stiff wooden 
cases, which should have been waterproof. 
Instead of boxes there was nothing more 
feasible at hand than heavy canvas bags. 
These bags were waterproof, it is true, but I 
assure you that in the few days we have trav- 


(To be 


eled we have reaped just what we sowed 
when we allowed natives to dictate to us con- 
cerning the packing of a valuable outfit, the 
like of which they are absolutely unacquainted 
with. 

It seemed almost an endless task, this pack- 
ing, and it was ten o’clock before we fin- 
ished. Meanwhile the agent returned, and 
reported that twelve pack, and three saddle 
mules would be on hand in the morning at 
four o'clock. 

Such an early start, he exclaimed, was 
made because Tarma, the first halting place 
was twenty-seven miles distant, and the trail 
leading thereto a most wretched one. 

Surely, it would seem that our strenuous 
life had commenced. 

As we strolled leisurely towards our ho- 
tel, through the beautiful night, Henschen 
complained of feeling badly. And, indeed, 
there was no great wonder, for, while we had 
been exceedingly quiet during the train jour- 
ney when there was nothing to be thought of 
but the magnificent scenery and sirroche, the 
minute a task presented itself sirroche was 
speedily forgot. We had violated another 
law, too, laid down for the guidance of the 
novice at high altitudes, namely, a very light 
diet. At six o’clock we were beastly hungry 
and ate a good meal—I mean by that we ate 
a large one. But I was practically certain 
that if ill effects of our rashness were to be 
felt by anyone, that I would be the victim. 
30th Ewart and Henschen thought so as well. 
Otherwise, it might have been different. 

I knew that when Henschen complained, he 
was feeling pretty badly, and I was not sur- 
prised to find him very pale when we came to 
the hotel. He had a hot fever, and the veins 
in his temple were badly swollen. 

“How do you feel?” I inquired. 

“T feel,” said he, “as though my whole head 
is about to explode.” 

Trouble was indeed manifesting itself 
early, for if man ever had strroche, Henschen 
was that man. 


continued. ) 
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SOME BIG FISHES 


From a Five-Pound Trout to Sixty-Ton Shark 


PassING in review for the edification of 
your angling and other readers the finny 
heavy weights reported in the press from 
time to time, let me head the list with the 
trouts, which for shapeliness, coloration, 
gameness and edible qualities will be consi«- 
ered fairly entitled to the distinction by ev- 
ery Waltonian who has luckily felt the ting- 
ling, thrilling sensations coursing up his line 
to the nervous centers of his anatomy, from 
a speckled beauty of considerable size, on his 
hook. One of the largest ever captured in 
New Jersey was taken from a pond near 
Brookdale, the fish measuring twenty-four 
and three-quarter inches in length, five and 
five-eighths inches in depth, three and one- 
quarter inches thick, and weighing a trifle 
over five pounds—a remarkable length for the 
weight, but the captor was Game Warden 
Hawkins and his catch was corroborated by 
Game Commissioner Percy H. Johnson. A 
specimen nineteen and one-half inches long 
and weighing seven and one-half pounds 
(quite a contrast) was exhibited at a fair in 
San Francisco, having been taken from a lake 
in Sierra County, Cal. It was one of a num- 
ber planted in 1891 from eastern waters. A 
trout weighing eight and one-half pounds was 
caught on a trolling line in one of the ponds 
of the North Woods Club in the Adirondacks, 
and shown to the late Commissioner A. 'N. 
Cheney, who pronounced it the heaviest ever 
taken in New York. Of course there could 
have been no error in his identification of it as 
a true type of the Salmo fontinalis. But 
since then Mr. E. W. Townsend, of New 
York City, captured a trout at Mill Creek, 
L. I., which weighed nine and three-quarter 
pounds,—that, however, might have been a 
tame trout. I cap the climax of brook trout 
weights with the surprising report from Mr. 
A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., who 
writes that there is on exhibition in that city 
a wild, unfed trout which weighed fifteen and 
one-quarter pounds when taken from a Maine 
pond. He clinches the account by saying that 
the fish was as perfect in form and color as 
any small brook trout he ever saw. 

Mr. Walter Langley, of Ashcroft, B. C., 
claims credit for a rainbow trout thirty-seven 
and one-half inches in length, twenty inches 
in girth and weighing twenty-two and one- 
quarter pounds. Mr. George W. Hall landed 


near Eagle Island, Lake Winnipisiogee, a 
land-locked salmon weighing eighteen 
pounds. A salmon of thirty-four and one- 
half pounds’ weight, three and one-half feet 
long, eleven inches deep and six inches thick 
was taken from his weirs between Verona 
and Buckport, Me., by Richard A. Whitmore. 
A Cape salmon five feet and one inch in 
length and weighing sixty-five pounds, caught 
in Algoa Bay, by Dr. Bateman, was placed 
on exhibition at the British Sea Anglers’ So- 
ciety. The rapid growth of the salmon fam- 
ily guring their stay in the sea is in some 
instances very remarkable. A specimen of 
three pounds’ weight marked and released 
July 8, 1901, was retaken a year later and 
weighed six pounds. A thirteen-pound sal- 
mon marked in January, 1901, weighed when 
recaptured in July, 1902, twenty-one pounds. 
A more extraordinary addition to weight 
distinguished a male salmon of nineteen 
pounds, marked February 24, and found to 
weigh thirty-three pounds on March 26 fol- 
lowing—a gain of fourteen pounds in one 
month and two days. A naval certificate at- 
tests this seemingly incredible growth. 

A codfish weighing over thirty-five pounds 
was taken with hook and line from the steam- 
er “Angler” on the fishing banks of Sandy 
Hook by Mr. Charles Kern, who won a prize 
of forty dollars for the largest cod of the 
season. The fishermen on the banks nick- 
name a cod of fifteen pounds a “bird”; one 
of twenty a “beaut”; of twenty-five a “bust- 
er”; of thirty a “darling”; of thirty-five a 
“bazooka.” <A thirty-nine and three-quarter 
pounder was caught last season. 

The largest rockfish ever seen at Norfolk, 
Va., was caught off .Ocean View with hook 
and line and was reported to the Fishing Ga- 
zette as having weighed over one hundred 
pounds. The largest halibut I have ever seen 
an account of was captured in a gill net in 
the Columbia river and was five feet seven 
and one-half inches in length and weighed 
one hundred and ninety-three pounds. The 
story comes from Flushing Bay, L. I., that 
an eel two and three quarter feet long, al- 
most six inches in girth and weighing two 
pounds eleven ounces was caught there. This 
does not strike me as an extraordinary weight 
as I caught a larger one in Clear Lake, North- 
ern New York, and have no doubt that the 
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weirs in the Oswego river could make Flush- 
ing Bay take a back seat. 

In the matter of water leviathans the Brit- 
ish smack “Jubilee” (prompted by her name 
probably) made a proud record with a stur- 
geon, which tipped the scale at five hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and damaged the nets 
to the tune of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in coming on board. 

And now if the reader’s credulity can stand 
a considerable strain let me communicate 
what the Chicago Chronicle tells us about a 
shark that was beached in California near 
Monterey. It was a remarkable specimen of 
the “basking” shark, so called because in calm 
weather it has a habit of floating on top of 


{> 
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the water for hours at a time, and sailors 
consider it the biggest fish that swims. This 
one was forty feet in length and a conserva- 
tive estimate placed the weight at sixty tons. 
Its mouth stretched and propped open meas- 
ured ten feet between jaw points and with a 
proportionate throat—a much larger man 
than Jonah could have been, might have found 
plenty of elbow room in being swallowed. 
This account, incredible as it may seem, 
cannot be discredited inasmuch as Prof. 


Jordan, of the University of California, ex- 
amined the shark and declared that the al- 
leged standing offer of the British Museum 
of $1,000 for the uninjured skin of one will 
never be taken. 


H. H. Thompson. 
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It is but natural that there should be differ- 
ent opinions, practices and theories on the 
best methods of the propagation of brook 
trout, which, in a great measure, accounts for 
the varied results obtained by our private 
commercial and the state hatcheries. 

Many claim that natural propagation is 
far superior to artificial and assert that na- 
ture is perfect in her works, which is true, 
as to fish hatching, to a certain extent only. 
While we cannot excel nature we can help 
her by building up a strong constitution in 
the offspring of the trout by careful breed- 
ing, for in all animals there is a marked dif- 
ference in growth and development. With 
proper care we can obtain a larger percent- 
age of healthy fish and produce a stock 
most suitable for breeding purposes. 

By this method of selecting the fittest as 
parents for several years, you will build up 
in the trout and their progeny, a constitution 
and vitality far superior to those of the trout 
of wild waters, which in many cases have 
become polluted and unsuitable for raising 


healthy fish through the denuding of forests 
and the scouring out of the spawning beds, 
through excessive lumbering in the spring of 
the year. 

Again, in many native trout streams the 
temperature of the water has been raised, 
particularly on the spawning beds; the flow 
from springs has lessened, hence the develop- 
ment of the embryo has been retarded and 
stunted before hatching and should it sur- 
vive the period of incubation and break the 
shell, you have only a weakling of a trout fry 
with little vitality to battle for existence. 

For the above reasons I claim that by 
growing in hatcheries the hardy fish only, 
each year, you will obtain in a few years a 
strain of parent fish best suited for breeders. 
Then, by taking the eggs and milt when fully 
matured, and hatching them in pure spring 
water at 50 degrees temperature, the embryo 
will be perfectly developed and you will get 
a healthy trout that will be hardy, and be- 
ing properly fed and cared for will be able 
to stand life’s battle. C. A. Hoxie. 











A DAY AT EKBEEME 


uniformed 
Aroostook 


“CONDUCTOR,” we 
official of the 
train, “how far 


said, to a 
Bangor and 
does this train run?” 
“Only as far as Brownville, sir,’ was 
his reply. “Then it will be necessary for us 
to spend Sunday somewhere between Bangor 
and Brownville?” “Yes, sir.” “Well, now, 
conductor, if you were compelled to spend 
Sunday in one of the small towns in this re- 
gion, which would you choose?” He looked 
critically at our scanty baggage, suggestive 
of canoe trips, at our stack of fishing rods 
and then he replied: “Better make it Brown- 
ville.” So Brownville it became. And there- 
by hangs a happy tale. 

Alighting at the quaint and beautifully lo- 
cated little village, we encountered a_ hotel 
bus labeled “Hotel Herrick.” “Is that the 
best hotel in this place?” we asked. “It is 
the only hotel in this place, and one of the 
best small hotels in the state,” was the proud 
answer. Mine host Herrick did the courteous 
and graceful thing on our arrival and preju- 
diced us in his favor, while appearances and 
service sustained the remark of the Jehu of 
the bus. 

After a satisfactory meal we found the 
front piazza attractive and were just in time 
to see a string of driving rigs start out for 
the next small town, Milo, where a “travel- 
ing opera troupe” was billed. We caught the 
fever, but luck was against our seeing the 
show, for almost everything that could pull 
a wagon was already chartered for the trip. 
We consoled ourselves by making a pedes- 
trian trip across the bridge over the little 
river to the main portion of the town, where 
scores of Saturday night visitors were gath- 
ered. As we stood in front of a small drug 
store, one member of the combination caught 
the fragrant, fascinating perfume of dulse, 
the Nova Scotian seaweed delicacy. We must 
have some, we said. Once inside, our interest 
was captured by an excellent assortment of 
up-to-date fishing tackle and in Mr, E, A. 


Chase, the proprietor, we promptly found a 
congenial sportsman, thoroughly familiar 
with the surrounding country. He outlined 
a day at Ebeeme Pond, and generously invited 
us te join in the outing, assuring us of good 
sport and pretty scenery. 

The day dawned clear, crisp and bright; 
such a day as only Maine can produce. Land- 
lord Herrick had ready a splendid little road- 
ster and a comfortable buggy, with ample 
lunch carefully stowed away in it, and the 
eight mile drive over the hills seemed all 
to short. ‘The third house on the prairie,” 
was the local designation of our place to 
turn in from the main road, so when we ar- 
rived here we “turned in” and were informed 
that our Brownville friends had just passed 
through the woods on their way to “the thor- 
oughfare.” We hurried on over the rocky 
half mile to the waterway and there found 
the Chase brothers, their wives, and Mr. Ed. 
Chase’s little daughter Barbara—a jolly party. 

Two canoes had been hauled up from 
3rownville by the party for this, their first 
Ebeeme outing of the season. Launching 
them was the work of only a few moments 
and then, stowing away duffle and human 
freight, we began the interesting trip up the 
quick water of Pleasant river into lower 
Ebeeme pond. 

On the way, rods and lines were put in 
shape for action. A white buck-tail was at- 
tached by one of the party for a bass lure. 
The curious bait hardly touched water be- 
hind the leading canoe when there was a 
wide swirl, a big tug, and business com- 
menced. After a splendid fight Mr. Bronze- 
back was safely taken in out of the wet, and 
the merry flotilla proceeded. Another tre- 
mendous strike, followed by that dead sensa- 
tion which every experienced angler has 


learned to associate with sad news, prompted 
the writer to reel up. About ten feet of fine 
braided silk waterproof line, a six-foot dou- 
ble gut salmon leader, a pet spinner and a 
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particularly fine fluffy white buck-tail were 
the extent of my contribution at that point 
to the rapacity of the big bass or monster 
pickerel—nobody knows which. But I learn- 
ed by that sad experience that these small 
mouth bass of Ebeeme are entitled to a clas- 
sification of their own, and the opinion was 
confirmed by subsequent happenings. 

In the meantime proceedings in the other 
canoe indicated that the bass were not hav- 
ing things all their own way. “Back water, 
please,” exclaimed a plucky little woman an- 
gler to the brawny canoeman in the stern. 
“Now he’s sulking, the rascal! I'll tap the 
butt of my rod. My! what a powerful run. 


MAINE GUIDES AND LUMBERMEN IN 


He must be a big fellow.” And he was, as 
all might know by the proud way she soon 
held him aloft for the inspection of the fleet. 
Now the route led through winding water- 
ways, with here and there a bit of quick 
water. Then amid little islands, around 
points that looked—and were—very “fishy,” 
and again out into a placid and beautiful 
lake some five miles long and two miles wide. 
It was the most ideal water for small mouth 
bass that I have ever seen in many years. 
Half way up the lake, on a peninsula that 
at times is an island, the Chase brothers have 
a cabin camp, named for the little maiden 
of the family, Camp Barbara. Here the trav- 
eled visitor, no matter how experienced, will 
see the greatest number of simple, labor sav- 





ing, space economizing arrangements he has 
ever encountered in one small establishment. 
The average occupant of a Harlem flat, who 
is compelled to go out into the hall 
whenever he desires to change his mind, 
cculd gain mahy points by a study of the in- 
ternal economy of little Camp Barbara. Cots 
that fold up against the wall, stairs that swing 
up against the beams, windows that are self- 
locking, chairs that are mere packages of 
wood and canvas when folded, but lounges 
when opened, and a hundred simple home- 
made devices that indicate the loving touch 
of human occupancy and thorough enjoy- 
ment. A half dozen people can sleep, eat and 





A NORTH AROOSTOOK WINTER CAMP 


enjoy life within this cozy place, yet it seems 
from the water no larger than the pilot-house 
of a river steamer. 

Luncheon, or rather camp dinner,—so com- 
plete and satisfying was the meal—disposed 
of, half the party decides to “loaf and invite 
the soul” for a couple of glorious sunny 
hours, while the other half decides with 
canoe and fly road to try for white perch, 
which here attain the splendid size of two 
pounds and over. A red ibis, or a white mil- 
ler does the business, and, on a four-ounce 
fly rod a big gamey, white perch is sport in- 
deed. But afternoon creeps on, and by way 
of finishing up the exploration of the region 
we again gather together in canoeing order 
and paddle to the upper end of the beautiful 
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lake. Here big game, ranging from moose 
to bear, is taken throughout the hunting 
season and a quiet tramp through the dense 
moist woods reveals excellent cover for the 
wild creatures. Many a fine, big buck has 
come floating down in a canoe bier to the 
landing of Camp Barbara during the past 
few seasons, as reward for the skill of its 
guests. Only a short distance north and 
west is Moosehead lake, one of the choice 
big game sections of the state, while equally 
distant to the northeast is Norcross, far- 
famed as an open door to the game regions 
nearby. 

Ebeeme, in short, is at present one of those 
quiet nooks where a man may stop off and 
be more than fairly sure of getting his tro- 
phy during the time he has allotted himself 
for the outing. By and bye, perhaps, its ac- 
cessibility and combined attractions may les- 
sen its charm to the sportsman, though the 
splendid game region in which it is located 
ought to remain a happy hunting ground for 
a generation. 

While we are exploring the lake in canoes 
memory recalls to the mind of our genial 
hosts many a good story of hunts for moose, 
deer or bear. Thereupon we quietly resolve 
that when the first snow comes to Ebeeme 
next fall we will join the owners of Camp 
Barbara for a shot at the big antlered mon- 
arch of the woods that was seen last year 
but not taken. 


The ‘risk five-mile paddle down the lake 
and back to the landing near the old dam was 
accompanied by constant strikes from vora- 
cious bass and an occasional twenty-minute 
fight with some particularly stubborn old set- 
tler. But he usually came aboard, though 
under strong protest. Swish, swish, swish, 
go the ash blades in the dark water, with 
the strength, grace and ease of long practice, 
while the smooth canoes glide over the bosom 
of the placid lake toward the red glow of 
the setting sun. Few professional canoemen 
of Maine can surpass with the paddle the 
sturdy skill of these Chase brothers, and 
kindlier men or better sportsmen the state 
does not hold. 

The day closes all to soon. With the ca- 
noes stowed away among the deep bushes, 
duffle packed forthereturn and horses hitched 
to the wagons, we are off for the eight-mile 
drive through the fading twilight, while ever 
and anon we recall the graceful lines of one 
of the ladies quoted on the lake: 


“There the wind on the pine 
And the wave on the strand; 
As they meet and combine 
Form a melody grand; 
O’er the sweet lake, the fair lake, the pleas- 
ant Ebeeme, 
With the light on the lilies delicious and 
dreamy.” 
James A. CRUIKSHANK. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WINTER JOYS 


Next to the delicious sensations of a day 
afield with the rod or gun, is the quiet delight 
of a long winter evening in the den, with the 
companionship of dog, pipe, rod and gun. 
When the cold winds blow sharp and wild 
and the snow piles deep on woodland path 
and city street the sportsman hies him to the 
cosy home nook and the tools of that trade 
which brings him large dividends of gilt- 
edged happiness. Out comes the old pipe, vet- 
eran partner of a hundred experiences, and 
the fragrant tobacco furnishes a sort of halo 
for dreams Rip Van Winkle might enjoy. 

What a fund of delightful memories come 
trooping up as the various implements are 
taken out, inspected, cleaned, oiled and care- 
fully laid away! How the happy days 


are lived all over again; the big fish taken, 
not once, but a hundred times; the lucky 
shots made so often that future misses seem 
impossible ; the weird sounds of night in camps 
echo in the still room; the perfume of wood- 
smoke takes the place of tobacco and presto! 


—we are back in the wild, deep woods again. 

Nor is the joy entirely reminiscent. Like 
Janus of old, January faces both ways. Back 
to achievements and the joys of the past; 
forward toward the hopes and the plans of 
the future. No better time than this for 
planning the next summer outing; never 
will the bends in the unexplored river, the 
blue haze of the far-off mountains, seem 
more beautiful than in the depths of the mid- 
winter planning. With maps and guide- 
books and perhaps letters from well-recom- 
mended natives, future days are outlined in 
which will be stored up large measure of 
strength for the body, calm and content- 
ment for the mind. 

Thrice happy the sportsman who lives over, 
in the winter, the joys of the summer life; 
who finds, during the rush of busy weeks an 
occasional leisure evening for the amiable 
and soothing company of those proved 
friends of his favorite pastimes. 
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LEARNING TO CATCH 


To learn anything worth learning requires 
patience, perseverance, and a liking for the 
thing to be learned. Having for fifty years 
been a trout and salmon angler in other 
countries, and, like many Europeans, had 
the idea that your black bass was a coarse 
fish and not worth angling for, I began my 
bass fishing—just because I had the fever 
to fish for something. I had the same kind 
of fever in France, when I was for a time 
in a place where only fishing for frogs could 
be had. 

They say a poet is born, not made, and it 
may be that the same is true of an angler. 
A neighbor of mine, a very excellent man, 
asked me the other day what profit there 
was in angling. He had Dr. Johnson’s idea 
that angling consisted of a long pole, a 
string and a hook—a fool at one end and a 
worm on the other. 

I asked if he had ever read Allan Ramsey’s 
“Gentle Shepherd,” where the lines occur: 


BLACK BASS. 


“T’ll hae mair pleasure wi'd, 
And ne’er cry dule; 

Than you wi’ a’ your cash, 
Ye dowry fule.” 


My first real introduction to bass fishing 
was in Maine. I was invited by a gentleman 
from Maine, who did business now and then 
in Boston, to visit his place, not far from 
Bridgton, near Highland Lake. This man, 
like many more kindly men, is as, as Isaac 
Walton says, “Now with God.” 

Accepting this chance of seeing Maine, a 
friend and I left Boston for Portland by 
steamer, and enjoyed the sail, save that it 
got a bit windy in the afternoon: We were 
late in reaching Portland, and the train we 
intended to reach Bridgton with had gone. 
We wired to our host of our misfortune, and 
—_ the evening seeing the sights of Port- 
and. 

Bright and early we were landed next 
morning at our rendezvous. Our host was at 
the station waiting for us. He had a team 
hitched to a nice, roomy boat mounted on 
four wheels. After putting our belongings 
into the boat, and mounting to good cush- 
ioned seats, we were told that, as we were 
supposed to have had breakfast in Portland, 
it would be a good plan to wet our lines and 
catch some bass before we were driven home 
to dinner. So we drove to Lovell’s pond, 
near Frysburg. Unshipping our boat, and 
putting it in its native element, and mounting 
our rods, we rowed slowly for half a mile 
to anchor near an island. 

My friend, who had never caught a bass, 
but had been the death of thousands of trout 
and hundreds of salmon, put on his rod a 
nice, medium-sized artificial minnow, and I 


put on a fly cast, a red Ibis, and a nice sil- 
ver doctor. Our host did the rowing, and 
we sat in the stern. We were warned not 
to expect a ton of fish in this lake, as it was 
now the 10th of July, and June and Septem- 
ber were the best months, so we were be- 
tween seasons. There was a nice breeze on, 
and before we had gone a hundred yards my 
friend hooked a two-pound bass. 

He remarked, as I put the landing net un- 
der his catch: “That is a game fish and a 
rare fighter.” Before we reached the island, 
I got two one-pound bass and my friend 
another two-pounder. 

For still fishing our Maine friend said he 
always used worms. I had some small frogs, 
and on the other rod a Helgramite was tried. 
Pipes were lighted and developments await- 
ed. We got a dozen bass, and the four fish 
trolling: made sixteen. In rowing back to 
shore I got two nice pickerel, with a spoon 
hook, while a three-pound bass fell a prey 
to the artificial minnow. 

In our still fishing the worm got quantity, 
the Helgramite came next, but the two fish 
I got with the frog were beauties, fully 
3'4 pounds each. 

We spent ten days with our genial host, 
his wife and family joining him in making 
it pleasant for us. Our next expedition was 
to Highland pond, of which I will tell an- 
other time. 

I have now been twenty years learning to 
fish for bass, and am still willing to learn. 
As a reverend gentleman I know, who is a 
good and keen angler, said to me: “Bass, 
when they bite, are great sport, almost as 
good as preaching.” 

Ian McDougall. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


The Sportsmen’s Show, which is now an 
annual feature of the winter life of the 
metropolis, affords an interesting occasion 
for a visit to New York. The date of the 
exhibition is fixed from February 19 to 
March 5, and at this midwinter period 
the life of the metropolis is at its height. 

The show itself will this year surpass any- 
thing of the kind even attempted before, and 
it is confidently believed will prove more 
interesting to the lovers of the woods and 
waters than any previous exhibition devoted 
to the interests of the sportsman. The gen- 
eral plan found so very successful in recent 
years will be adhered to, but a few changes 
suggested by comment of friends and critical 
attendants, will be effected. In fact, no stone 
will be left unturned to ensure a remarkable 
and unique collection of scenic, scientific, 
geographical and animal features that will 
interest every live man or woman. 

The interior of Madison Square Garden, 
in which the show will be held, will be ar- 
ranged, as formerly, with an improvement in 
the general scheme of decoration. 

The usual long list of leading exhibits, 
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ranging from guns and rifles down through 
the entire list of articles used by the sports- 
man, is considerably augmented this year, 
and a number of interesting additions are 
among the new list. All the leading locali- 
ties where sportsmen go for game and re- 
creation will be represented by extensive ex- 
hibits in charge of the best informed men 
of each locality. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road will be much in evidence, with its claims 
for the patronage of the sportsman traveler. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company will also invite 
interest in the wonderful new game region 
around Banff, in the Canadian Rockies. 
Maine, the paradise of Eastern sportsmen, 
will be well represented, the exhibit this 
year for the first time being in the hands of 
a committee of the State’s most representa- 
tive leaders in sport and travel. Virginia 
will, as usual, make her warm Southern ap- 
peal to the heart of the visitor, her space 
and exhibit being even larger this year than 
iast. The far-famed Adirondacks will be 
ably represented by the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association, which will erect a most unique 
and interesting stand and camp. From Long 
Island a very good exhibit will be sent to 
represent the sport offered, from the duck 
shooters’ outfit to the splendid facilities for 
yachting or fishing the region affords. 

One of the many attractions of the show 
will be a contest between men from Jackson, 
Wyoming, and others from Banff, in Canada, 
in making and breaking camp, the quick ty- 
ing of the famous diamond hitch and other 
methods of handling packs. There is always 
sharp rivalry between the men of various 
sections in these accomplishments, and a con- 
test of much interest may be expected. 

The collection of birds and small animals 
will be of more interest than any exhibit of 
recent years. Many famous private collec- 
tions have been secured by the management, 
and for the first time will be thrown open to 
public view. Among the number will be the 
superb collection of pheasants owned by the 
cartoonist, Homer Davenport. It comprises 
thirty-four varieties of pheasants, with also 
many jungle fowl, angora goats and Persian 
sheep. Mr. Davenport will also loan his 
famous collection of waterfowl. Other large 
and noted collections have been secured, no- 
table among which is that of Mr. Thomas 
Treadwell, of East Williston, L. I., who will 
loan his valuable private collection of ducks 
and geese. Mr. Treadwell will vary his ex- 
hibit during the length of the show. Dr. 
Cecil French, of Washington, D. C., has 
agreed to loan his great collection of water- 
fowl, and also a pair of wild turkeys. All 
sorts of small wild animals will be shown, 
including squirrels, ’coons, ’possums, chip- 
munks, prairie dogs, and a few of the larger 
wild animals, such as bear, deer and ante- 
lope. 

Contests of rifle shooting for all classes 
will be held, and exhibitions of small calibre 
rifle and pistol shooting will be given. 


‘The artificial lake will be the scene of 
much that will interest the sportsman at this 
year’s show. The launch exhibits, which 
have formerly been shown “on dry land,” 
will this year be placed in the water, where 
demonstrations will be made throughout the 
day and evening. The opportunity for exam- 
ining the various launches in practical use 
will, therefore, be excellent, and the interest 
will be especially strong, in view of the fact 
that exhibits already provided for include 
leading American, French and Italian mak- 
ers. 

A fish hatchery will be shown in operation, 
and a fishway will be provided in which the 
adult fish may be seen at various ages. This 
has always proven a popular feature in form- 
er shows. 

Aquatic sports of various kinds will be 
engaged in, including the picturesque tilting 
centests, log rolling, canoe racing and canoe 
portege contests. There will also be launches 
and canoe trips about the lake for the chil- 
dren. 

A new and especially interesting feature of 
the show will be a large exhibit of the latest 
models of bicycles, and motor cycles, which 
will take up the entire annex. The bicycle 
in many places is a great boon to the sports- 
man, who uses it for trips to fishing and 
hunting grounds. The return in popularity 
of the silent steed of steel is thus early her- 
alded. ‘The motor cycle promises to rival 
the automobile in popularity, and will attract 
many visitors to the show. 

Altogether the show will undoubtedly be 
the most successful and most interesting that 
has been seen held since the series began. 
The management is experienced, capable and 
far sighted, and has a knack for anticipating 
the popular trend of sportsmanship. 

As an excuse for a trip to New York, if, 
indeed, any is needed, nothing could be bet- 
ter than one of these clean, healthy, and 
original exhibitions. Here one meets old 
chums of the rod and gun, sees the new fea- 
tures that are being introduced into the sport, 
the latest things in shooting paraphernalia 
or fishing tackle, has an opportunity to meet 
old guides and talk over trips that are de- 
lightful memories, or to meet new men and 
plan trips to come. And a splendid coterie 
of woodsmen one meets at these annual 
sportsmen’s gatherings! It is an incentive 
to sportsmanship to be among them even for 
only a single evening. 

New York is never more interesting than 
in the late winter. Its famous playhouses 
are presenting their best attractions, the 
hotels are in the height of their popularity, 
and the many new sights of the metropolis, 
ranging from its partially completed subway 
to its ever increasing number of gigantic sky- 
scrapers, beckon with all the fascination of 
life and achievement. 


J. H. STARIN’S BIG BEAR. 
No prouder man ever came out of the 
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mountains than John H. Starin, of Troy, 
N. Y., who returned from his hunting lodge 
on the shore of Lake Pleasant with a record 
of having shot the largest black bear killed 
in the Adirondacks in late years. It weighed 
seven hundred and ninety pounds and meas- 
ured nine feet from tip to tip. 

Although Mr. Starin is seventy-nine years 
old, he has proved that he has lost none of 
the keenness of eye and certainty of aim for 
which he was noted in his younger years. 
He had time to take but one shot at the 
bear, as it was rushing toward him, but the 
single bullet was enough. Shot straight be- 
tween the eyes, the bear rolled over, a dozen 
feet in front of where Mr. Starin stood, and 


Had Mr. Starin for an instant lost his 
nerve or his head there might have been a 
far different conclusion to the story. As it 
was, he let the big bear come within a dozen 
feet of him before he fired, and then his aim 
was so sure that a second shot was unneces- 
sary. 

3y the guides who saw the bear’s carcass 
Mr. Starin was told that without doubt it 
was the largest specimen of the American 
black bear ever killed in the Adirondacks. 
He had the animal skinned and had it 
mounted at a taxidermist’s in Gloversville. 
He brought out of the woods with him a 
lot of steaks cut from the bear, some of 
which were sent to his friends. 





A VIEW AT THE NEW 


died with hardly a quiver. The shot was al- 
most instantaneously effective. 

Mr. Starin had been hunting with a guide 
near his lodge and was returning at dusk, 
when he heard the bleating of a sheep. It 
was an unusual sound in the woods, and Mr. 
Starin went out of his way to make an in- 
vestigation. 

Pushing the underbrush aside as he made 
his way slowly from the beaten track to 
where the sound came from, Mr. Starin was 
almost on the bear before he knew of its 
presence. It is difficult to say which was the 
more surprised. Mr. Starin lifted his rifle, 
while the bear, dropping the sheep, which it 
had evidently stolen from the lodge pasture, 
started toward Mr. Starin with a fierce rush. 


YORK SPORTSMEN’'S SHOW 


PINE TREE STATE NOTES 

From the office of the Commissioners of 
Inland Fisheries and Game, of the state of 
Maine, L. T. Carleton, chairman, comes the 
following announcement : 

“Taking everything into consideration, it 
has been a very successful year in this depart- 
ment. We have raised and planted a great 
many more, and larger fish than ever before 
in the history of the commission in any one 
year. We have taken more fish spawn this 
fall than ever before. The catch of fish this 
year has broken all records. We have built 
two new hatcheries and feeding stations,— 
one at Sebago lake and one at Rangeley, as 
provided for by special act of the last legis- 
lature. These are modern and up-to-date in 
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every respect. We have now seven large 
hatcheries, and have in them one hundred 
thousand fish, which we shall winter and 
feed until another fall before planting. We 
have now in these hatcheries two million 
trout and land-locked salmon eggs. The out- 
look for improved conditions for fishing was 
never sO promising as at the present time. 
Whoever fishes in Maine waters in the fu- 
ture, and their number is constantly increas- 
ing, is bound to have rare sport indeed. 

“It is a marvel to see how rapidly cottages 
are being built on the shores of our lakes 
and ponds. The people of Maine do not as 
yet realize the mighty source of wealth they 
have in their inland lakes and ponds. As to 
the game, it has been a very successful sea- 
son. The commissioners are greatly pleased 
with the first season’s record of the non-resi- 
dent hunters’ license law. This law has 
proven to be very successful and is bound to 
be very popular. 

“The annual reports of the registered 
guides show that they have earned more 
money, guided more sportsmen and worked 
more days than last year.” 

BLACK BASS IN THE CONNECTICUT 

Probably comparatively few people know 
that very good black bass fishing is now to 
be had _on the upper Connecticut. By the 
upper Connecticut is meant that portion of 
the river lying north of the Fifteen Mile 
Falls, and between the counties of Essex in 
Vermont and Coos in New Hampshire. It 
is only a few years since bass were practi- 
cally unknown in these waters, but now, 
thanks to the efforts of the Fish Commission 
in stocking them, they are becoming very 
numerous. Last season fish of two, three and 
even four pounds were taken and the coming 
season promises even better sport. Fly fish- 
ing for the bass is practically unknown in the 
north country, and the various kinds of spin- 
ning trolls are most commonly used. Canoe 
clubs in particular indulge in this form of 
sport during the summer months. But the 
bass of these waters are doubtless very much 
like their brothers elsewhere, and this re- 
gion offers an almost virgin field for the 
man with rod and fly. 

TO STOP LUMBERMEN SLAUGHTERING DEER 


Game Commissioner Shurtleff of New 
Hampshire, will do his best to stop the an- 
nual depletion of deer by wholesale slaughter 
for use in the lumber camps. Without ques- 
tion this has been carried on to a large ex- 
tent in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
in seasons past. Aided by the deep snow and 
the congregation of the deer in yards, the 
professional killer makes away with more of 
the game than a dozen sportsmen could possi- 
bly do in open season. This winter Com- 
missioner Shurtleff will appoint one or more 
special wardens to patrol the logging regions 
of his district, and anyone caught in the ne- 
farious traffic will get the full penalty of the 
law. This is an example which might well be 


followed by the game commissioners of 
neighboring states. 
PARTRIDGE SCARCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Partridge shooting in northern New Eng- 
land was poorer than usual this fall owing 
to the large number of broods destroyed by 
forest fires earlier in the season. This is one 
form of “spring slaughter” which the game 
commission can hardly prevent. A more rig- 
id forest patrol might work some good, but 
im such a drought as that of the past season 
it is quite impossible to entirely prevent the 
ravages of fire. 

THE DOG FISH NUISANCE 

Every salt water angler will be interested 
in the effort now being made in New Eng- 
land to drive out the despised dog fish. Peti- 
tions are being circulated vigorously agitating 
the necessity of annihilating these salt water 
pests which are a nuisance alike to the ama- 
teusg or professional fisherman. The petitions 
will be forwarded to the congressmen repre- 
senting the districts in which they were sign- 
ed, and the congressmen are expected to use 
their influence to have the government take 
some action. 

The subject is one of great importance, 
for while the fishermen are most vitally in- 
terested, all fish consumers are indirectly af- 
fected, for thousands of pounds of fish are 
shipped from the seaports to inland cities 
and towns, and the price of the fish depends 
largely upon the abundance of the supply. At 
seasons when the dog fish are plentiful, cod, 
haddock, striped bass, bluefish, weakfish, and 
other desirable fish are scarce, for as soon as 
dog fish make their appearance the other fish 
disappear. 

Dog fish are increasing at an alarming 
rate, for no effort is made to diminish their 
numbers. They are not fit to eat, or at least 
nobody wants to eat them and if they have 
any value whatever, the fishermen have thus 
far failed to discover it. They not only drive 
desirable food fish away from the waters they 
infest, but also cause fishermen annoyance and 
expense in other ways. They will eat any 
fish they find on a trawl and if a school of 
them is accidentally surrounded by a seine, 
they can do when .dog fish are around, to 
catch cod and haddock enough to obtain a 
fair day’s pay for their labor. 

There is nothing fishermen hate worse than 
dog fish and the unlucky dog fish hauled in 
on a line is unceremoniously disposed of, but 
the fishermen have no time to devote to the 
extermination of dog fish, for they have all 
theycan do when dog fish are around,to catch 
cod and haddock enough to obtain a fair 
day’s pay for their labor. 

The United States fish commission is 
spending thousands of dollars annually in 
protecting food fish of all kinds. Millions of 
cod and haddock fry are released every year, 
the lobster industry receives the utmost at- 
tention, and government experts are con- 
stantly experimenting with fish of every de- 
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scription to assist in increasing the natural 
supply. The fishermen argue that if a portion 
of the money now devoted to artificially prop- 
agating cod, haddock and other good fish, 
was devoted to exterminating dog fish, more 
satisfactory results would be obtained. They 
say the dog fish destroy entire schools of 
small fish and drive away the larger fish, and 
that unless something is done, there will not 
be anything but dog fish off the coast in a few 
years. 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER SEASON. 


A larger number of deer have been killed 
in the Adirondacks during the season than 
during any year for almost twenty years past. 
More than 1,400 deer are reported to have 
been handled at the Utica station of the Ad- 
irondack and St. Lawrence Railway, while an 
equal number were killed by local hunters or 
were taken out by wagon. 

One party of twelve hunters returned to 
New York with seventeen deer. The light 
fails of snow from time to time made it pos- 
sible for a greater number of animals than 
usual to be taken. Yet experts say that the 
deer are on the increase, rather than the de- 
crease. 

A pleasant feature of the season’s reports 
from the Adirondacks is the remarkable 
scarcity of shooting accidents. In recent 
years these have formed a fruitful theme 
for comment, and even for legislative atten- 
tion. But this year, thanks largely to vigor- 
ous articles by the sportsmen’s press, the 
danger seems to have been sufficiently em- 
phasized to bear fruit in greater caution. 

S. E. Stanton, of Watertown, N. Y., un- 
der date of November 15, writes that the 
closing of the deer hunting season on that 
date brings from all sections of the Adiron- 
dacks—or rather the north, west and south 
sections—the news that ample reward came 
to all hunters who have made proper and 
skillful efforts to shoot deer since about Oc- 
tober 15. It is my opinion, writes Mr. Stan- 
ton, that deer have been plentiful in these 
sections, and that when reports are in from 
express companies of the total they have 
handled, and it is cast up by the usual multi- 
ple to cover those used in the camps, at ho- 
tels, and taken out by team, the grand total 
will be not far from last year’s record; but 
I think it will not exceed it. 

I read in the editorial pages of Fre_p AND 
StreAM, November number, a favorable com- 
ment, also a criticism, on some former nota- 
tions of mine. I think the latter occurred 
from my misuse of good English to express 
in part my opinion. The article is under 
the heading: “The New York Deer Season.” 
I do think that men are more often shot in 
September than later, but not as many deer 
then as later. I wish to go on record for 
an open season in October only. One rea- 
son is, to make sure the increase is up to 
the kill. Another reason is, because the past 
few years have seen a slaughter in Novem- 


ber, on account of snow. If one studies the 
geography, and lives near the Adirondacks, 
and studies the seasons, it will be found that 
the Mohawk and St. Lawrence valleys draw 
western, winds down and across the lakes, 
and produce snowfall every year in No- 
vember in the Adirondacks. Under such 
conditions, deer can be too easily secured, 
and are killed in quantities far too great for 
game preservation. When one sees three to 
four dozen deer on a single train as a result 
from a snowstorm, it creates in a sportsman 
a desire to have no open dates in ‘November 
for deer shooting. 

There was a time when a set of men clam- 
ored for hounding and all sorts of killing, 
claiming it was their trade to secure a living. 
Such men are laughed at today. I once had 
a printed controversy with a college profes- 
sor, who desired an open season in August, 
that he and other students and scholars might 
shoot deer. Public opinion made a law on 
points against August shooting. A _ cer- 
tain high state official has the credit of in- 
fluencing legislation against closing the sea- 
son on November 1, that he and other poli- 
ticians may go to his lodge after election. 
The true sportsmen and several organizations 
will again try this year for a closed season 
at November I. 

A CREDIT TO NEW JERSEY. 

The rigid enforcement of the laws against 
shipping or removing game from New Jersey 
is having a most salutary effect. The fol- 
lowing clipping from a recent Philadelphia 
paper illustrates this. It is the plaint of a 
large dealer in game, who has his cold stor- 
age plant, and plies his nefarious trade on 
the river front of that city. He says: 

“T haven’t one bird in the place, yet I 
have orders for two hundred dozen. I think 
it is time something was done to remedy 
the nonsensical Jersey laws, and The Bulletin 
and Judge Hugg will be doing the public a 
service by taking up the matter. Isn’t it ab- 
surd that a man can go into Jersey for a 
day’s sport, and perhaps kill half a dozen 
birds, and yet not be allowed to bring them 
home? He either has to leave them to rot 
on the ground or give them to some ‘farmer.’ 
I am fond of shooting, but any time I want 
a day’s sport I side-step Jersey and go where 
there are sensible laws.” 

Well done, New Jersey! 

DEER SLAUGHTER ON LONG ISLAND. 


The pine and scrub oak barrens to the 
north and northwest of Sayville, L. I., were 
the objective points of nearly two thousand 
deer hunters, on ‘November 4, when the legal 
season for shooting on Long Island began. 
These traveled from Manhattan, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and even 
Massachusetts to engage in the slaughter of 
the deer. It was estimated that about ninety 
deer were killed, which exceeded the aggre- 
gate of the remaining three days of the 
season. 
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The Bohemian Gun Club, composed chiefly 
of New Yorkers, killed twenty-five deer in 
the day. The largest shot was a buck, se- 
cured by J. Als. The principal line along 
which the shooters were stationed was that 
adjoining the preserves of the South Side 
Club. Here at intervals of a few feet the 
men were stationed, and the escape from 
tragic accidents when the fusillade of shoot- 
ing opened was only short of phenomenal. 

Men on horseback were engaged to drive 
the deer from the undergrowth, where they 
had sought shelter from the hunters. Shout- 
ing and blowing of horns alarmed the deer, 
which plunged into the firing line, and were 
immediately loaded with shot and rifle balls. 

The South Side Club engaged the usual 
force of special wardens to protect its prop- 
erty from the rabble, though much damage 
was done to fences and shrubbery. Armed 
men on the deer shooting tract did not hesi- 
tate to confiscate deer whenever they were 
shot by a weaker party, and many an un- 
fortunate returned home after having shot a 
deer, without his prize. 


HUNTING IN FULTON CHAIN DISTRICT. 


Writing from Fulton Chain, N. Y., a cor- 
respondent states that all over that part of 
the Adirondacks for two or three seasons 
past the saw and axe have been doing their 
work and much of the large timber has dis- 
appeared. In its place has come a thick un- 
dergrowth which affords a better protection 
for deer, and in fact for all wild animals, 
than the heavy timber. 

This seems to mean that the late season is 
the best for hunting deer, for with the tan- 
gles of young branches that are found in 
very large areas in this locality it is next to 
impossible to get a fair shot at a deer. The 
best hunters deferred their sport until late 
in the season, when the frost had taken off 
the leaves and there was a bit of snow on 
the ground. 

Of course, by going back more deeply into 
the woods beyond Seventh Lake, and to the 
east of Twitchel Lake, deer are usually to 
be found in goodly numbers, but it is not 
the easiest thing in the world, once they are 
killed, to get the bodies into camp. 

This is something which the hunter thinks 
little about, at least until he has killed a 
deer five or six miles from his camp or lodge. 
Then it will dawn upon him that hunting 
deer in the wilderness is not all that it is 
cracked up to be. 

In this region it is becoming more and 
more difficult for persons to take deer illegal- 


ly. The guides are all members of one or 
more associations for the protection of game, 
and as it is almost impossible for the average 
hunter to get into the woods and get deer 
without the help of a guide, it can readily 
be understood what difficulties confront those 
who would like to pot-hunt or hound deer. 


BIG FISH FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


Major Richard Sylvester, superintendent 
of the Washington, D. C., police department, 
while fishing in the Potomac River, near the 
mouth of the Monocacy, on October 30th, 
caught what was considered the largest 
small-mouth bass ever known to have been 
taken from the stream with hook and line. 
It measured 23 inches in length, 28 inches in 
girth, and weighed 534 pounds. Three 
smaller fish, each weighing two pounds, to- 
talled the day’s catch. With his great string 
the Major returned home, and, deciding that 
President Roosevelt would enjoy such a rare 
specimen of the gamiest river fish of the 
East, he sent the entire catch to the White 
House. Needless to say, they were accepted. 

Major Sylvester is warden of the Game 
and Fish Protective Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and as such he has long 
held the record as a champion fisherman of 
the District. All during the last week of 
October the Major was busy on the annual 
inspection of the department, but on Friday 
came the opportunity for a day on the river, 
and, with his young son, Hubbard, who also 
is an angler of no mean attainment for his 
years, the police chief journeyed up stream. 
Near the junction of the Monocacy they 
found George Walters, the Major’s favorite 
boatman. The lucky cast was made over a 
ledge near the Red Rocks, and for half an 
hour the Major thought he had a log on 
the end of his line. Then the great fish be- 
gan to tire, and in five more minutes it was 
safely inboard. To land his prize Major Syl- 
vester used a jointed bamboo pole, silk line, 
Shakespeare reel, and Sproat hook. He baited 
with live minnows. 


JANUARY AMONG THE MAINE GUIDES 


Many sportsmen are interested, and not a 
few inquire, as to the winter doings of the 
guides who have ‘been their companions on 
summer trips. On page 747 of this issue is a 
picture showing a group of lumbermen in a 


‘North Aroostook, Maine, winter camp. 


Among the men are a number of the famous 
guides of the state. These hardy fellows posed 
for the photograph with the mercury at 17 
degrees below zero. 
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Ir only I could bring my readers who re- 
side in the far places of America and 
Europe to appreciate the easy accessibil- 
ity of the Adirondack region today, and 
the facility with which, when once one has 
determined to give oneself the enjoyment of 
visiting this matchless wilderness, the trip 
may be planned and executed, there is no 
doubt but the number of fortunate persons 
who annually invade this Wonderland of the 
Fast, this “Venice of the Woods,’* these 
Alps of America, would next summer be 
augmented by many hundreds, and possibly 
by many thousands, of ardent admirers of 
the wild, the grand and the beautiful in na- 
ture. 

I wish this could be so. I wish I could 
adequately describe the transcendent loveli- 
ness of these blue Adirondack lakes, the 
sweetness, the coolness, the majesty of these 
deep green forests and the rugged grandeur 
and stolid grimness of these gray Achean 
peaks; and so enthuse every woods-loving 
man and woman of the two continents, every 
person in whose veins runs the red blood of 
true sportsmanship, and whose very heart 
throbs beat in accord with the pulsations of 
animate nature, with a burning desire to 
come to this region, to witness these wonders 
and these beauties, to view and to revel i 
the glory of these majestic mountains, these 
placid lakes, these flower-bordered winding 
watercourses, to whip these trout streams, to 
wander with rifle in hand through these 
grand primeval forests, to drink at these 
gushing fountains of immaculate purity, to 
absorb, with their nostrils, the heavenly 
sweetness of these woods and to breathe deep 
into their grateful lungs this God-given bal- 
samic air of almost miraculous healing pow- 
er,—in short, to enjoy this region of a thou- 
sand blessings and a thousand charms which 
an all-wise, all-provident and all-loving Cre- 
ator has seen fit to erect within the man- 

made boundaries of the Empire State, but 
which all humankind have a right to claim 
in common; so that no consideration of dis- 
tance, of time or of expense would stay them 
from making at least one journey to this 


*W, H. H. (*‘ Adirondack’’) Murray. 





grand international playground and universal 
sanitarium. 

The sportsmen of this State would wel- 
come you with outstretched arms. We are 
not jealous of the health and pleasure which 
our forests and waters can give. We have 
no cruel, ungenerous, inhospitable, unchival- 
rous, unsportsmanlike, unstatesmanlike, un- 
democratic and un-American non-resident 
hunting and camping licenses in this State,— 
and I pray that we may never have them,— 
for we are all brothers who meet in this 
playground of the Adirondacks, no matter 
where chance may have determined the place 
of our birth or the multiplicity of other in- 
fluencing agencies may have marked out 
the place of our abode. We care not from 
what distant corner of the earth may hail 
the sportsman whom we meet upon the trail; 
nor do we stop to argue with ourselves 
whether or not he may be a legal resident of 
this State, when we see his boat passing by 
in the gathering gloom at the edge of the 
night. We send him shouted greeting from 
our camp upon the shore, and bid him put 
in and stop with us for supper, or over night. 

“Throw down your blanket by our fireside, 
my friend, and stop the night with us. Guide, 
wé have a guest with us tonight; pour out 
another cup of that hot Formosa tea and 
cut another strip of venison from that haunch 
that hangs behind the tent. Punch up the 
fire and throw an armful of that dry stuff 
on and let us have a bright, warm camp, for 
our guest has traveled far and the night is 
chill. Get out the tin box of my favorite 
blend. You smoke, friend, do you not?” 

Such is New York’s welcome to the sports- 
man from a distance. He may have come 
from New South Wales—for many journey 
from the ends of the earth to taste the joys 
of Adirondack life—and he may have come 
from no greater distance than New Jersey. 
It is the same to us. So long as he is a true- 


blue sportsman, so long as he has honor and 
refinement enough not to unnecessarily de- 
stroy a single tree and is possessed of suf- 
ficient conscience and gentlemanly instinct 
not to draw too heavily upon our game or 
fish supply, it matters not to us whether he 
be a citizen of our State, or even whether 
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the starry banner which we venerate is the 
same flag whose sight stirs the warm blood 
within his veins. Indeed, if he come from a 
distant land we shall welcome him all the 
more gladly, for we shall want to have him 
tell us tales of his own dear country and 
of the sport that is to be had in his native 
forests and mountains and upon his native 

waters, when we are sitting together be- 
fore the fire in our camp in the Adirondacks. 

We have no need to fear that the in-pour- 
ing of fellow sportsmen from the four cor- 
ners of the earth will deplete our forests or 
waters or be the means of destroying any 
of the natural charms with which our North 
Woods are filled. Rather, we know from ex- 
perience, the greater the number of sport- 
and nature-lovers who visit and enjoy our 
wilderness, the more surely can we hope for 
its pe rpetual protection and its eventual own- 
ership, as a whole, by the people. It is only 
the ignorance which exists among a large 
percentage of the citizens of this State, con- 
cerning the priceless value to them of this 
wilderness of beauty and land of enchant- 
ment which they possess within their bor- 
ders, that need cause us fear for its future. 
If every one of the eight million men, women 
and children inhabiting this State could be 
transported to the Adirondacks and given 
opportunity to taste, even for a single day, 
the sweetness of life within the shadow of 
these glorious forest-crowned hills, there 
would never thereafter be any occasion for 
debate upon the wisdom of the State’s ac- 
quiring and forever preserving every foot of 
forest land within the limits of the proposed 
Adirondack Park. The people would rise 
up in a united body, eight million strong, 
purchase the entire area at once, erect the 
park, make provision for its proper guardian- 
ship—and there would be an end to it. New 
York would have the grandest playground in 
the world, insured against destruction for all 
time, and all the nations of the earth would 
acclaim the event and send their hosts of 
travellers, tourists and visitors of famous 
places to enjoy the charms of the new in- 
ternational resort—and to pour their golden 
tribute into our peoples’ coffers. 


WHAT RAILROADS ARE DOING 


Many persons do not appreciate the good 
which the railroads have done, and are do- 
ing, in bringing a knowledge of the glories 
of the Adirondacks into the homes of mil- 
lions, by means of their free printed litera- 
ture descriptive of the country, most of 
which is highly educational and thoroughly 
accurate. Yet, no other agencies have been 
the means of introducing to this region so 
many ardent friends of forest and game pre- 
servation—most of whom have in time be- 
come powerful and persistent champions of 
State ownership and of a rigid protection of 
the magnificent trees, the game and the game 
fishes which form so alluring a portion of its 
charms. It is these men, first interested in 


the Adirondacks by the railroads, who dur- 
ing the past decade have come to the fore- 
front as defenders of this wilderness, and 
it is their voices and their pens, in the Legis- 
lature and in journalism, which are most 
loudly and most forcibly battling for the ear- 
ly materialization of the Adirondack Park 
project and standing off the lumbermen, with 
every weapon and barrier they can command, 
until they shall have thoroughly aroused the 
general public to an appreciation of the fear- 
ful consequences which would result were 
our Adirondack forests to be wiped out and 
the land laid waste through private greed 
and spoilation. 


OLD DAYS ARE OUTDONE 


I said in the opening sentence of this de- 
partment that if sportsmen and nature-lovers 
living in distant parts could only be brought 
to realize the wonderful accessibility of the 
Adirondack region today that it would sure- 
ly result in a great increase in the number of 
visitors to the Wilderness. This statement 
brings to my mind a beautifully written pas- 
sage which appears in the guide book of the 
‘New York Central R.R. Those of my readers 
who have perused the guide books published 
on this region twenty to thirty years ago, or 
who have read the writings of Murray, Todd, 
Northrup, Street, Headley and the rest, 
which give such eloquent descriptions of the 
accommodations and means of travel in this 
Northern Wilderness from a score of years to 
over half a century ago,—when you went in- 
to the Fulton Chain country on horseback 
from Boonville, nearly thirty miles, and 
when the quickest way of getting from out- 
side the Woods to Paul Smith’s or Saranac 
Lake was by coach and four from Westport 
or Ausable Forks—will find, upon reading 
this passage, that transportation facilities and 
means of ingress and egress have been revo- 
lutionized since those old days, dear to the 
memory of the old-school sportsmen who 
patronized this region then. Now you fall 
asleep in New York or Buffalo or Boston, 
and, within a few short hours, literally dream 
yourself into the very heart of the Adiron- 
dacks. For read: 

“The greatest charm about the fairy-land 
of which you used to read was the fact that 
you were always there. You’d curl up in 
a big chair in front of the fire, and read a 
few pages of Alhambra, then shut your eyes, 
and—behold a land where every plough-boy 
is a prince, and the water runs up-hill, and 
all that stands between you and the princess 
in the castle is a big goblin, awful to see, 
but no match for a knight like you. It is so 
in the Adirondacks. You can read about the 
region all day, and for days, but the true 
charm lies in being there. Perhaps two hun- 
dred miles away you snuggle up in your 
berth, close your eyes, and next you know 
you are there—in fairy-land. Every servant 
is a prince of politeness, the rivers run the 
way you want your boat to go, and no goblin 
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stands between you and the rest and pleasure 
you have come to win. Yet, after all, this is 
fairy-land only so far as it fits into your boy 
dreams. Otherwise it is very real—real 
mountains, real lakes, real forest, real men 
and women, real rest, real pleasure; a land 
of real delight, where delight is realized. 

“A few summer days or months passed in 
the North Woods are never lost. The means 
of amusement are infinite. It may be only 
resting in the comfortable hotels and on their 
broad piazzas; or perhaps it is golf or ten- 
nis, horse-back riding or boating. With any 
of these the days pass quickly. At night the 
orchestras in the hotels call the scores of 
dancers, and the open fireplaces with their 
burning logs (some evenings are quite cool) 
promote stories and gossip and confidences. 
The people you meet and the way in which 
you meet them are interesting features of 
your sojourn. At home you are probably in 
quite exclusive society, in fact may be the 
only one of your kind in town. But up here 
you make acquaintances easily, knowing they 
will not haunt you after the summer is gone. 
Indeed, the spirit of the woods is “be free 
and easy or be lonesome.” These chance ac- 
quaintances, princes or beggars in disguise— 
help to make interesting even the rainy days. 
There are but few rainy days in an Adiron- 
dack summer, and you won’t remember them 
when thinking of your sojourn next winter. 
The days you will remember, and remember 
till your memory fails, are the sunny days 
when the spirit of forest and lake calls you 
away from the hotel and its small gossip, and 
the tinkle and rush of mountain streams 
make the sweetest strain of the orchestra a 
hollow and wheezy noise. Then it is good to 
be in the woods. Then it is joy to cast a fly 
in a cold corner of some lake; to glide over 
the calm surface of the water in a boat that 
seems pushed by hands from beneath; to 
see the moonbeams reflected in each drop 
that falls from your oar blades. Then it is 
a pleasure to rest where the deer come down 
to drink, in the shade where the breeze is 
blowing, and happiness to feel each moment 
bringing back to you strength and the joy 
of living. 

“These are Adirondack days.” 


RESTORING MOOSE AND ELK 


The hundreds of thousands of good sports- 
men, naturalists and lovers of the wild crea- 
tion throughout America who are interested 
in the important and laudable undertaking in 
which this State is at present engaged—the 
reintroduction of the moose and the elk into 
the forests of the Adirondacks—some tens of 
thousands of whom are readers of FIeLp 
AND STREAM—will be pained to learn that ten 
of these magnificent animals—three moose 
and seven elk—which have been liberated in 
the ‘North Woods under the act of Legisla- 
ture of 1901, which appropriated $5,000 for 
carrying out this splendid purpose, have been 


killed by hunters, either maliciously or other- 
wise. 

On the other hand, we can congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that in general the 
movement to restore these two giants of the 
deer farhily. to their former abode in North- 
ern New York is making such solid and 
regular progress as already to render its 
ultimate accomplishment almost a foregone 
conclusion. Seven more moose and seventy- 
three more elk have been liberated since I 
last discussed this subject in these pages— 
all of the recent contributions of elk to the 
State being the gift of Hon. William C-. 
Whitney, who from the very first has been 
one of the most zealous advocates of the 
unique project of restoration of the two long- 
extinct large game species to their ancient 
stamping ground, and to whose splendid 
generosity the public may attribute much of 
the success which has attended the experi- 
ment up to the present time. It is only right, 
also, that due acknowledgment should here 
be made of the important assistance rendered 
the cause during the past six months by Mr. 
Thomas J. Regan, Mr. Whitney’s private 
secretary; Mr. Ernest H. Johnson, superin- 
tendant of Mr. Whitney’s Adirondack estates; 
Mr. Paul Smith, the redoubtable and univer- 
sally esteemed pioneer proprietor of the fam- 
ous woodland hotel which bears his name, 
and Dr. Frank E. Kendall of Saranac Lake, 
all of whom have recently figured prominent- 
ly in the shipping and handling of the elk 
and their liberation in the State forests. At 
present the number of moose which have been 
liberated by the State, plus those which are 
known to have escaped from private pre- 
serves—thus becoming public property— is 
not far short of twenty; while over two hun- 
dred elk are roaming the Adirondack forests 
today. 

As some of the newspaper reports rela- 
tive to the killing of the moose and elk have 
evinced gross ignorance of the conditions 
under which this enterprise is being for- 
warded by the State and in a few instances 
have been very misleading with reference to 
the sentiment of the residents of the North 
W oods regarding the reintroduction of these 
species, it may not be amiss to reproduce 
here a communication upon this subject 
which I wrote for the New York Times and 
which was published in that newspaper on 
September 27, 1903: 


“In this morning’s issue of The Times I 
have read with great regret of the killing in 
the Adirondacks a few days ago of one of 
the moose placed there last year by the State, 
which appropriated $5,000 for the purchase 
of live wild moose and their liberation in the 
North Woods of this State, the passage of 
which act was secured through the efforts 
of the Association of Restoring Moose to 
the Adirondacks. When this act was passed 
the association had a clause added extending 
especial protection to the elk in the State as 
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well as to the moose,andauthorizing the State 
to acquire these magnificent large game ani- 
mals by gift from public-spirited citizens wiio 
have the interests of the Adirondacks at 
heart and who desire to contribute to the 
success of this important undertaking. 

“The liberations of moose and elk began 
two years ago, and have progressed steadily 
up to the present time. Through the gener- 
osity of Hon. William C. Whitney, the “Bing- 
hamton Park Commission, Mr. William Dart, 
the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, and 
of others, fully one hundred and seventy-five 
elk have been presented to the State and 
liberated in the public forest at different 
points within the Adirondacks. In addition 
to these, at least fifty young have been born, 
in the wild state in this region during the 
past two years, so that there are to-day fully 
two hundred and twenty-five elk, young and 
old, roaming at large in the North Woods. 

“The. purchase and liberation of moose 
by the State, meanwhile, has been carried 
on as rapidly as the moderate appropriation 
would permit, and upwards of twenty of 
these mighty forest creatures have thus far 
been placed in the public forest. It is the 
intention of the association to move for an 
additional appropriation this winter, so that 
the success which has already been achieved 
may be secured and made permanent. At 
least fifty to one hundred moose, secured 
from different sections of America, will 
need to be placed in the wilderness before 
the danger of inbreeding, with which such 
experiments are always more or less beset, 
will be overcome. 

“Up to the present time three moose and 
seven elk have been known to have been 
killed, maliciously or otherwise, in the Adir- 
ondacks. One of the elk slayers has been 
convicted and severely punished. The other 
cases are still pending. As the killing of a 
moose in this State is punishable by im- 
prisonment, in addition to a heavy fine, any 
offender who is caught in the act of thus 
selfishly attempting to thwart the State in 
its praiseworthy and important effort to re- 
introduce these valuable animals into its 
forests will be most severely dealt with. 

“Fortunately the great mass of intelligent 

natives of the Adirondack region, as well 
as the sportsmen and naturalists of the entire 
State—and, it might be added, the public 
generally—are deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise, the accomplishment 
of which will mean so much in future to the 
State; and with public sentiment universally 
in favor of a rigid protection of the moose 
and elk, the few lawless ones, who respect 





nothing and who have no regard for any- 
thing save the gratification of their own 
brutal and selfish natures, will find a sub- 
stantial check upon their lust for blood and 
their habit of illegal killing. 

“Of course it is not expected that these 
two splendid species, the moose and the elk, 
which formerly flourished in this region, can 
be restored to plentiful numbers without the 
sacrifice of a few individual animals to the 
lawless and the unthinking. But, fortunate- 
ly, the experiment of reintroduction is al- 
ready so far advanced that the killing of a 
few animals cannot have the effect of a 
material setback. There is no doubt that at 
least some of the moose and elk which have 
been killed were slain by mistake, the shooter 
taking them for deer—though there should 
be very little excuse for such carelessness. 
Men who would maliciously destroy these 
animals are, fortunately, very rare in the 
Adirondé acks. 

“Your Albany correspondent who sent you 
the news item in yesterday's Times relative 
to the recent moose killing, evidently is ill 
acquainted with the sentiment which exists 
throughout the Adirondacks relative to the 
protection of these animals when he says: 
‘The restocking of the Adirondacks with 

elk and moose has met with much opposition 
on the part of the natives of the region, who 
have become possessed of the belief that the 
introduction of moose and elk would drive 
the deer out. The State authorities do not 
expect to get much evidence from the na- 
tives of the Adirondacks, who seem to be 
united in shielding one another.’ It need 
hardly be said that the mere mention of a 
possible conflict between the new denizens 
of the woods and the old evidences profound 
ignorance. But even if the reintroduction 
of the moose and the elk, the most majestic 
and imposing of North American forest ani- 
mals, were gradually to supersede the small- 
er, commoner and far less interesting Vir- 
ginia deer, in the wilderness of Northern 
New York, what intelligent person, what 
naturalist, what true sportsman would not 
welcome the change? 

“But such a change, of course, will never 
occur. We shall always have the deer, and 
in addition, if the efforts now being put forth 
by the State and by certain private citizens 
are a success, we shall have the kingly moose 
and the princely elk as well. And woe be 
unto him who shall be selfish, lawless and 
unprincipled enough to lift his hand to strike 
down that which the people are trying to 
uprear.” 

Harry V. RApForp. 
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THE non-resident license question remains 
one of the greatest interest in the Western 
states. The legislatures of nearly all of the 
states of the middle West, prompted in large 
measure by the enthusiasm of many sports- 
men who fancied that they had discovered a 
cure for the disappearance of our game, joy- 
ously passed these non-resident license laws, 
under the theory that there would thus be 
created a practical fund for the enforcement 
of the game laws. As to the laxness of the 
enforcement of these latter there was no ques- 
tion whatever. Almost anything seemed good 
enough for a remedy; and without doubt, a 
great many thousands of sportsmen hailed, 
well in advance of sunrise, the coming of the 
day when all men were to be successful when 
they went out hunting. 

The non-resident license laws did, to a very 
great extent, increase the game in these West- 
ern states. They have been, moreover, the 
greatest object lesson in practical protection 
which the American people ever had. Per- 
haps their greatest value lay in the fact that 
they agitated a subject which needed agita- 
tion, and brought to mind once more the old 
adage about having your cake and eating it. 
For a time all went well. We held a great 
many conventions out here, and unanimously 
resolved a great many things. We all hoped 
that there would be a uniform game law 
throughout the middle West and that first 
among its tenets would be the principle of 
the non-resident license. As a matter of 
fact this clause did get upon a great many 
statute books, as we all know. 

In the case of Minnesota it has been a suc- 
cess, both as to the raising of the fund and 
the application of the same. In the state of 
Wisconsin it has been a success, not in the 
application but in the raising of a great fund 
for fish and game protection. In the state of 
Illinois its reception has been far from gen- 
erally enthusiastic. In short, the average 
sportsman of this immediate vicinity seems 
now to awake to the fact that after all he 
wanted a one-sided law, which would make 
game abundant for him and for no one else; 
and which, though it might cost the other 
fellow something more, would leave the cost 
unchanged for him. Hence all this recent 
cry about the “unconstitutionality” of the 
non-resident license. 


As to the latter question, it is to be said 
that very many good lawyers believe that a 
test case might prove the law unconstitu- 
tional. The ground of this belief is in that 
clause of the constitution which says that 
“the citizens of one state shall have all the 
rights of the citizens of other states,” etc. 
This clause originally got into the constitution 
in the Reconstruction days, and was intended 
for the protection, not of game birds, but of 
the colored race. The courts have not passed 
upon its construction as applying to state 
game laws. Locally no test case has gone up 
to the supreme court; although the Tennessee 
man who brought suit in Arkansas against 
the excessive penalty of that rabid law won 
his case. The state authorities seemed un- 
willing to carry it up to the higher courts. 
Therefore, so far as known at this writing, 
there has never been any considerable test 
made of the soundness of these laws, which of 
recent times have met the disfavor of a good 
many gentlemen who believe it is unjust dis- 
crimination against themselves when they 
are asked to pay $1.00 as against the other 
fellow’s $10.00 or $25.00. Human nature is a 
mighty curious thing. 

This, however, is not all regarding the non- 
resident license law at this day of grace. For 
instance, as to the new IIlinois game law, so 
loudly applauded by our sportsmen, it is 
openly claimed that Attorney-General Hamlin 
has never undertaken and never will under- 
take to prove this law constitutional. It is 
stated that the tip has been sent out among 
the game wardens not to crowd the arrest of 
hunters who have gone out without the li- 
cense required under this statute. 

The reason for this a curious one. All IIli- 
nois is divided into two classes: Chicago 
men, and the farming classes of the lower 
part of the state. It is the latter class which 
makes the game laws in Illinois. Sportsmen 
who have gone down to Springfield have al- 
ways done so in awe of the representatives 
from the farming districts, whose custom it 
has been to take care of their constituents; 
which is to say that, under the good old 
American plan, they left their constituents 
free to do what they pleased. “The poor 
farmer’s boy” has been a prominent feature 
and factor in Illinois game legislation. He 
has been taken care of in this new law alto- 
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gether too well—so well that he has in all 
likelihood destroyed the effect of the entire 
game bill. In the section requiring a hunter’s 
license, an exception is made of “farm own- 
ers, members of their families and tenants.” 
The sportsmen of upper Illinois were glad 
enough to subscribe to this; but now come the 
legal authorities and say that this is class leg- 
islation and discrimination, and that therefore 
we have no game law at all! It would seem 
that the poor farmer boy had made a new 
record in game protection for Illinois. 

But this is not all, even yet, about the 
non-resident license law and its corollary 
of the resident license. Thirty days ago there 
had been collected about $30,000 from the 
sale of resident licenses in this state. That 
is to say, that sum had been paid into the 
treasury, although many thousands of dol- 
lars were still outstanding in the hands of 
the county, city and town clerks scattered over 
the state. This is a very pretty sum. It is a 
good object lesson also, showing us, as it 
does, the extent of sportsmanlike interest in 
the rod and gun in one state of America. It 
shows how much the Americans are a na- 
tion of shooters—though it does not show so 
clearly why; for one would hardly have 
thought that the depleted covers of Illinois 
contained so much remaining incentive to 
go afield. It is a tidy sum; but now, what 
becomes of it? 

We are informed that a great many of the 
local wardens have been discharged by State 
Commissioner A. J. Lovejoy,only one remain- 
ing for each county. It is stated that the chief 
burden of enforcing the law might be expect- 
ed to fall upon the United States marshals. 
And now comes a bold Chicago paper, and 
openly charges that the results of these li- 
censes is used for political purposes. That 
is to say, the law proves rich in patronage, 
fees and perquisites, and the beneficiaries 
are naturally in favor of those giving 
them the lucrative offices of practical collec- 
tors of the license fees. The law provides a 
fee of ten cents for every resident license 
issued by a clerk, and of fifty cents for every 
non-resident license. The clerks, however, 
add to the legal fee 25 cents for the affida- 
vit which is necessary with the license, and 10 
cents extra for filing the document. A license 
from the county clerk costs the shooter 
$1.45. In Cook County there have been 5,700 
licenses taken out, or there had been that 
many some weeks ago. One may readily see 
that, although the Illinois high license game 
law is not liked by the men who thought they 
were going to like it, and although it is 
thought to be unconstitutional by reason of 
its attempt to be conciliatory to the farmer’s 
boy, it is none the less a law which the aver- 
age town or city clerk will not willingly let 
die. They would vote for it, would vote 
for the men who made and who enforce it, or 
pretend that they enforce it. The non- resi- 


dent idea in Illinois is a part of the political 
system of this state. 


It is included in the 


political outlook of the state of Wisconsin 
as well. In other words, the system of fees 
and perquisites carries the question of the 
protection of our fish and game directly into 
the sinuous channels of modern American 
politics. It would seem that much of the 
virtue of the game laws in the middle West 
is, for this reason, foredoomed to practical 
nullification. 

What, then, should a sportsman do who 
goes into another state for a shoot? Why, 
take out his license like a man. He is not 
either legislator or jurist in that state. He 
does not own that state. The law is there 
and ought to be observed, even by us Ameri- 
cans, the most lawless people on the face of 
the earth. I went out into Minnesota last 
fall and took out my little license. I killed 
one mallard duck and three mud hens. We 
ate the mud hens, and we took our medicine 
in regard to the law. It is a little hard for 
fellows who feel it their duty to follow the 
precept of the law, to know that others, 
clearing themselves under the sweeping state- 
ment “that the law is unconstitutional,” do 
not feel themselves obliged to take out a 
license. That is for them to say, each ac- 
cording to his own principles and his own 
bringing up. The only right counsel is that 
which tells every sportsman to take out 
his license in the state which has a license 
law. The courts will take care of the rest 
some day—some day. We are a queer people. 


THE OLD WEST 


We are a queer people, but not quite as 
queer as we used to be. We were never any- 
where queerer than we used to be in the old 
West. What a delightful, original, arrogant, 
eccentric country—what a bully country it 
was for a man to live in in the old times! For 
instance, take some of the judicial and legal 
matters as they used to be transacted; we 
shall hardly find more zestful reading. The 
law was the law, occasionally, in those days. 
Note the following transcript of the records 
of the courts of New Mexico, of a sentence 
of death pronounced by Judge Kirby Bene- 
dict, on José Maria Martin, convicted of 
murder in Taos County, New Mexico, 1856. 

Judge Benedict said: “José Maria Martin, 
stand up. 

“You have been indicted, tried and con- 
victed by a jury of four countrymen of the 
crime of murder, and the Court is now about 
to pass upon you the dread sentence of the 
law. 

“As a usual thing, José Maria Martin, it is 
a painful duty of the Judge of a Court of Jus- 
tice to pronounce upon a human being the 
sentence of death. There is something horri- 
ble about it, and the mind naturally revolts 
from the performance of such a duty. 

“Happily, however, your case is relieved of 
all such unpleasant features. The Court 
takes a positive delight in sentencing you to 
death. You are a young man, José Maria 
Martin, apparently of good constitution and 
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robust health. Ordinarily you might have 
looked forward to many years of life, and 
the Court has no doubt you have, and ex- 
pected to die at a green old age; but you 
are about to be cut. off in consequence 
of your own act. José Maria Martin, 
it is now the spring time. In a little while 
the grass will be springing up green in these 
beautiful valleys, and these broad mesas, and 
on the mountain sides. Flowers will be 
blooming, birds will be singing their sweet 
carols and nature will be putting on her most 
attractive robes. Life will be pleasant, and 
men will want to stay. But none of this 
for you, José Maria Martin. The flowers 
will not bloom for you, José Maria Martin. 
The birds will not sing their sweet carols 
for you, José Maria Martin. When these 
things come to gladden the senses of men, 
you will occupy a space six by two beneath 
the sod, and the grass and these beautiful 
flowers will be green growing about -your 
lowly head. 

“The sentence of the Court is that you be 
taken from this place to the county jail; 
that you be safely kept and securely con- 
fined in the custody of the sheriff until the 
day appointed for your execution. 

“Be very careful Mr. Sheriff, that he have 
no opportunity to escape, and that you have 
him at the appointed place, at the appointed 
time. That you be so kept, José Maria Mar- 
tin, until—Mr. Clerk, upon what day of the 
month does Friday about two weeks from 
this time come?” “March 22d, your Honor.” 
“Very well, until Friday, the 22d day of 
March, when you will be taken by the sheriff 
from your place of confinement to some safe 
and convenient spot within the county; and 
that you be there hanged by the neck until 
dead. 

“And the Court was about to add, José 
Maria Martin ‘may God have mercy on your 
soul,’ but they will not assume the responsi- 
bility of asking an All-Wise Providence to 
do that which a jury of your peers have re- 
fused to do. The Lord could not have mercy 
on your soul. However, if you affect any 
religious belief, or if you are connected with 
any religious organization, it might be well 
for you to send for your priest or your min- 
ister and get from him, well, such consola- 
tion as you can; but the Court advises you 
to place no reliance on anything of that kind. 

“Mr. Sheriff remove the prisoner.” 

The sequel of the above remarkable sen- 
tence said to have been the most savage ever 
pronounced, is interesting in that José Maria 
Martin escaped from the county jail, and 
several years afterwards peacefully met his 
death in Lincoln County, New Mexico, by 
falling backwards out of a wagon and break- 
ing his neck! 

I used to think a great deal of the wisdom 
of the old Alcalde down in Texas, who solved 
one of the most serious problems that ever 
came up in his placita. It seems that a 
heavy crop of cactus had sprung up on the 


dirt-covered roof of the village church. The 
Mexicans could not figure out how they 
could get rid of the cactus on their church, 
so they took the question to the Alcalde. 
The latter reproved them for their ignorance. 
“Poor foolish ones,” said he. “Do you not 
see all about you cattle eating this same cac- 
tus? The remedy is simple. Take a cow up 
on the roof of your church, and presently 
the cow will eat the cactus. Then take her 
down again. Your question will then have 
been solved.” The obedient Greasers caught 
a cow, passed under her person a wide band 
of leather, and- with a certain difficulty suc- 
ceeded in hoisting her to the top of the 
church. Presently, indeed, the cow, having 
no option in the matter, did eat the cactus. 
She was then hoisted over the parapet and 
let down again to earth, and all the simple 
villagers gave thanks to their saints that their 
church was free from cactus. An American 
came along and asked why they had not 
taken an ax or a hoe and cut the cactus down. 
They had not thought of that. 

That always seems to me an example of 
judicial wisdom, but I do not know that it 
out-ranks in interest the sentence which Judge 
Gerry, of Colorado, is said to have passed 
upon Albert Packer, of Colorado, who was 
accused of the crime of cannibalism during 
a hard winter out in the mountains. Judge 
Gerry is stated to have said, “Albert Packer, 
stand up! There were only four democrats 
in Hinsdale County, and you have been con- 
victed of eating three of them. I would it 
were in my power to sentence you to the tor- 
tures of the damned for the rest of your 
natural life. As it is, I can only send you 
to the penitentiary, which I do gladly and 
cheerfully.” 

Mr. Packer was subsequently pardoned 
from the penitentiary. Perhaps he could not 
eat all the democrats in Hinsdale County to- 
day. I don’t know about that. But wasn’t 
the old West a bully country to live in? 

CROW, ARAPAHOE AND SHOSHONE 


It was a goodly land, that of the old West, 
such as we shall never see again. Once in a 
while, in some of the remoter portions of the 
old West, we may still see signs and tokens 
of the life that was. Here is a communica- 
tion from Dr. A. J. Woodcock, of Byron, 
Illinois, which tells about something he 
found out in the borderland of the Crows, 
Arapahoes and Shoshones. Dr. Woodcock 
writes with love, and he encloses some pho- 
tographs of interest. I have never seen print- 
ed a picture of one of the old log war-houses 
of the Indians. Fretp aANp STREAM is fortu- 
nate in being able to show this one, from 
the photographs by Dr. Woodcock, who 
writes as follows: 

“Extensive, rugged, inhospitable and for- 
bidding in their barren desolation, for the 
space of a day’s ride from the valley of the 
Ten Sleep* to the mouth of Kirby Creek, 


* Ten days of lodge-pole travel to the Yellowstone. 
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stretch the bad lands of the Big Horn basin. 
They are bounded by the Big Horn river 
on the west, the No-wood river on the north 
and east, and the valleys of Buffalo creek, 
which flows east to the No-wood, and Kir- 
by creek, which flows west to join the Big 
Horn river, on the south. 


“To the informed this means that the bad 





THE OLD INDIAN LOOKOUT AND SIGNAL STATION, 
CEDAR POINT 


lands lie in and occupy much of the south- 
eastern portion of the Big Horn basin, a 
scope of mountain rimmed country one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long with an average 
width of seventy-five miles, through which 
from south to north, in mighty curves, rushes 
the Big Horn river. The Rocky Mountains 
form the western wall of this vast, intra- 
montane gap or basin; the Big Horn moun- 
tains the eastern; spurs from the above rang- 
es of mountains merged into one continuous 
but lower cross-range the northern boun- 
dary; and the union of similar low cross- 
ranges the southern limits. 

“These washed lands, the Mauvaises terres 
of the French-Canadian voyageurs, are lift- 
ed up and culminate in a high point in the 
south, called Cedar Point by the Big Horn 
mountaineers. In the days of old it was the 
debatable ground or No-man’s land of the 
Crow, Arapahoe and Shoshone Indians. To- 
day it is and forever must remain one of the 
wild spots of this earth. To the north of 
Cedar Point lies the stronghold of the Crows; 
west and south of it was Shoshone land, 
while south and east of it roamed the restless 
Arapahoes. Outside of these bad lands a 
hunter’s paradise of rolling grass lands where 
elk, antelope and buffalo roamed in countless 
numbers stretched away to the southern bar- 
rier of the basin, while within was the home 
of the big horn, the most majestic, wary and 
difficult animal of all the American big game. 
There, too, Old Ephraim sought his winter 
home among the bottomless pits, holes and 
sheltered places. 

“During his wanderings in the bad lands 
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of the Big Horn basin upon the trail of the 
grizzly bear, the writer and his hunting part- 
ner, Ed Eaton, camped at Cedar Point in 
the early days of March. Warm Chinook 
winds were blowing, and the watercourses 
were such in fact as well as name, while 
every little coulee was running bank full. 
lor a week we lived on yearling antelope 
(which, by the way, is the only prime wild 
meat of the early spring, it being dry and 
comparatively tough and tasteless at other 
times), frying pan bread, bacon and pure 
water melted by the winds into a miniature 
cistern (made with a U. S. Army rubber 
poncho) from a large snow bank, the while 
we scoured the country afoot and in the saddle, 
and swept it with a pair of good glasses for 
track or trace of Ephraim. The grizzlies 
were there, but they lay too low for us. 

“Between hunts the writer turned the eyes 
of an embryo archeologist and ethnologist 
upon Cedar Point. He found it to be as he 
*had at first suspected, an old Indian lookout 
and signal station. War points of flint, 
chips of obsidian, a flint axe, bits of charcoal 
and burned bones of game animals, includ- 
ing those of a dog, together with small pieces 
of broken pottery, told the tale. 

“In a sequestered nook in a dense growth 
of juniper trees I also had the rare good luck 
to stumble upon two finely preserved Arapa- 
hoe Indian war camps. These camps, built 


of juniper knurls, were so cunningly contrived 
that an ordinary observer would have passed 
them by without knowing what was before 
him. 

and a 
mending 


A large war party had passed a night 
day there, cooking, eating, sleeping, 
‘their moccasins and overhauling 





AN ARAPAHOE WAR CAMP, CEDAR POINT, WYO. 


their outfit, preparatory to the finale of their 
hunt for scalps and horses. This war camp 
was of the long ago. 

“The country round about these old Indian 
war camps was the stamping ground of old 
Jim Bridger, trapper, government scout and 
captain of many a wagon train bound across 
the plains in the early days of the old Oregon 
and California trail. A day’s ride south 
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and west of Cedar Point is the mountain 
pass known as Bridger’s pass. Through it 
the old frontiersman laid out his cut-off on 
the Lander trail, which forded the Big Horn 
river six miles north of the Hot Springs 
(where Thermophylis now stands) and pass- 
ed out of the great basin through the gaps of 
the Owl Creek mountains. Tradition says 
that Bridger spoke of the old war camps at 
Cedar Point as the work of the Arapahoe 
Indians.” 
THE WEST IN EASTERN DRAMA 


The foregoing is a bit of the real West. 
How different the real West was from that 
imaginary West which exists today in the 
minds of a great many people. There surely 
never was on land or sea a light similar to 
that which has been cast upon the much 
persecuted West by the artistic performances 
of many well-meaning gentlemen who know 
nothing about the West. The West has been 
a fair target for the artists, whether the lat- 
ter be workers in colors, in cold type or in 
the medium of stage presentation. I remem- 
ber once seeing the play “Arizona,” a prod- 
uct of the able pen of Mr. Augustus Thomas. 
They had a ranch house down in Arizona, 
and part of the furniture was a pair of snow- 
shoes. I used to go to this play, at $1.50 or 
so a night, as long as the outfit was in town. 
Those snow-shoes fascinated me. I learned 
from a friend, who was a member of the 
cast, that these snow-shoes were the special 
pride of the whole company and much valued 
as a bit of realism. Well, I presume Mr. 
Thomas was not the first Eastern man to 
make a mistake as bad as the supposition that 
snow-shoes were useful in Arizona. Indeed 
they were, at least, as useful as blankets at 
Yuma. 

There was another play which I remember, 
done by Messrs. Belasco and Fyles. It was 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” I used to 
aay that play also. It fascinated me to see 

the daughter of the commanding officer of 
the Army post dancing at a ball with a pri- 

vate soldier. Still, this sternly democratic 
American play, showing the possibilities of 
an Army private who is industrious and eco- 
nomical, went thundering down the ages to 
very decent box receipts for a time. It had 
the usual complement of Army officers, 
scouts, Indians, etc., done in the way they 
ought to be according to a fair and impartial 
Eastern judgment. 

Recently there came to town Mr. James 
K. Hackett, in his new play known as “John 
Ermine of the Yellowstone.” Again I was 
fascinated with this view of the West as it 
ought to have been, but never was. Mr. 
Hackett had a very tall, straight eagle feather 
sticking upright from his head, though in 
justice to him it is to be said that he re- 
moved it when he donned his extraordinarily 
wide Western hat. Mr. Hackett is a hand- 
some young man, a fine actor, and a fine 
fellow; a sportsman too. I think he was 
never farther West than Minnesota or 


Kansas City; for, at least, he asked me 

where to go fishing in that part of the world. 
My regret is that he did not fish longer than 
one day, and that he did not go farther West. 
I presume there would be no use in trying 
to point out to those who engineer Mr. Er- 
mine of the Yellowstone how grotesque all 
that sort of thing is. I admit it fascinated 
me, as I gazed at those costumes. I deplored 
the neglect which my early education suffer- 
ed. Still, as I am a patient and hopeful sort 
of creature, I shall go on in the belief that 
after a time I may somewhere see such cos- 
tumes and hear such dialect as I have met 
in some of these pictures of Eastern artists 
and stories by Eastern writers. I never did 
see or hear such things, but then maybe 
some day I will! 

With the drama a great many things are 
possible, and perhaps, after all, we ought not 
to find fault with this latest instance of the 
daughter of the K. O. falling in love with 
some one scarcely ranking as high as a pri- 
vate soldier in the social life of an Army 
post. Mr. Hackett could not help that. 
He could not help the costumes. They say 
that at first he wanted to wear his revolver 
buttoned in his shirt front. He could not 
help that, either, because he himself would 
be the first to confess that he did not know 
about those things. Meantime, the public is 
treated to what purports to be a specific 
reproduction of a section of the West that 
was. If the West never was that way, then 
so much the worse for the West! 

Last week, when I was riding home on the 
street car (not in my private carriage), 
heard some one on the platform say to a 
friend, “Adios!” At this word I wheeled, 
and found myself gazing into the rugged fea- 
tures of my friend Jimmie Gabriel, some- 
times known as Jimmie Tough. With him 
was his brother, Kid Gabriel. They used to 
be real range men, and rode for Buffalo Bill 
for years. They had to be able to ride, to 
hold that job. It was better than punching 
cows on the part of the range where, for 
certain reasons, they were not wholly wel- 
come. Thus my two cow-punchers finally 
graduated from the range and became “ar- 
tists.” They informed me gladly that they 
were now exponents of the “drayma” in a 
certain masterpiece known as “A Montana 
Outlaw,” then and there running at a State 
street theatre, pretty: well south. They joy- 
ously invited me to “come and see ’em act, 
and one evening I did so. Herewith I chron- 
icle my surprised conviction that at this out- 
of-the-way place I saw a more real represen- 
tation of the West than I ever did on any 
stage before. I do not mean the impossible 
hero, the still more impossible villain, and 
the yet more impossible heroine. I do not 
inean the continuous gunpowder which is 
necessary on south State street. But I do 
mean to say that in some way or other there 
had blown into this company three or four 
actual cow-punchers, and they wore actual 
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cow-punchers’ clothes, in the way they ought 
to be worn. They were on horseback, some 
of them, and they sat their horses as though 
they knew how. Moreover—oh joy! there 
was no K. O.’s daughter to marry a private, 
and there was no K. O. himself, of the 
ancient and impossible stage sort. How hard 
it is to be a cow-puncher on the stage, unless 
you are one! How hard it is to be a K. O., 
unless you are one! How hard it is to be an 
Army officer, unless you are one—unless 
you understand the traditions of the Army, 
its customs, its theory, its creed! You never 
will understand these looking from from New 
Jersey to Wyoming. Yet I am going to qual- 
ify this at once, by saying that in Mr. Hack- 
ett’s play there was one man who, as “Cap- 
tain Lewis,’ gave the best imitation of an 
army officer taking a drink that I ever did 
see! Personally, all these “draymas” of the 
West, all these pictures of the West, these 
stories about it, done by people who have 
passed through the place where the West used 


to be, hold a fascination for me. I like to 
see the snow-shoes in “Arizona.” I love to 
see the leggings on the half-breed. I expe- 


rience an awesome delight in witnessing the 
daughter of the K. O. dance with the private. 
To be sure, in the real West they would 
draw, quarter and burn any private who 
ever dared dream of any such thing. But 
there is a vast difference between the West 
as it really was, and the West as it ought to 
have been made! 


WHERE ARE THEY 


It might be a legitimate question for one 
to enquire. Where, then, shall we find a 
faithful and artistic exposition of the West 
that really was? Indeed there is startlingly 
small product of the sort to be had. West- 
ern men have been too busy to be artistic. 
There has been almost no Western writer 
or Western artist entitled to the name. 
There are a few. For instance, here is Andy 
Adams, author of the recently published “Log 
of a Cowboy.” ‘That is a genuine Western 
book, by a genuine Western man. It is the 
best thing on the cowboy ever done. Mr. 
Adams was a cow-puncher himself, and he 
knows what he is writing about, and can 
moreover, write a bit, directly and distinctly. 
Will his book ever be accepted into general 
popular favor? Scarcely. It would have 
been hailed with much greater acclamation 
had he come from some Eastern state and 
discovered the things of which he writes. 
Another book or two of faithfulness, and 
Mr. Adams may, perhaps, depart from his 
earlier methods. He will begin to “tell it to 
’em scarey,” and to invent the dialect which 
never was on land or sea. Then he will 
begin to make money, and will be held fit 
to join the ranks of the numerous band who 
contribute “Western stories.” 

Franklin W. Calkins, of Wisconsin and 
Dakota, is another man who writes faithfully 
and with a certain reserve on Western topics. 


Once in a while he does a Youth’s Com- 
panion story, where his animals are a trifle 
dramatic, but his book, “Two Wilderness 
Voyagers” is proof enough of the fact that 
he knows what he is writing about. 

Who is the worthiest painter on Western 
themes? Unless you be familiar with the 
earlier history of FIELD AND STREAM, you 
might not be able to guess. Some day, per- 
haps after he is dead, the world may wake 
up and realize that Charlie Russell, of Mon- 
tana, knew a little about form and color and 
a great deal about cows, Indians and other 
Western things. I presume a great many 
art critics think that Mr. Russell ought to 
go to Venice to study cows. 

The above is a short list, but if there 
should be added to it the name of every 
genuine Western man, worker in black and 
white or in colors, who has done frequent 
things in faithful Western portrayals, the list 
woukd remain small. I sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that some of these men will appear in 
the pages of FIELD AND STREAM, and will 
show the East what the West is, just as 
the same pages shall show the West what 
the East is. 

THE BLITHE QUAIL 


A local paper in its department of Poems 
You Ought to Know, quotes the poem “Sep- 
tember,” by George Arnold. Two lines read, 


“Among the stubbled corn, 
The blithe quail pipes at morn.” 


I wonder how many of our gentle readers 
ever really heard the blithe quail pipe in the 
stubbled corn of a September morning? 
Still in these “New Nature” days, there is 
no telling what the blithe quail may be doing. 

THE ULTRA ARTICLE 


There are not lacking many ultra Western 
artists and writers. The other day I saw a 
picture put out by the publisher of a volume 
of short Western stories, done by a Western 
man from Pennsylvania. The portrait of 
the author showed him with a very wide 
hat, a very tight handkerchief about his neck, 
and a large six-shooter worn in front, di- 
rectly over his bowels,so that it would be sure 
to get into the picture. He seemed to me some 
extreme—about as extreme as the Western 
man would be who would seek to herald his 
Easternness through the artifice of wearing 
evening clothes on the streets at midday. 

The real Western man does not dress the 
part. He allows he is “just folks” now. 
He cut his hair long ago. He doesn’t affect 
any toughness. He doesn’t wear a six-shoot- 
er, and he never did wear it on his bowels. 
But there! There are so many things which 
I would like, in this gentle way of mine, to 
tell to the young men who want to be awfully 
Western. 

A book reviewer the other day said that 
some have found the West heroic, and others 
have found it pathetic. I would like to ask, 


is the West more heroic or more pathetic 
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than the West Side here in Chicago, or the 
East Side there in ‘New York? I think not. 
It was life pretty much in one place or in 
the other. 

Of course, the thing really desirable in a 
man, whether he be Western or Eastern, is 
that he be direct, sincere, free from eccen- 
tricity or falseness or shamming of any sort 
whatever. If our friends who have given 
to us the artistic, the dramatic or the liter- 
ary pictures of the West have squared them- 
selves with that simple creed of manhood, 
then I imagine little more remains to be 


is to kill him. There is no white man on 
earth that ever understands an Indian, nor 
does the Indian understand the white man. 
On this basis, the pitiful little encounter re- 
ported this month from Edgemont, South 
Dakota, was natural and to be expected. The 
Indian Agent at» Newcastle, Wyoming, re- 
ported to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs that the story of the Indian trouble 
had been “much exaggerated.” Some twenty 
Indians from Pine Ridge Agency met a posse 
of white men. There were, however, only 
seven Indians killed, one of them a squaw. 





Photo by Fred Vandewark 


First prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


THE CATTLE THIEF’S DESERTS 


said. A man’s residence makes little differ- 
ence. The main question is, whether he is a 
man. 
ENFORCING THEGAME LAWS 

In commenting upon the administration of 
the game laws by the lax and lawless Amer- 
ican people, we ought not to omit the great 
and shining example which constitutes the 
exception in game law matters. The white 
men of the West care little for game laws 
themselves, but they always insist that the 
Indian shall observe such laws. The white 
man gets off with a wink, or at the most, a 
fine. The Indian gets killed. It seems to 
be a good working principle that if you do 
not understand a man, the best thing to do 


A sheriff and one deputy were also killed. 
It is too bad the matter was exaggerated! 
PASSENGER PIGEONS 

Mr. C. H. Ames, of Boston, Mass., asks 
where a friend of his can get for his pri- 
vate preserve living specimens of prairie 
chickens, sharp-tail grouse, wild turkeys, bi- 
son, etc. I have referred him to Mr. Charles 
Payne, animal dealer of Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
Ames writes, “I get from Prof. C. O. Whit- 
man, of Chicago University, the same recom- 
mendation, and incidentally learn that his 
flock of wild passenger pigeons, which a 
year or two ago, as I recall it, numbered 
twenty-five or thirty individuals, is now re- 
duced to eleven individuals, which are fast 
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deteriorating in fertility. This is pathetic 
news.” Yes, but it is part of a history of 
the game of America. If it is to be preserved, 
it must largely be done in the great parks 
of the government, or of private individuals. 


A FIVE DOLLAR ISLAND 


I happened to meet the other day at lunch 
a friend who got to talking about the Geor- 
gian Bay country, not far from Sault Ste. 
Marie. “I have got an island up in there,” said 
he. “The finest country in the world. Why, I 
can sit right on the corner of my island and 
catch all the four pound brook trout I want. 
You buy those islands of the government, and 
they make the finest place in the world to 
oan,” cottage. You ought to have an is- 
and. 

I asked him how big his island was and 
what it cost him. “Oh, about two or three 
acres big,” said he, “and I gave a heap of 
money for it. It cost me five dollars. I 
got sort of tired of it last year, and I gave 
it to my friend Bob Peattie, of Chicago. I 
don’t know what you think, but I think a 
good, self-respecting island is dirt cheap at 
five dollars.” 

DEER AND WOLVES 


Mr P. F. Stone, formerly of Chicago, but 
for the last few years stationed at Munising, 
Michigan, was in town a few days ago and 
reports that his favorite hunting grounds, a 
few miles distant from Munising, which he 
had staked out as his private deer claim for 
this fall’s shooting season, was completely 
ruined in the month of October by the coming 
in of a big pack of wolves, which cleaned 
out everything within two or three miles of 
his hunting shack. Mr. Stone on his cruises 
found the carcasses of more than a dozen 
deer within a mile from the camp. He says 
that there still remain quite a number of 
wolves in different parts of the Upper Penin- 
sula, and that these shift from one part of 
the wilderness to another. When a big band 
comes in, it is all over with the deer shoot- 
ing. The animals are very difficult to trap. 


BEAR DOG WANTED 

Mr. J. B. Morrow, of East Pepperel,. Mas- 
sachuetts, asks where he can obtain a good 
bear dog, it being his purpose to do some 
hunting in the Maine woods. I hardly think 
Mr. Morrow would find hunting bear with 
a single dog a very profitable enterprise, 
though in some localities a good dog might 
occasionally stop a bear for a time. The la- 


mented death of my friend Col. R. E. Bobo, 
of Bobo, Mississippi, makes it impossible to 
put this question before the greatest authority 
on bear dogs we ever had, but Col. Bobo’s 
son, Mr. F. G. Bobo, of Bobo, Miss., still 
has the old plantation and the old pack, and 
is coming on in all bear hunting ways after 
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the example of his father. Perhaps he would 
give advice; or perhaps, Mr. W. I. Spears, 
of Byhalia, Miss., could report some good 
bear dog in his country. 


FLY CASTING ANNUAL 

_The first of the annual series of winter 
dinners of the Chicago Fly Casting Club was 
held at the Sherman House on the evening 


of December 8. The season’s winners were 
announced. 


MEN SHOT FOR DEER 


Following is the list of the men who were 
killed in the twenty days’ deer-hunting sea- 
son in Wisconsin and Michigan for the cur- 
rent year. Others badly wounded may later 
die. The average is about one man shot 
during each day of the season. 

David T. Prickett, Marquette, Mich., Nov. 


10. 
G. A. Whipple, Midland, Mich., Nov, 13. 
Alfred Williams, Stevens Point, Nov. 15. 
John Lawrence, Strickland, Nov. 10. 
Charles Pigg, Merrimac, Nov. 10. 
Unknown man, near Eagle, Nov. 19. 
Frank Greenoch, Lanark, Nov. 17. 
Mrs. Matt Johnson, Hackley, Nov. 22. 
John Schillinger, Marshfield, ‘Nov. 22. 
Frank La Freniere, Norway, Mich., Nov. 
2 


22. 
Unknown lad, near Marquette, Mich., Nov. 
20. 

Alex. Alsiger, disappeared near Oconto, 
Nov. 14. 

Stephen Nichols, Palmer, Mich., lost Nov. 
16, and given up as dead. 

No arrests have been made under the 
Michigan law, which makes it manslaughter 
to kill a man in this accidental manner, and 
punishes the crime as a penitentiary offence. 
Most of the surviving victims are unable to 
tell who shot them, as in most cases the 
shooter ran away from the scene of his 
crime as soon as he discovered what had 
happened. 


DOWN THE OLD WATERWAY 


A sixty-thousand-dollar pleasure yacht was 
built at Racine, Wis., last summer, intended 
for use in the Gulf of Mexico this winter. 
The boat passed down the Mississippi River 
via Chicago, the Drainage Canal and the 
Illinois river. This was one of the old wa- 
terways of the times of the first French ex- 
plorations. The white man has cut out the 
narrow portage, deepened the ancient water- 
way, reversed the current of one river, ex- 
panded the channel of another, and made 
possible the voyage from the Great Lakes 
to the great Gulf of a craft which would 
have made poor LaSalle’s Griffon look sad 
indeed by comparison. 

E. Houcu. 
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BUFFALO PASTURE OF JAMES PHILIPS, NEAR FORT PIERRE, S. D. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA BUFFALO HUNT 


Four years ago, James (“Scotty”) Philips, 
of Fort Pierre, S. D., purchased from half- 
breed Indians in that vicinity a herd of buf- 
faloes. Mr. Philips had a pasture of 5,000 
acres enclosed with a woven wire fence five 
and one-half feet high, and succeeded in 
driving all but a few of the buffaloes into his 
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pasture; they had been running wild on the 
range. The few thoroughly wild ones that 
Mr. Philips and his ranchmen were unable 
to get into the big enclosure remained in 
the vicinity of the buffalo pasture, and were 
often seen near the big fence. All efforts 
to secure them, however, were futile, and 


% 


Ph POLS... 


i. 


FOUR FINE BUFFALOES OF THE PHILIPS HERD 
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THE WILD BUFFALO KILLED ON THE 
early in December last Mr. Philips planned 
to organize a hunt for his (?) wild buf- 
faloes. 

A false rumor was started, to the effect 
that the buffalo hunt was to be the simple 
shooting of two or three unruly buffaloes in 
the pasture, hence nothing more than a tame 
buffalo hunt. “Buffalo Bill” Cody and other 
notables, it was said, had been invited to 
participate. Luckily, the sensational press 
did not take hold of the rumor, or the cause 
of the preservation of these noble animals, 
promoted by such public-spirited men as Mr. 
Philips, and “Buffalo” Jones, of Kansas, 
might have been seriously maligned. 

Although the game laws of South Dakota 
permit the killing of buffaloes between Octo- 
ber 15 and January 1, and those of North 
Dakota between October 10 and December 
10, the sentiment of the general public is 
against allowing the killing off of the hand- 
ful of wild buffaloes that remains. In fact, 
over ninety per cent. of the general public is 
not aware that there are any wild buffaloes, 
and the great majority cannot conceive an 
unfenced country so vast as the prairies of 
the Dakotas, where buffaloes might run wild 
as in the days before railroads and wire 
fences began to divide and subdivide the 
prairies of the Northwest. 

Mr. Philips, however, had a perfect right 
to organize his buffalo hunt, and the follow- 
ing interesting communication, written un- 
der date of December 8, should bear out the 
assertion that in doing so he in no way in- 





RANGE.—MR. PHILIPS WITH CARBINE 


jured his reputation as a sportsman and a 
man: 

“Many newspaper men have written me 
for a sketch of my buffalo herd, but this 
is the first letter I have ever answered. 
Knowing that FreLtp AND STREAM is foremost 
in this line, however, I write this willingly, 
although writing is sure out of my line, 
having put in all my life on the prairies. 

“T bought the herd from Indian half-breeds 
four years ago, as you, perhaps, know. I 
fenced in with woven wire fencing a pasture 
of 5,000 acres—six miles north of here—then 
drove the buftaloes inside. They had been 
running wild on the prairie. There are now 
ninety-five head in the pasture, all pure blood. 

“T am sending you three good pictures, one 
of the herd, another of three of the tamest 
ones, taken at close quarters, and the third 
is of a wild one that I killed on the range just 
a few days ago—so you see, it isn’t a wild 
one after all, but a ‘dead one.’ 

“There are still eleven wild buffaloes out 
of the herd on the range. We were unable 
to get them to the pasture with the others, 
and I can do nothing with them, so have 
thought of having a hunt for them. Every 
one knows who they belong to, and so they 
are not killed. But if they remain on the 
prairie much longer I cannot reasonably 
claim them, for they are just as good as 
wild. 

“T just got back from a trip to locate them, 
when I killed the one shown in the picture. 
We had quite an experience. We stalked 
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the bunch and were able to cut out this one, 
but had to chase him for over twelve miles 
before we got him. Hunting them is a hard 
proposition, but we had a great ride. He 
gave the two of us all we could do, and 
when we rounded him up he was full of 
fight. There wasn’t anything tame about it, 
for we gave him a better chance than we 
give the wolves out here. I don’t think I 
could enjoy killing many of them, though; 
I have become so used to the tame ones. But 
I tell you a cornered wild buffalo is an ugly 
customer. 

“This buffalo dressed over 1,000 pounds. 
The skin was prime, but the head was dam- 


aged in killing him. He wasn’t in as good 
condition as the tame ones, though. I am 
thinking of a hunt to get the balance now 
on the range, but the weather is very un- 
favorable. I like the picture of the four 
tame ones; they are fine specimens. You 
don’t see many heads as beautiful as that 
largest one. Just compare it to the buffalo 
head you will see on some new ten-dollar 
bill. I am very much pleased with my suc- 
cess with the herd, and very glad to know 
that Fretp ANnp StrEAmM is also interested in 
saving the buffaloes. 
James Philips. 
Fort Pierre, S. D. 
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Sixth prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


THE DESERTED CAMP 








WHEN THE BLIZZARD CAME 


A Personal Narrative 


There was no sign of the coming trouble 
when I looked out across the river that 
morning and the spirit moved me to journey 
into the wilds; so I took down the old gun, 
wiped it out and got into my ht unting clothes 
for a jaunt jamong the hills after quail and 

“cottontails.” In those days ‘Nebraska was 
not as settled as it is now and the oldtime 
blizzard was not an uncommon thing at all, 
though we were not much afraid of it for we 
knew what to do and how to do it in case 
one of these wild storms came down across 
the land. 

This particular morning was warm and 
bright for February and there was not a cloud 
in the sky—one of those pleasant winter days 
that make one long to get out and tramp all 
day in the snow just because all the under 
world is moving and you know that every 
trail you strike will be fresh. I did not dress 
warm for I was to walk, and the trip I had 
in mind meant fifteen or twenty miles of up 
and down-hill work before dark over a roll- 
ing prairie country covered with corn-fields 
and open grass land, with here and there a 
creek to break the monotony. 

I traveled at a good pace until I had reached 
the first corn-field across the river, where I 
could hunt, and then went slower, hunting 
- weed patches and thickets that grew in 

“draw” which cut the field in two, and I 
managed to get a half dozen nice “Bob 
Whites” before I had reached the other side. 
Then I crossed a wide, open pasture of a 
couple of sections where the jack rabbits were 
usually in evidence, and got one of the long- 
eared fellows out of three that I had jumped 
before I reached the next corn-field. 

This field and the next two or three did 
not pan out well, as some one had been 
through ahead of me, so I struck across to 
some rough country a couple of miles further 
out and about the top of the divide that sep- 
arated the water system I was on from the 
one to the south of it. As I reached the top 
of this divide I happened to look to the north- 
west, and had occasion to change my plans 
immediately, for there, coming up over the 


horizon silently, but with the speed of a 
railway train, was a long line of brassy-col- 
ored clouds with a dark curtain hanging down 
to the ground and obscuring everything be- 
hind it. 

I did not need any telling to know that I 
was in for it, for there was no mistaking the 
sign of the cloud and I knew that in another 
twenty minutes the sun would be gone and 
the thermometer would begin to go down so 
fast that you could see the mercury drop if 
you watched it. I had seen too many of these 
storms not to realize the danger that I was 
in, for I was on a high ridge several miles 
from the nearest habitation and with no shel- 
ter that I could hope to use for the coming 
three days which I well know would be the 
duration of the storm. The river was three 
miles to the northeast and home was about 
eight miles north and a little west—right in 
the teeth of the storm and I knew that I 
could never face the snow and wind and get 
in against it. 

The river ran past the town and if I could 
get to the river I knew I had a fighting 
chance to win in the race with the elements, 
even though it would mean five miles or so 
of extra travel to follow the windings of the 
stream. Once on the river I would be shel- 
tered from the fury of the wind and if worst 
came to worst I could build a shelter. There 
I would have wood for a fire that I knew 
would keep me from freezing even if I had 
to stay awake for the next three days to keep 
it going, and I had enough game for food. 
The thing to do was to reach the river if I 
could, and I knew it, so I did not waste any 
time thinking about it but struck a dog trot 
down a “draw” to get there ahead of the 
storm. 

I had gone a third of the distance when the 
cloud rolled over my head and snow began 
to fall. At first it was warm and damp, but in 
fifteen minutes it had changed to pellets like 
shot and was driving across the country be- 
fore a furious wind which was increasing 
every minute. It grew colder very fast and 
when I had made what I calculated was two- 
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thirds of the way I had to button up my coat 
and wrap a big silk handkerchief, that I 
happened to have, around my throat, for I 
was getting cold even with the exercise of 
rapid travel. 

By this time I could not see twenty feet 
in any direction and only knew that I was 
going toward the river because I went down 
hill all the time and kept the wind on the 
right side of my face. Whenever I started 
to go uphill I knew I was beginning to circle 
and that if this hill was on my left I had to 
bear to the right to keep in the “draw” that 
I was traveling. If the hill appeared on the 
right then I had to bear to the left or I would 
get out on the hillside and lose my bearings 
altogether. I was cool and had it all figured 
out so that I knew that I was right beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. But it was a weird 
trip and I do not desire to go through another 
like it, for there was absolutely nothing but 
a little hill to keep me from wandering 
away on the prairie, where I knew that there 
was no chance to live when the storm should 
begin to get down to real business. I have 
been in a fog at sea, but that does not begin 
to compare with a blizzard, for sounds travel 
well in a fog as in a real old-fashioned bliz- 
zard there is no sound except a steady, roar- 
ing hum that is indescribable, but you can 
feel the deadliness of it. Your own voice 
will not travel a rod, but seems to be blown 
away and lost—it has no force and no pene- 
tration, so that you are as utterly alone as 
though you stood on a mountain top. All 
that saved me that time, I know, was keeping 
cool and not losing my head. 

When I thought I had been traveling for 
hours I noticed a lull in the wind and then 
I almost ran into a large tree. I was never 
so glad to see a tree in all my life, I think, 
and felt like hugging that old cottonwood, 
for it told me that I had reached the river 
bottom. A few minutes later I stood on the 
ice at the south bank, wondering if I dared 
to risk trying to cross to reach the north 
side, which I knew would give me at least 
some shelter from the wind that had become 
a gale by this time and was deadly cold. 

I did not dare to stop more than a minute 
or so and took a chance by heading straight 
into the wind and ‘going against it until I 
came to the north bank of the river, which I 
reached in a few minutes. The bank was 
fairly high and there was a good bit of timber 
growing all along the river. The two to- 
gether broke the force of the wind so that 
it did not “cut” like it did in the open and I 
could travel a good deal better than I could 
where the full force of the wind struck. The 
cold was intense and I knew that even with 
all the shelter I could get I would have my 
work cut out to get home, so I did not waste 
any time or energy, but traveled as fast as 
T thought I could and last to finish the trip. 

I knew every foot of that river, for I had 
fished and hunted up and down it for several 
seasons, but that day I did not see a single 


familiar landmark because the snow was so 
thick that it shut the world out except when 
I happened to pass within twenty feet or so 
of a tree on the bank. Even then I could 
not recognize any of them and only knew 
where I was hy noting the bends of the 
stream, which I could do by the change in the 
direction of the wind as it came to me. The 
wind, I knew, was steady in the northwest 
and my general direction was west by north, 
so the wind was on the right side of my 
face. If it swung around so that I faced it, 
I know that I was heading northwest and 
if it got around so it blew on the right side 
of my face then I was going west—in that 
way I kept my bearings and knew at all 
times just what particular bend of the river 
I was in, for I knew where I was when I 
reached it in the first place. 

You cannot imagine what my feelings were 
as I plowed along through the storm, making 
snail-like progress and feeling the storm 
thicken and grow colder and colder until it 
meant freeze in half an hour if I stopped. 
Breathing became so difficult that I was forc- 
ed to stop and take off my woolen mitten and 
tie it over my mouth with my handkerchief 
so I could get my breath as I panted along 
the heavy trail. My gun I had slung over 
my shoulder with a strap that I carried for 
that purpose and used when I had quit hunt- 
ing and started for home, so that it was out 
of the way and’ left my hands free. This 
helped a good deal, as I could swing and beat 
my hands as I walked to keep up the circula- 
tion. 

I was in the second bend below the bridge 
where the wagon road crossed to enter town 
when I noticed that my feet were beginning 
to get cold and try as I would I could not 
get them warm again until I ran for two or 
three hundred yards to force the circulation. 

I was winded with this operation when I 
smelled wood smoke and a minute or two 
later ran plump into a small camp fire in a 
sheltered nook on the river bank and beside 
it was the snow-covered form of a young man 
from town who had already reached the sleepy 
stage and would have frozen stiff in another 
hour, for he was bewildered and nearly ex- 
hausted when he reached the river and had 
foolishly stopped to build a fire and rest. Like 
myself he had been hunting and had been 
overtaken by the storm, but had not had a 
“draw” to follow and so had wandered about 
until by chance he had reached the river only 
a short time before I came plowing along 
for town. He was cold and pretty _ spent 
and had begun to get drowsy, and if ever a 
man had a job to handle another man I had 
it then, for I knew the signs and I knew 
what the result would be if he ever got to 
sleep. 

I knew the man and knew that he was a 
good, sensible fellow, so I went to work to 
get him awake. I pounded him and shook 
him, slapped him and made him exercise in 
one way or another until I got him awake 
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enough to realize his condition and to help 
me help him. Then I cached the two guns 
and started on the last two miles of trail 
with him. I never want another two miles 
like it, and it was a wonder that either of 
us made the trip, for my companion was near- 
ly spent and it required constant encourage- 
ment and even threats to keep him going. 
Twice he dropped there in the snow and 
asked me to let him alone for just a minute 
so he could sleep, and twice I hammered 
away at him until I got him up again and 
forced him to go on. At last we reached a 
slaughter house that stood on the river bank 
a mile from town and managed to flounder 
up the bank until we stood at the locked 
door. A slaughter house is not an inviting 
place to visit usually, but that old building 
looked good to me with my half-frozen com- 
panion and it did not take me many minutes 
to batter the padlock off the door and get in- 
side, for I knew that there was a big lard 
rendering furnace in there and that the butch- 
ers always had plenty of coal on hand to keep 
it going for a long time. 

It was cold as death in the building, but 
it was a shelter, and it did not‘take long to 
get a rousing fire going in that old furnace. 
Then I dragged a pile of frozen sheep-skins 
over alongside it and got my companion as 
near the heat as I could and got his stiff hunt- 
ing clothes loosened up so the heat could get 
at him while he stretched like a log on the 
sheep-skins. There was coal enough to last 
all night if I should have to stay there that 
long with him, but I did not propose to do 
this if I could get him warmed up enough to 
travel the other mile that was between us and 
town. So I went to work on him again to get 
him awake and finally succeeded so that he 
could understand that there was a chance to 
get warm and that the danger was over as 
far as the cold was concerned. 

It took a solid hour beside the roaring 
fire in that old furnace to warm the chill 
out of that man’s bones so he could realize 
what he had been through and what he still 
had to face to get home. We dressed and 
broiled a pair of quails for each of us and 
I made a little tea with snow water in a 
small square tin bucket that I had had made 
to fit my pocket for these all-day trips and 
which I carried with tea and sugar enough 
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for a noon camp every trip that I went out 
on. This time t!e tea was to us as water to 
a man lost on the desert and enabled us to 
have something hot when we needed it. We 
had been in the shanty two hours and were 
warm and rested so that I felt safe in trying 
it again when the gray of an early twilight 
began to shut in. 

The storm outside was now at its full 
height and was deadly to man or beast that 
attempted to face it for any length of time, 
but we were warm and there was a barbed 
wire fence that led from the corner of the 
slaughter house to the railroad track which 
in turn would lead us to the sidewalks of 
the town streets, so I could not see any risk 
for us except the cold, and we were rested 
and warmed so that I felt sure we could 
make that mile all right. I knew that we 
could have made it better without stopping 
at all if my companion had been in as good 
conditign as I was when we reached the 
shack, for a man is always better off if he 
keeps going to the end of his trip in a case 
of this kind, than he is if he stops and lets 
his blood cool. However, I was satisfied 
that we could make it and I had no inclina- 
tion to camp where we were all night if we 
could avoid it, so we started. 

The wind cut like a knife, for we had no 
shelter and the cold hunted the very marrow 
in our bones, but we kept going along the 
wire fence and, striking the railroad, followed 
it to the sidewalks and soon reached home, 
pretty well used up, but safe. After a rest 
and a good supper, my friend again braved 
the roar outside and traveled the deserted 
streets for the few blocks that remained for 
him to reach his own fireside. 

That was my experience for one trip in a 
real old-time blizzard such as the East has 
never had, and the West had not seen for 
eighteen years now, and when I tell you that 
there was a solid mass of frost inside my leg- 
gins next to my trousers that night when we 
reached home and that it had formed while 
we traveled that last mile, you will under- 
stand what chances we took. The thermom- 
eter reached 36 below that night, and it was 
four days after that I went after my gun 
which I had left buried in the snow on the 
river bank when I had to abandon it to help 
my friend. Et CoMANCHO. 


WHEN THE FIRST SNOW COMES 


Somp’n ’n th’ air makes yo’ want to git yore 
gun. 

Somp’n sort ’o calls yo’ an’ ole dog wants to 
run. 

Somp’n makes yo’ ressless sost yo’ kaint hep 
but go. 

Somp’n callin’, callin’; Ain’t yo’ allus found 
it so 

When th’ first snow comes? 


Somp’n like a loon call fr’m nowheres in 
th’ sky. ; 
Somp’n wild ’n creepy like ghosts a-goin’ 


y. 

Somp’n like a jacklight a-tollin’ yo’ fr’m 
home. 

Somp’n full o’ myst’ry, but yo’ kaint let it 
alone 


When th’ first snow comes. 


WS. PF. 














NO. I—"“LET 1T HANG DOWN BEHIND YOU.” 
IT IN AT THE WAIST.” NO. 4—“IN MODERATELY COLD WEATHER.” NO. 5—‘IT KEEPS HANDS, FACE 


AND ALL WARM.” 


NO. 2—"TIE A SASH AROUND IT.” 


NO. 3— ‘YOU TUCK 


NO. 6—“IT CAN BE ROLLED DOWN.” 


THE GENTLE ART OF WEARING A BLANKET 


Wearing a blanket is usually associated in 
the ordinary mind with Indians and barbaric 
surroundings, but a blanket is far more use- 
ful to the out-door mian than it would seem 
at first glance, therefore I will attempt to 
make plain a few of its good points for the 
benefit of the man who likes to know of the 
good things of the earth—and a blanket is 
one of them. 

It makes the best hunter’s overcoat in the 
world for cold weather, because it is light, 
warm and loose. It clings closely and yet 
it is not in the way at all, and it is good 
alike in the chill of morning and evening 
and in the more moderate mid-day. Also it 
is a comfortable garment that enables a man 
to travel against a storm of wind and snow 
that would soon wear him out if he tried 


to travel either with a cumbersome over- 
coat or to “go light.” 
There is only one trick about it, and 


that is in the “how” to wear it. To the 
novice it is a nuisance. To the old trailer 
it is a well-known and oft-tried blessing. 

Next time you want to go hunting in 
winter time just get out your blanket and go 
comfortably. 

To wear it properly you should look over 
the set of photos which accompany this arti- 
cle, so that you will be able to start right— 
then you will realize its great and lasting 
advantages, and you will use it again. 

To begin with, hold the blanket by the 
upper corners and let it hang down straight 
behind you, spreading it out at arm’s length 
as shown in the first cut. Then rest the 
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top of it on your shoulders, raise the bottom 
until it reaches your knees, cross the edges 
over in front and tie a sash (or a belt if 
you prefer) around it at the waist, as shown 
in cut No. 2. 

This secures the blanket in place, and still 
leaves the upper end loose and free so you 
can drop it down and tuck it in at the waist 
if the weather gets warm, or if you want free 
use of your hands and arms, as is shown by 
cut No. 3. 

This is the way you will wear it in the 
middle of the day, probably, or while actual- 
ly expecting game to jump. In this way you 
are ready to start the minute anything gets 
up, because you can let go of the blanket 
and it takes care of itself. 

Cut No. 4 shows the way the blanket is 
used in moderately cold weather—the kind 
of weather that calls for an ordinary heavy 
winter overcoat and bundling up to keep 
comfortably warm. 

When the storm comes, with a howling 
wind beating the snow into every little crack, 
then the blanket is at its best, because you 
can wrap it up around your head, leaving 
only a “peep hole” to breathe through, and 
you go right along as though a storm was 
the last thing in the world te worry about. 

It is a safe, warm and comfortable gar- 
ment that keeps your hands, face and all 
warm at the same time, as you see it worn 
in picture No. 5. 

Last, but not least, it can be used for a 
pack sack, and it will surprise you to know 
what an immense lot of stuff can be car- 
ried in a blanket which is strapped about 
your waist. It will also surprise you to learn 
how easily it can be rolled down about the 
waist when the weather warms up in the 
middle of the day, and you want your hands 
and arms free, or it will adjust itself nicely 
over one arm and shoulder as a wind break. 

The blanket has a thousand uses, which 
you must learn from actual experience, and 
you will start right if you study the photos 
which accompany this story. Then go into 
the field and practice wearing one until you 
master the gentle art of being comfortable 
in the winter storms, and I think that al- 
most any hunter will realize what a good 
thing it is. 

In quick shooting you have only to throw 
the whole thing off of your shoulders, and 
let it hang down, thus leaving your whole 
upper body free so you can handle your gun 
—something you cannot do with an overcoat. 

Another good point about the blanket is 
the fact that it does not get in the way if you 
want to run, as one sometimes has to in 
order to get past some obstruction to get a 
shot—especially at large game. 

Wear a blanket for a trip or two in the 
winter, and you will wear it again, for there 
is nothing made in the way of hunting coats 
for cold weather that will prove as satisfac- 
tory and as good an all around garment. 


A CHANCE FOR THE HOUNDS 


The man who likes to follow the hounds 
can get all the strenuous life he wants on the 
Pacific slope in going after cougars. These 
brutes are very plentiful this year in the foot- 
hill country and they cannot be hunted suc- 
cessfully except with dogs, on account of the 
country they inhabit. There is little snow on 
the west side of the range to help the still 
hunter in winter, and the timber is so thick 
that it is next to impossible to find any ani- 
mal in the woods unless a man knows every 
bit of the cover he is hunting, and even then 
in most places his chances are small because 
he can’t get through the timber without mak- 
ing a great deal of noise. Any hunter will 
understand what that means when he is after 
an animal as wary as one of these big cats. 

They are trapped to some extent, but that 
does not lessen the numbers noticably, and 
there are not enough hunters who use dogs 
to make much difference, so the cougar waxes 
fat on the deer herds and life is a long day of 
joy to him. 

Cougar hunting with dogs is a legitimate 
sport and should be encouraged by putting a 
price on the heads of the brutes so more of 
them would be wiped out. When it is known 
that it takes about a hundred deer to keep a 
single cougar in meat for a single year the 
reason for encouraging the killing of them is 
plain. There is no use in keeping the human 
hunter out of the woods when the cougar 
has no closed season and no limit as to the 
sex or size of his kill, and in addition does 
not eat more than once from the same car- 
cass, unless he is too old and slow to be sure 
of his own power. In a heavily timbered 
country like the west coast is, it is no trick 
at all for one of these big cats to ambush a 
deer and drop down on him from a log or 
rock beside the trail, and no deer ever es- 
capes after the cougar gets a grip on him. It 
is over in a moment and the country is short 
one more deer that has gone to serve no other 
purpose than to keep alive a vicious brute that 
has no place in the economy of the scheme of 
nature nowadays. There might have been a 
time when these cats were needed to keep 
down the over-production of the grass-eating 
animals, but if it did ever exist that time has 
passed, "for there are plenty of people in the 
country to consume any surplus stock of veni- 
son. 

The cougar does not fill any sphere of use- 
fulness, for even his pelt is worthless for 
nine or ten months in the year, and good for 
little for the other three months. He destroys 
more deer than all the hunters ever did and 
he should be made a legal outlaw, with a 
high enough price put on his head to send 
men and dogs into the woods to exterminate 
him. If this could be done, it would be sur- 
prising to see the increase in the deer herds 
in five years. Figure it out for yourself— 
every ten cougars that live in the woods for 
a year mean one thousand less deer for that 
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year. Think of it! And the worst of it is 
that there are several times ten cougars in 
each of the foothill and mountain counties 
all along the Cascade range of mountains. 

If deer were cattle, how many cattle men 
would stand that kind of toll on the herds? 
Yet we let it go on and do not offer a bounty 
sufficient to send hunters and dogs into the 
woods to wipe out these useless brutes, that 
are nothing more or less than pirates, who 
respect no law but that of a hungry stomach. 
It is time to get busy, brothers a the wilder- 
ness, 


WASHINGTON STATE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


The Washington State Game and Fish 
Protective Association was organized De- 
cember 4, at Seattle, and marks the begin- 
ning of a well-directed influence in behalf 
of the game and fish of the State. 

The officers are: President, Frank Pon- 
tius; secretary-treasurer, H. Rief; and first 
vice-president, T. E. Jones, all of Seattle. 
There are seven other vice-presidents, dis- 
tributed over the State, as follows: T. R. 
Kershaw, of Olympia; F. E. Merrill, of 
Spokane; M. E. Field, of Stehekin; Charles 
McKnight, of Sedro- Woolley; 
Thompson, of Tacoma; Harry Daniels, ai 
Port Angeles; and Walter H. Fortner, of 
Hoquiam. The other officers are an execu- 
tive committee, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: Judge Thomas Burke, C. R. 
Harold, Clarence Hanford, Gardner Kellogg, 
P. H. Seay and W. C. Brown; and an audit- 
ing committee of five, as follows: M. H. 
Gormley, F. W. Gilbert, W. R. Towne, Jo- 
siah Collins and L. B. Youngs. Every man 
in the official roster of the association is well 
and favorably known throughout the State. 

The organization has for its object the 
protection, propagation and distribution of 
game and game fish, and it will also give its 


ficers of the law whose duty it is to protect 
game and game fish and to enforce laws al- 
ready made. It will also cut a considerable 
figure in the drafting of new and desirable 
laws which will tend to properly care for the 
game and fish of the State. It will undoubt- 
edly go into politics, if necessary, and throw 
the weight of its numbers against the poli- 
ticians who are unwise enough to oppose 
sensible game laws in the future. 

The headquarters of the association are 
at Seattle, but it is a State institution for 
all that, and the headquarters happen to be 
at Seattle because the men who organized 
it live here. As the association grows, off- 
cers will be scattered throughout the State 
so that the whole State will be thoroughly 
covered. 

The initiation fee is one dollar, 
pays the dues for a year. 

There is one clause in the constitution 
making all teachers in schools of whatever 
class, and also all ministers, eligible to hon- 
orary membership, and this of itself will eert 
a good influence not only on the people at 
large, but also on the growing generations. 

Public and personal sentiment throughout 
the State is in favor of better game laws and 
better protection, and this organization is 
the outcome of agitation that has been kept 
up for some time by that class of sportsmen 
who really have the game and fish interest at 
heart, and who want to see the matter taken 
hold of while there is still time to preserve 
the natural supply. 

Already names are pouring in from all 
parts of the State, and a great sentiment in 
favor of the association is shown, so that the 
future seems to be assured, and a very large 
membership will undoubtedly soon be regis- 
tered on the secretary's books. 

Those interested in the association should 
address the secretary, Mr. H. Rief, of Seattle, 


which also 


moral and financial support to the proper of- for fuller information if they desire it. 


W. S. PHILLIPs. 





TOURISTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 





_ INTHE CQUNCINES EODGE _ 


“My soy,” said a certain well-to-do busi- 
ness man of the state of Texas to his son, 
who was starting out for a 

“Just Folks” Career in an Eastern city; “my 

boy, let me tell you some- 

thing which may be of help to 
you. You get up there, and you may see 
a heap of people who have got more money 
than you have; a heap of people who have 
got more brains than you have, and more 
success. Some of them may even be better 
looking than you are. Don’t you worry about 
that, and don’t you be scared of anybody. 
Whenever you meet another man who al- 
lows he’s your superior, you just look at him 
and say to yourself, ‘After all, you’re just 
folks!’ You want to remember for your- 
self, too, that you’re just folks. My boy, 
after you have lived as long as I have, and 
have knocked around the world, you will 
come to see that that’s all any one of us is— 
just folks.” 

* * * 

THERE is a great deal of wisdom in this 
homely counsel. The wealthiest millionaire 
in this country ought to be no object of wor- 
ship for his fellowmen. He is just “folks.” 
The successful business enterprises are built 
up by men who are not demigods, but human 
beings. The greatest of artistic successes are 
made by men who gain humility from their 
acquaintance with humanity, and who know 
that they themselves are nothing more than 
“just folks.” Seek out your really big man 
—not meaning by this a so-called great man, 
but that larger being whom we may best call 
a big man. At heart you will find that he 
is just “folks,” and that that is why he has 
succeeded. The pretender, the poser. the hypo- 
crite, the man who seeks to dazzle you by a 
show of his own wealth, or his own intellect, 
or his own superiority in any way whatever, 
is not the big man. He himself is “folks,” 
but not a very good sort of folks. 

We feel sure that if we could, in fulfill- 
ment of our dearest wish, impress upon the 
readers of FreLp AND STREAM our aims and 


ambitions; if we could be allowed to tell 
them exagtly what FIELD AND STREAM is and 
wishes to be, we should say first and last of 
all, FreLD AND STREAM is “just folks’! We 
want to succeed, we want to grow, to devel- 
ope, to win in every desirable way of life. 
But we do not want, now or at any time, to 
pose, to dissemble or to pretend. We do 
not feel that we are much wiser or better or, 
indeed, much different from our fellowmen. 
We are just folks. Our appeal is to people 
who are just folks; and we think that after 
all that means pretty much all of the desir- 
able population of the earth. 


* * * 


“Doctor,” said a New York gentleman to 

his family physician not long since, “I find 

I am using too much coffee, 

Expert Advice and maybe just a little too 

on Health much tobacco. What do you 

advise me to do? I want to 

stop these habits, but don’t seem to be able 
to. If I stop coffee, I can’t work.” 

It chanced that the physician addressed 
was a man wise enough to be above mysteries 
or deceptions. “My friend,” said he, “a 
great many people ask me that question in 
the course of a year. I tell them all just 
what I tell you—Don’t try to quit your cof- 
fee or your fobacco, if that would inconven- 
ience you in your work. Just get out of doors 
often enough so that you can stand your 
coffee and your tobacco. Then you'll be all 
right.” 

Another gentleman to our knowledge spoke 
to his physician in regard to an extreme case 
of nervous indigestion. “What am I going 
to do, doctor?” said he. “I can’t work. My 
stomach has all gone to pieces. I think my 
life has come to an end right here.” The 
physician in question looked at him in si- 
lence for a time. “I’m not going to talk to 
you as your physician,” said he, “but as your 
friend. Between you and me, there is a lot 
of foolishness about this stomach trouble. 
Now there is nothing in the world wrong with 
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your stomach, except that you don’t treat it 
right. The most of your stomach trouble 
is in your head. You get out of doors, and 
take exercise enough to digest your food, 
and you'll find that your stomach is right 
there and nothing the matter with it. The 
trouble is, you don’t take any exercise, and 
you don’t get out of doors.” 

There, it seems to us, were at least two 
ical profession. We trust that this fifteen 
instances of sound common sense in the med- 
cent prescription of FIELD AND STREAM may 
be worth all it costs the reader, if the latter 
be troubled as were the above inquirers after 
health. 


* * * 


Tue Western deer season draws to a close 
as these lines are written. The reports from 
the northern pine woods of 
The Harvest Wisconsin and Michigan for 
of Death the current season state that 
twelve men were killed and 
twenty-one wounded in the deer hunting 
country. These figures are about the same 
as those of last year, the list of wounded 
being rather larger, and the list of dead 
a trifle less. Add to this the gruesome totals 
of Maine and the Adirondacks, and the result 
foots up to figures not less than appalling. 
To make it worse, there seems small remedy 
in the premises. Counsel and protest have 
been repeated in the pages of the best jour- 
nals of the land, but still the harvest of death 
goes on each fall. It were well for human- 
ity did copies of sane and intelligent sporting 
journals fall into the hands of all those who 
take deadly weapons into their care and go 
out into the field and the forest. We might 
repeat, “Do not shoot unless you know it is 
a deer!” Would it do any good if we did 
repeat it? 
ee & 
Sir Thomas Lipton, good sportsman that 
he is, presents a trans-Atlantic racing trophy 
to the Atlantic Yacht Club. 
Yacht Clubs The German emperor has the 
and same idea, and Sir Thomas, 
Ocean Races again like a sportsman, with- 
draws in his favor. All goes 
well until it is rumored that the German 
emperor has withdrawn his cup, it being 
more than hinted with the rumor that he 
has done so on account of unsportsmanlike 
bickering between the Atlantic Yacht Club 
and the New York Yacht Club. Sir Thomas 
proposed to present his cup to the former 
club, on the ground that the New York 
Yacht Club already has one trophy in its 
possession, which it seems to understand per- 
fectly well how to keep. The German em- 
peror suggested both clubs as joint custo- 
dians of the cup he proposed to present. 
Now comes the New York Yacht Club and 
insists that ir should have charge of the 
whole affair. We see in this attitude of the 
New York Yacht Club nothing generous or 
sportsmanlike. As a wealthy and plucky or- 
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ganization, it has done much to uphold the 
glory of America in yacht racing. The New 
York Yacht Club should not from this rea- 
son, however, suppose that it is all America 
or that it represents all America. It does 
not represent by any means all of the sports- 
manship of Améica, and it holds no right 
or title to set itself up as a yachting deity. 
Wealth, social standing and a certain amount 
of purchased skill it has, but it gains there- 
from no right to rule out other clubs nor 
to comport itself in an unsportsmanlike and 
un-American manner. There are not a few 
who believe that the actual glory of America 
would be better subserved by the temporary 
loss of the America’s cup, and a reconstruc- 
tion of American yachting methods in the 
attempt to regain it. We think there should 
be a large element of sportsmanship con- 
cerned in the standards of the American 
gentleman, and we do not err in kindly point- 
ing out to members of the ‘New York Yacht 
Club that fair play goes wide as one’s 
friends, as well as one’s enemies or rivals. 
* * * 


DispatcHes of November 28 state that 
Joseph Maganah, a Chippewa, has brought 
equity proceedings in the Dis- 
Echo from the trict Supreme Court of Wash- 
Minnesota ington against Secretary 
Park Hitchcock, alleging the uncon- 
stitutionality of the forestry 
act of June 27, 1902. Mr. Maganah thinks 
that this act is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and claims that the Chippewas had 
vested rights in the lands set aside for fores- 
try purposes under the Morris Act. Judge 
Anderson, at Washington, D. C., has issued 
a rule against the Secretary of the Interior, 
requiring him to show cause .why he should 
noi be enjoined from selling these lands. 

Of course all the well-posted know that 
this is simply an echo from the Minnesota 
National Park which was set up by the 
Morris law. This same law placed under 
forestry regulations a great acreage of pine 
lands which the Minnesota lumbermen have 
been earnestly resolved to steal, as they have 
pretty much all else of the Chippewa pine. 
Mr. Maganah, who by the way, originally 
came from Fond du Lac, and not from Min- 
nesota, is to all intents and purposes, simply 
one of the little band of half breeds who have 
been trying to foment discord among the In- 
dians of the Leech Lake, Cass Lake and 
other reservations concerned by the Morris 
law. The actions of these men and the in- 
tent of the lumbermen behind them, have been 
perfectly within the knowledge of Major 
George L. Scott, Indian Agent for all these 
Minnesota Inditns. 

Major Scott is a hig man, an honest man, 
a man of absolute fearlessaiess. These lum- 
bermen have tried to buy him and tried to 
scare him. They have fought their best to 
get him out of his job, so that they could 
go on and steal the pine. This injunction of 
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the so-called discontented Chippewa from 
Wisconsin is simply a part of the fight on 
Major Scott, who has insisted that the In- 
dians should have a fair measurement of 
their pine, as sold under this act of Congress. 
The intention of the lumbermen, without 
question, was to get this Pine on a false 
measurement. The great obstacle in their 
road was this same Major Scott, of the U. S. 
Army, a man whose name ought to stand 
high in American history, though he is con- 
tent to remain unknown and to go on doing 
his duty: for his duty’s sake. “I don’t like 
Indians,” said Major Scott to us one day 
last October. “I’d rather fight them than 
feed them, a whole lot. But I’m here to 
take care of them, and they’re going to have 
a square deal, right in the middle of the road, 
as long as I am here as agent.’ 

Any one who knows Major Scott knows 
what this means. We think any one who 
knows President Roosevelt knows that Major 
George L. Scott is precisely a man after his 
own heart. He will be kept there during 
the Roosevelt administration. As to the re- 
peal of this act by Congress, let the heathen 
lumbermen rage. Congress was so impor- 
tuned, so bothered over this whole Minne- 
sota Park business for three years that it is 
not going to take up the forestry-park-pine 
question again. The Morris law was passed 
as a compromise matter, all interests having 
been considered. The lumber interests tried 
for a show of strength in the committees 
and elsewhere at Washington, and they failed 
miserably. This law will stand. Back of 
it will stand Major George L. Scott, Indian 
Agent, an honest man, a man who cannot be 
scared or bought. Back of him wili stand 
Theodore Roosevelt, also an honest man, 
who cannot be scared or bought. Under 
these circumstances it is probable that Jos- 
eph Maganah, formerly of Fond du Lac, and 
now professedly of Minnesota, will not be 
wronged to any great extent; nor will the 
Minnesota lumbermen steal ‘the Chippewa 
pine to any great extent. 

* * * 


THERE is an old woods’ saying that “The 
man who fights his pack never goes far.” 
To be sure, one’s pack is some- 
Don’t Fight times heavy in this life of 
Your Pack ours. The load is hard to 
bear. The pack has corners 
in it which cut. The aching shoulders pro- 
test. The muscles of the back burn with the 
strain put on them. The tired nerves, jang- 
ling with weariness, rebel. We are tired, 
we long for rest. Sometimes the trail seems 
over-long to us. This is the story of human- 
ity on its portage—that short portage which, 
after all, is so soon done and over with. But, 
as it may serve you well to remember, there 
is no virtue in fighting your pack. Fate has 
put upon you this burden. The task of mak- 
ing your living, or of living your life, may 
be a hard one. You do not lighten it by 
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fighting your pack. Do not shift, and gasp, 
and struggle, and grow red in the face. You 
only make matters worse. Take it easy. 
Take your medicine. Carry your pack. 
Don’t fight it. Once in a while there may 
come a chance to set it down, or to lean it 
up against something. Do that, then, and 
then go on cheerfully, with a jest to the man 
ahead of you or behind you on the trail. So, 
we are sure, you will get through somehow, 
and all the better if you carry the best you 
know how the pack which fate imposes; 
learning, if you can, to carry a heavier pack 
presently, and finding no recourse to that 
weakness which rebels and execrates. 
* @ « 


Our neighbor, the good city of Chicago, 
stirred by the arrest and confessions of cer- 
tain young criminals who ad- 

A Revolver mit the commission of eight 
License murders within the term of 
the last two years, casts about 

her for a remedy for the growth of the 
crimes of murder and highway robbery. 
The astute gentlemen of the Chicago city 
council opine that such crimes will be done 
away with, provided that there shall be 
passed an ordinance exacting a license of 
one dollar from every one owning a revolver 
or other firearm. The man getting such li- 
cense must be a person of good character, 
must answers questions as to his business, 
must tell why he wants the weapon, the na- 
ture of the arm which he intends to pur- 
chase and the price of the same. He is not 
to loan or sell his firearm without notifying 
the chief of police, and may only dispose of 


the same to a person of good character. Yet- 


another ordinance of the same freak nature 
proposes to exact a $50 license from all sell- 
ers of firearms, requiring them to sell only to 
persons of good repute, and to report all 
sales to the chief of police. 

This is a good example of hysterical legis- 
lation. Of course the ordinances may hardly 
be expected to come back from the commit- 
tee rooms. Should they become a part of the 
municipal law of Chicago, or of any other 
city, the latter would naturally become a 
favorite hunting ground of thugs and thieves. 
The good citizen would have restrictions put 
upon him when purchasing a weapon for 
proper use. The criminal could get his fire- 
arms in any part of the country he chose, 
and return to use them in a community prac- 
tically disarmed by the action of those sup- 
posed to represent it in council. The carry- 
ing of concealed weapons is bad, yet had 
more citizens of Chicago carried them and 
known how to use them, the civic reputation 
of that community would have suffered less 
than it has under the so-called police pro- 
tection. As to the policemen who arrested 
these four desperadoes in the sand hill wil- 
derness below Chicago, they did their work 
bravely, clumsily and ignorantly. Two or 
three Western sheriffs or United States mar- 
shals would have rendered a greater service 
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in a more practical fashion. An ordinance 
or statute requiring crime-ridden communi- 
ties to disarm themselves and put them- 
selves at the mercy of armed thugs and 
thieves, might, indeed, well be called uncon- 
stitutional. Kill a few of these bad men on 
the ground of their crimes, and more will be 
done to deter the repetition of the crimes 
than can ever come out of a sensational trial 
and a lot of cheap hero worship. 
*x* * * 


It was the plan of Mr. P. F. Collier, of the 
Monmouth County Hunt Club, to give a 
winter stag hunt for the en- 

No Royal tertainment of some of his 

Buckhounds friends. A live stag was pre- 

pared, and the affair promised 
to be at least as interesting as the hunts of 
the Royal Buckhounds of England. Happily 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals put an end to the so-called sport. 
We fear we are not ripe in America for 
anything quite so royal as a stag hunt with 
a tame deer. 

a 

A READER of the FIELD AND STREAM, whose 
name we need not mention, writes as below 

regarding a certain happy 

The Other hunting ground in the West. 

Fellow “IT know a place about as big 
as the state of Massachu- 
setts,” he says, “where the game dies of old 
age because it cannot be reached by the 
hound hunters. I have seen as many as 
thirty deer in one day there in September. 
Why should I not go in there and kill a few 
of them if I have the strength and feel the 
hunting fever high enough to carry me 
through the snow storms in the mountains? 
I think I shall go in there some time and 
kill fifty deer as a sort of farewell to hunt- 
ing. Two Indians killed ninety deer, four 
elk, three bears, and six cougars in that coun- 
try within three weeks. They brought out 
twenty-four pony-loads of meat and hides. . . 
I have never paid a license to kill game, and 
do not propose to begin in my old age. If 
these game wardens would gather up all the 
hounds and other deer hunting dogs in Idaho 
and kill them, we would have to wear re- 
volvers to protect ourselves against the big 
bucks.” 

The writer of the above adds other de- 
tails regarding his hunting experiences which 
go to round out a letter whose frank bru- 
tality we have rarely seen surpassed. It is 
extremely interesting, as showing how will- 
ing the average man is to have restrictions 
and protection for the other fellow, though 
never for himself. Suppose he has discov- 
ered such a splendid game preserve. Is it 
necessary for him to go in and kill fifty deer 
as a “farewell to hunting’? We are of the 
distinct belief that all such shooters’ farewell 
to hunting ought to have been taken some 
time ago. This shooter does not need fifty 
deer in one hunt. He does not need pro- 
tection for the other fellow. What he needs 


is to sit down quietly some day and talk this 
thing over with himself. Our game is dis- 
appearing very rapidly. Is it right for the 
other fellow, or for any fellow, to want to 
kill fifty deer in one hunt? Is it right for 
the other fellow, or for any fellow in these 
days, to want to debase himself to the level 
of these same Indians, who were never 
taught any better? The time has gone by 
for that sort of thing. The West, which will 
not tolerate these big slaughters by the In- 
dians, will not long tolerate them at the 
hands of the white man. The day is past for 
that sort of thing. We do not wish to re- 
buke or reprove our friend, who frankly 
writes us these facts; but we do wish that 
he would sit down and quietly talk the thing 
over with himself. We are quite sure that 
between us we can devise a better way than 
the above for him to say farewell to hunting. 
oe 4 


AGAIN, according to the calendar of the 
ancients, we enter upon the named months, 
as distinguished from the num- 
bered months. January—men- 
sis Januarius—bears the name 
of the ancient god Janus. Now 
the word Janus signifies “door,” or “gate”; 
and at once we have from the numerous 
body of what may be called fanciful experi- 
menters in etymology, an explanation of the 
term that would be wonderfully appropriate 
if there were under it the foundation of truth. 
January, they tell us, is the “gate month,” the 
door or entrance into the new year. All this 
is singularly appropriate to the conditions 
ebtaining in our own calendar, but the fatal 
defect of this explanation is that in the time 
reckoning of the ancients, January was not 
the opening month of the year, but March 
was such, whence, then, the name? 

The basis of society in those far-away 
days when the months were named was 
agricultural. Every month, and the religious 
festivals of every month, held an agricul- 
tural significance—all but one. January, Jan- 
us, the “gate god,” had another title or attri- 
bute—name, Clusius, the “closer.” Hence he 
stands as the god of the closed door, the god 
of the home closed against the rude attack 
of the elements, and January is simply the 
‘month of closed doors,’ the month of en- 
forced indoor life. This is curiously illus- 
trated by the Roman poet Dracontius in his 
short poem, ‘On the Months.’ Each month 
of the year is treated briefly and sketchily in 
a few bold strokes, within the limits of a 
single couplet. Climatic and agricultural con- 
ditions are the keynote struck by eleven of 
these swift sketches. In the twelfth, that 
on January, he touches solely on politics and 
religion : 


Tanuary 


“Then the most solemn honors the Emperor 
pays to the judges; 
Then new feasts he inscribes in the cere- 
monial records.” 


So run the lines, rendered in the formal 
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metre in which Dracontius wrote them. No 
word of the weather, of the crops or of the 
farm stock here; though for February he 
tells of melting ice; for March of the wild 
winds; for April of the smiles of nature; and 
so on through the list. 

For us, now in the twentieth century, 
when January does begin the year and the 
old heathen deities and feasts and rites have 
vanished into the dim perspective of the eter- 
nal past, what does January signify? What 
is appropriate unto the time of January? It 


signifies now—clearly, though not etymologi- 
cally—the gateway to a new year, to new du- 
ties, new responsibilities and we trust, new 
happinesses. 

To each and all we extend, therefore, that 
sweet benediction, “Happy New Year!” Hap- 
py may you all be in that most sacred, that 
most blessed place of all, within the closed 
doors of Homes, among your loved ones, by 
the hearthstone, in the very gentle heart of 
family life. In that sweetest and truest sense, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
By Hisself 


San Marcus Rancu, Texas, 
Nuvember twenty-ate. 
DerE FELDE AND STREEM: 

I wood hav rote you suner, but we hav 
been killin hogs at the ranch, and me and all 
ov the fambly waz bizzy. I think I ken 
rite yew somthing ever wonce and a while 
now, fur we hav plenty pork in the smoak- 
house, and high art goes a heap ezzier when 
you hev got plenty pork in the smoak house. 

I hav been to Nooyork since I saw yew 
last, and sum day I may rite yew about my 
impreshuns, as all of us grate men hav got 
a impreshun or so comin oncet in a while. 
I tuk grate comfort in my visit to Nooyork, 
prospectin aroun. 

When I was East I used to go to the the- 
atayers. Law sakes, such close those wim- 
men did ware. I was crederbly informed 
that the close of sum of them wimmen in- 
cludin the dimonds et cetteray they wore, 
would cost ez mutch as my mewel Sarah 
Ann wood bring if I hatter sell her. That 
didn’t seme rite to me, fur all the close I 
bot fur the ole woman last year cost lest 
than ate dollars, an she wus plum warm an 
cumfertable to. 

One woman she was settin there, and there 
was a ostritch fether on her hed, mitie fine, 
about 3 foot long. A feller next to me lowed 
that that plume cost about twenty-four dol- 
lars. I set quite a while, and ses I to him, 
“Sum body made a heap of money out of 
that fether, an I bet a thousan dollars it 
wasn’t the ostritch, neether.” He jus laffed. 
But there’s a heap of truth in them thare 
words. 

When I was East I ust to go an look at 
the newsstands. I never did no there was 
sO many papers an maggazines an things 
printed. One time I counted seventeen 
“leadin sportsmen’s journals”, P. S. they 
didn’t anny of them speciffy which end of 
the processhun they was leadin. 

As I wandered up and down Broadway 
alone in this cole an frendless world, I just 
thought to myself this thought: “A warm 


hart will go farther in this world than a 
warm chair.” Leadin sportsmen’s journals 
plese copy. It may do you good in your biz- 
ness. 


They was a reckord ketch made in the 
San Markus rivver not fur frum hear the 
other day, an as I want to give you all the 
sportin news, I rite this. Sarah Alice Mul- 
hall, of the Bar 2 Ranch, not fur from me, 
she went a fishin in the San Markus and 
she had a bite. And she halled up and it 
wassent no bass but a pare of pants. In the 
pants’ pocket was ate dollars and thirteen 
sents. This is the best ketch of which I dun 
hear around here lately. 

A naybur of mine, Jim Sparks, rote to me, 
an I vilate no conferdence when I print his 
letter. He says, “Dere Uncel David: Me 
an the ole woman want to no what to do 
about our boy Jud. He is raisin a strong 
crop of pink whiskers an is actin rite strange. 
Do yew advise us to make a editor out of 
him ?” 

These is sum of the questions ast of a 
grate man, and sometimes they nede thot to 
anser and sometimes they don’t. This is 
one of the times when they don’t. I have 
rote to Mr. Sparks that pink whiskers do 
not nessecarily make a coronet, and that the 
best thing they can do with Jud is to treat 
him like he was just folks. 

When I wus East I tuk along the advice 
of a friend, Curnel Guessaz, of Santone, 
who was East oncet hisself, as far as saint 
Louis. Says he “When yew get to saint 
Louis, yew go to the red injun hotel an tell 
them I sent you there. They'll make yew 
a special rate then, becos yew’re a frend of 
mine.” They dun charged me fore dollars a 
day, an when I went away I ast them what 
they charged regular to folks that wasn’t 
frends of Curnel Guessaz. They lowed about 
tew dollers was about all they ast any body 
els. The nex time I am at Santone I am 
goin to taik this up with Curnel Guessaz. 
After this I don’t beleve I care for spashul 


favurs. Uncie Davn, 
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STANDING on the threshold of another year, 
one is wont to cast a backward glance on 
the record of the past. My personal interest 
being chiefly centred in this particular de- 
partment of Frecp aNnp Stream, I have been 
earnestly turning over in my mind what has 
been done that ought not to have been done, 
and what has not been done that ought to 
have been done, and see how much health 
there is in us. 

While in possession of ample evidence that 
the informational and original character of 
this feature of FIELD AND STREAM is fully 
appreciated by discriminating readers, I at 
the same time am unwilling to admit that it 
has yet reached the limit of its usefulness. 
On the contrary, the good work has only just 
been begun. During 1904 my aim will be 
to enhance its value and broaden its scope 
in a way that will 


make it absolutely (O° r= — store 


indispensable to ev- 
ery reader of FIELD 
AND STREAM who 
recognizes the ad- 
vantage of combin- 
ing the pleasures of 
the camera. with 
those of the rod 
and the gun. This 
aim can be materi- 
ally furthered by a 
realization on the 
part of each and ev- 
ery one that the de- 
partment is being 
conducted for his 
exclusive and indi- 
vidual benefit. 

Just bear in mind 
that we are not de- 
voting these pages 
every month to pho- 
tography for the 
benefit of your 
neighbor or of the 
fellow who lives up 
the street, but for 
you. Let the fact 
not be lost sight of that I have a personal 
interest in your photographic welfare, so 
to speak. If there is any phase of photogra- 
phy on which you wish to be enlightened, if 
I use any expressions or terms that you do 
not understand or make explanations that are 


Photo by Wm. Gibson 





FISHERWOMEN 


Fifth prize in Monthly Photo Competition, 


not clear, not only 
do I want you to 
know that you are 
privileged to refer 
all your troubles to 
me, but I especially 
desire and hope that “| 
you will avail of the ) 
opportunity. Write i 
long and often, and let us get in closer touch 
with each other. 

_Why not make this department the me- 
dium through which to tell your brother pho- 
tographers to what uses you are putting your 

camera, your experiences in the field and 
your successes? As for your failures, just 
confide them to me under personal cover, and 
I will set you right. 

Do you recall the little sign that so often 

finds a place in the 
windows ?— 
“if you don’t see 
what you want, ask 
for it”? Well, that 
holds good in re- 
gard to the photo- 
graphic department 
of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 

Here’s for a Pros- 
perous and Happy 
New Year and the 
hope that we may 
know each other 
better. 








A good story tell- 
er is always in de- 
mand, either in the 
home, the hotel, the 
club, on the street 
or around the camp 
fire. The elements 
that make a story 
good are found just 
as much in how the 
tale is told as in 
what is told. De- 
scribe characters, 
incidents and p!.ces with sufficient fidelity 
that your hearers have no difficulty in form- 
ing a mental picture of the scene and action 
of the narrative, coupled with a clearness of 
“point,” and your reputation as a successful 
story teller will at once be recognized. 
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But instead of making the story create a 
mental picture, the aim and purpose of one 
of the most interesting branches of photogra- 
phy is the making of pictures that need no 
pen or verbal description to form a complete 
and satisfactory narrative. Although bur- 


Photo by C. W. Kerlin 





represents nothing of interest to any one else. 
Story-telling power is, therefore, the quali- 
ty of the genre picture, and its popularity is 
accounted for by the natural love of the gen- 
eral public for a good story, particularly 
when human motives form the keynote. 


Fourth prize in Monthly Photo Competition, 


DOING HIS DUTY 


dened with the somewhat formidable name of 
“Genre,” this phase of photography is aptly 
described as the production of “pictures that 
tell a story.” To put it popularly, genre pic- 
tures depict “something doing” as against 
straight landscape or portraiture, for exam- 
ple. The introduction of figures or animals 
is usually essential to supply the necessary 
action, but the mere presence of these essen- 
tials does not, however, constitute a genre 
picture. The people are there for a purpose 
and that purpose is to do something; other- 
wise the narrative element is lacking. 

From this rough and ready description of 
genre, it will be understood that poses have 
no place here. An old man in the act of 
sawing wood and attending strictly to busi- 
ness will make a good genre picture; but if 
the same old man should stop working and 
look straight at the camera, it would cease to 
come within the aim of the class of pictures 
about which I am speaking, activity having 
been replaced by passiveness. The whole in- 
cident descends to the level of nothing more 
interesting and commonplace than a man 
having his photograph taken, and this has 
no value whatever as a genre subject. Such 
a pose would probably be appreciated and 
admired by the friends of the old wood- 
sawer as well as by the man himself, but it 


Did you ever stop to think how appealing 
these narrative pictures are, the tremendous 
power they possess to go right home to the 
heart and stir up vivid recollections of things 
that have happened and of people we know 
or did know during life? Portraits and 
poses generally can never be quite as force- 
ful as the less stereotyped yet more informa- 
tory “genre.” The big crayon picture of 
mother that rests on an easel in a corner of 
the parlor may be prized as the likeness of a 
loved one who is no more; but it is not 
as effective in awakening tender memories as 
the little print of mother busy sewing on the 
porch of the old homestead, feeding the 
chickens in the old barnyard or playing with 
the children. A photograph of us _ boys 
standing in a row and looking right at the 
camera, when we were camping out at the 
lake last season isn’t quite as suggestive a 
souvenir of the outing as a picture showing 
the fellows swapping stories ’round the camp 
fire, cleaning their guns or skinning a fox. 
A photograph of a string of fish with one man 
standing at each end as a sort of prop to 
hold them up isn’t half as effective a remind- 
er of the good old summer days as one show- 
ing John in the act of hauling in a fish, or 
Sam sitting on the bank waiting for a bite. 
No, the pictures that show life and action, 
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some one doing something (other than pos- 
ing before the camera), and doing that some- 
thing naturally and unconcernedly—in short, 
pictures that tell a story—these are the ones 
that live and give ever-increasing pleasure 
when mere likenesses and stiff, lifeless group- 
ings have long since lost much of their at- 
tractiveness. 

Turning from the sentimental to the practi- 
cal side of genre photography, I would re- 
mind you that the greatest measure of suc- 
cess comes from using an instrument adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the work and gain- 
ing proficiency in its operation. Nine-tenths 
of the successful genre pictures are taken 
without the persons included knowing any- 
thing about it. It’s human nature to stiffen 
up and be anything but natural when within 
range of a camera, and there’s nothing more 
fatal to good results than self-consciousness 
on the part of the proposed subject. Secrecy 
of movement is therefore one of the prime 
essentials of success in genre photography. 
Do the deed and walk quietly away as though 
nothing had happened. 

Now, it’s not every style of camera that 
will permit one to do this—the bulky and 
the fussy and the obtrusive kind are abso- 
lutely out of place and well-nigh useless. I 
do a great deal of this kind of work, and find 
from personal experience that a Kodak, films 
and an automatic shutter make an ideal com- 
bination. I have very carefully studied the 
requirements of the case, and so that 


you 


is usually enough to make a curious public 
wonder what “that fellow’s going to pho- 
tograph.” Compliance with these require- 
ments having brought the genre photographer 
within range of the quarry, simplicity of con- 
struction and operation, quick adjustment 
and a good finder will enable him to make 
the exposure before the selected subjects lose 
all their naturalness and action by getting 
next to what’s going to happen. Films form 
a part of the combination for a number of 
reasons,—first, because it takes less time to 
get them in position for the exposure than 
plates; second, because they are less bulky 
than plates; third, because there is no chance 
of fogging films, whereas a hurried with- 
drawal of a plateholder slide is oft-times pro- 
ductive of disastrous results in this respect ; 
fourth, because three or four turns of a 
knob brings another film into place for the 
second exposure, while, when using plates, 
the slide has to be replaced, the plateholder 
reversed and slide withdrawn before the 
camera is ready for another shot. And as 
far as the automatic shutter is concerned, 
that appeals to me because it is always ready 
for action, the necessity for reaching over to 
set it after each exposure, as with the ordi- 
nary kind, being obviated. With a focusing 
Kodak such as I use (a No. 5), the whole 
operation is simmered down to setting the 
distance indicator, glancing at the finder and 
pressing the bulb; with the smaller fixed 
focus Kodaks, it is still simpler, as there is 
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Third prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


A NESTING WILD MONGOLIAN PHEASANT 


may yourselves judge as to the wisdom of 
my choice, I will explain just why I have 
selected each of the components. The came- 
ra must be small, compact, ready for action 
at a moment’s notice, simple in construction 
and operation, and have a good, brilliant 
finder. A Kodak is built on these specifica- 
tions. Smallness and compactness are re- 
quisites because the mere sight of a camera 


no need to estimate the distance between 
lens and object. With either style, the whole 
thing is over before you can say Jack Rob- 
inson, to use a popular expression. You see, 
the secret of success is to get a bead on a 
person and fire before he or she has a chance 
to kill the action by being conscious of your 
presence. 

I cannot recall any branch of photography 
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(with the possible exception of newspaper 
work) where the advice to “know your cam- 
era” is so timely and important. Be so fa- 
miliar with its workings that you can handle 
it mechanically and devote all your atten- 
tion to watching the subject of your picture 
and snapping the shutter at the most oppor- 
tune moment. If you will get the simple yet 
effective outfit named and work on the lines 
suggested, I can assure you, my dear reader, 
that your pictures will tell stories in a way 
far more delightful, human and lasting than 
words can frame,—these little narrative 
prints will teem with life and action and 
have a fuller and more subtle meaning than 





tained, but a short exposure had to be given 
to eliminate movement on the part of the on- 
lookers. The inevitable happened because the 
plate is badly underexposed and necessarily 
yields a thin, weak print. 

Successful snapshots with small cameras 
are impossible under such unfavorable light 
conditions. In the case in point, it would 
have been far better policy to have given a 
time exposure even if the picture did show 
movement in the crowd. The moose was 
certainly the chief object of interest, not the 
bystanders. 

There is no effective remedy for extreme 
underexposure. Intensification will not help 





SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 


can possibly attach to the stereotyped pose or 
the “are you ready” production. 

Applied to gun and rod subjects, this arti- 
cle also serves as a description of the kind 
of pictures FieLp AND STREAM desires for its 
monthly competition. 


PRINT CRITICISM 

The criticism print this month is from a 
negative made the latter part of November 
in the Union Depot at St. Paul, Minn. A 
big moose and a number of deer had just 
come in over the Great Northern Express 
from the northern part of the State, when 
the photographer happened by and took a 
snapshot of the shipment. The moose, a 
magnificent specimen, fell before the gun of 
a Boston gentleman near Grand Marais, 
Minn. 

A dull day and the fact of the truck being 
under the train shed made the conditions, 
from: a photographic point of view, very un- 
favorable. Had a crowd of boys not been 
present, a better result might have been ob- 


matters materially. Although careful shade 
printing on Solio through colored tissue pa- 
per may result in some improvement, the case 
is well-nigh hopeless. 


BEGINNERS 


The fact that an article especially for the 
beginner does not appear in this month’s 
issue is no indication of a change of policy in 
this respect. To be candid with you, I am 
roaming in the Northwest, and have been 
pretty hard pressed for time. Rest assured, 
though, that I will take good care of the be- 
ginner during 1904, and intend to write, as 
heretofore, one article a month for his par- 
ticular benefit. For instance, for February I 
have in mind an article on the Brownie, the 
inexpensive little camera that has done won- 
ders in the way of interesting people in pho- 
tography. The “Brownie” only costs a dol- 
lar or two, but is a top-notcher so far as re- 
sults are concerned. You don’t have to 
know anything about photography to operate 
a Brownie, and I have seen pictures made 
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with it that compare favorably with thos« 
turned out by the larger and more costly in- 
struments. If you have any friends who are 
hesitating whether or not to join the army 
of photographers, better call their attention 
to the little article on Brownies, which will 
appear in the February number. 


’"TWIXT YOU AND ME 


I was talking last week to the president of 
the Minneapolis Gun Club, and he invited me 
to visit the clubhouse. Of course, I'll accept. 
Will take a camera along to get a few pic- 
tures of the grounds, but with one “Mauga” 
and two Expert traps in action, I can’t stand 
seeing clay pigeons on the jump without 
having my L. C. Smith handy to do some- 
things with. 


An important thing to bear in mind w hen 
measuring liquids is to keep the eye at the 
same level as the mark to be read off. If 
the graduate is held below the eye level, you 
may be deceived into believing there to be 
more liquid in the measure than there really 
is, while an opposite impression will be con- 
veyed if the graduate is held above the eye 
level. When dealing with ounces, the dif- 
ference may likely not be of much conse- 
quence, but minims and drams demand ac- 
curate readings. Ever think of this before? 


I have just had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Herman C. Hirschy, the champion wing 


Photo by Dr, C, H, Stokes 


HIS FIRST TURKEY 


‘ Pas - » 
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Tue Poacner CauGut Rep HANDED. 


shot. Mr. Hirschy is the holder of the Min- 
nesota State championship, has a record of 
244 consecutive targets, which is the second 
longest run ever made, and the world’s re- 
cord at handicap shooting at targets, break- . 
ing 99 out of 100 in the Grand Western in- 
animate target handicap at Denver in 1902. 
His greatest a however, is the 
winning of the Grand American handicap at 
live birds, last year, on which occasion he 
shot the entire week without missing a bird, 
killing 102 straight. He defeated 456 men 
in that event, and out-shot a total of 1,200 
contestants without himself being defeated. 


Mr. Hirschy said: “A great deal more in- 
terest will be taken in trap shooting from 
now on, as it is expected that the return 
match of the international contest between 
the American team and the English team will 
be shot in this country next season, and it 
has been talked of by prominent parties in 
the shooting business that after the match is 
shot, the two teams will tour the country 
and give exhibitions. If this can be brought 
about, the Inter-City Shooting Park (located 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis) will be 
one of the places where the exhibition wil} 
take place, and the people of the Northwest 
will have an opportunity to see the ten best 
American and the ten best English shots in 
action.” 

Francois VOITIER. 




















EARLY SETTER HISTORY 


Before proceeding further it will be well 
to state that the illustrations in all of Mark- 
ham’s books are very accurate in their pro- 
portions. They are crude when compared 
with the finished woodcuts of today, but there 
is no distortion in height or length of the ani- 
mals depicted. It is necessary to state this 
because if an argument is to be based upon a 
drawing we must produce some proof that 
the drawing is correct, and if it can be shown 
that in twenty or thirty other drawings of 
animals and figures all are perfectly accurate 
as to proportion of height and length, then 
we must accept the one under discussion as 
being equally so. 

Prior to making any quotations from 
Gervase Markham, it will be well to con- 
sider what modern authors have found out 
regarding the early history of the spaniel 
and setting dog. The latest work on dogs 
is that of Rawdon B. Lee, and as he had 
the opportunity of duplicating previous 
quotations, and also adding a few facts 
which he discovered on his own account, it is 
only necessary to consider what he has stated. 
He refers to Caius, quoted from at length al- 
ready, and then to a painting by Albrecht Du- 
rer. The painting was exhibited in London 
in 1891, and attracted Mr. Lee’s attention on 
account of a setter delineated therein. Mr. 
Lee calls it a setter, but as there were only 
spaniels in those days the latter term should 
have been used. In speaking of the exhibi- 
tion, which was entirely of sporting pic- 
tures, Mr. Lee says: “To me not one was 
nearly so interesting as a canvas upon 
which was painted one of the many deline- 
ations of the patron saint of hunting, St. 
Hubert, by Albrecht Durer, the great 
painter, who died in 1528. In one corner of 
the picture was a black, tan and white set- 
ter, extraordinary in its resemblance to many 
of the modern stamp. Indeed, so great was 
the likeness that one was tempted to look and 


relook at the picture until the wonder was 
aroused where the painter obtained his model 
from which he made the sketch, or whether 
this modern setter, on an ancient canvas, was 
an emanation from his own brain. The 
head, coat, ears, character and color of the 
dog were all there, a typical specimen of the 
modern English setter in black, white and 
tan—a dog similar in all other respects, but 
higher on the leg and not so massive and in- 
clined to the spaniel type as that excellent tri- 
color dog shown by Mr. J. B. Cockerton, and 
winning recently (1893) under the name of 
Royal Rap. 

“Albert Durer was a Flemish painter. Had 
he been from Spain, I might have taken his 
production as some sort of evidence that 
our spaniel or setter did originally come from 
Spain. All authorities say, but produce no 
proof of the fact.” 

We are tempted to continue the quotation 
slightly, though it departs widely from the 
subject at issue, in order to ask a question. 
He proceeds as follows: 

“The country of bullfights appears to have 
been generally a happy hunting ground for 
the discovery of valued strains of the dog, 
for, it is said, the bulldog had its origin there. 
One great English admirer of the latter ac- 
tually took a journey into Spain for the pur- 
pose of bringing back new blood of pure 
bulldog race, with which to cross and im- 
prove what he considered the degenerating 
bulldog of Great Britain. What an idea! 
I may say that the big vulgar Spanish dog, 
with his ears shorn off, that was imported, 
did not improve our native breed, nor has 
our British bulldog degenerated in the least.” 

This is a reference to Mr. Frank Adcock 
and his dog Toro and the question is: “Was 
not Toro a halfbred son of the mastiff Rajah, 
masquerading as a Spanish bulldog?” Such 
was Said to be the case and the story came 
from pretty reliable quarters. 
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Lee also refers to Alexander Desportes, 
a French painter of the time of Louis XIV., 
who painted some sporting pictures, includ- 
ing one with setters, one a black, tan and 
ticked dog, “of quite the modern setter 
type,” and he adds, “I think little more evi- 
dence than the above pictures of great artists 
need be given to convince those who may be 
interested in the matter and still doubtful 
that the setter is not quite so modern a crea- 
ture as some writers would have us suppose. 
At any rate we have here proof that a dog 
remarkably similar, if not actually identical, 
with our modern setter, was known as early 
as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

With this evidence before him it is not a 
little singular to find Lee a little further on 
say: “The varieties (of setter) as we have 
them now, came to be separated from each 
much later, but they all, some time or an- 
other, must have been descended from the 
smaller and shorter legged dogs—the span- 
iels. 

The foregoing are the noticeable facts and 
opinions found in Lee’s book. He refers to 
Markham’s work, but evidently never saw it, 
ctherwise he would have paid little attention 
to Nicholas Cox, who merely copied from 
Markham when he wrote his “Gentlemen’s 
Recreation,” in 1677. 

Bearing in mind the delineations of the 
spaniel by Durer and Desportes we now turn 
to a piece of most conclusive evidence as to 
that dog at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. We reproduce by photography the 
cut of the setting dog as set forth by Mark- 
ham, and no one can look upon it and avoid 
coming to the conclusion that if that was the 
spaniel used in England at that time, the 
present day setter should be called by his 
name, and the offshoot— our present spaniels 
—be named something else. 

Accompanying the wood cut are the follow- 
ing instructions, modern spelling being used 
except where necessary: 

“Having spoken a little particularly of the 
setting dog and the manner of using him be- 
ing brought to perfection, and fit for the 
present use of the pastime, I will here in this 
place speak more generally and largely of 
him, and show how he is to be trained and 
brought to be fit and serviceable for the pur- 
poses before treated of, for albeit I know 
that in divers places of the kingdom, these 
Setting-Dogges are to be taught (so that 
most men of ability may have them at their 
pleasures), yet likewise I know they are sold 
at such great rates and prices that no indus- 
trious man whatever (which either loves the 
sport, or would be partaken of the henefit), 
but will be glad to learn how to make such 
a dog himself, and so both save his purse and 
make his pleasure and profit more sure and 
more delicate; for this I must assure all men 
(that buy these dogs from mercenary reach- 
ers) that evermore those salesmen do reserve 
in their own bosoms some secret or another, 


for the want of knowledge whereof the pur- 
chaser quickly finds his dog imperfect, and 
so is forced upon every disorder or altera- 
tion of keeping, to send the dog back to his 
first master anew to be reformed, which draw- 
ing or even a new piece makes the dogs cer- 
taine price without end, without valuation. 
“This fault to redress and to make every 
man the true master of his own work, I 
will show you here in a brief and compen- 
cious manner, with all the mysteries and se- 
crets which lie hid in this laborious business. 
“The first thing, therefore, that you must 
learn in this art is to make a true election 
of your dog, which you apply to this purpose 
of Setting, and in this election you should 











THE SETTING DOGGE 
From Markham's “ Hunger’s Prevention” 


observe that, although any dog which is of 
perfect and good scent and naturally addicted 
to the hunting of feathers, as whether it be 
ihe Land-Spaniell, Water Spaniell or else 
the mungrell between either or both of these 
kinds, or the mungrells of either of those 
kinds, either the shallow flewed hound, the 
tumbler, lurcher or indeed the small bastard 
mastiffe may be brought to this perfection of 
Setting (as I have seen by daily experience, 
beth in this and in other nations), yet is 
there none so excellent indeed as the true- 
bred Land-Spaniell, being of a nimble and 
good size, rather small than gross, and of a 
courageous and fiery metal, evermore loving 
and desiring toil, when toil seems most irk- 
some and weary, which, although you cannot 
know in a whelp so young, as is intended he 
must be when you first begin to train him for 
this purpose, yet may you have strong specu- 
lation therein, if you choose him from a right 
litter or breed, wherein by succession you 
have known that the whole generation has 
been endowed with these qualities, as, namely, 
that he is strong, lusty and a nimble ranger, 
both active of foot, wanton tail and busy 
nostril, and that his toil is without weari- 
ness, his search without changeableness, and 
yet that no delight nor desire transports him 
beyond fear or obedience. It is the perfectest 
character of the perfectest Spaniell ever to be 
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fearful and loving to him who is his master 
and keeper. I confess I have seen excellent, 
rare Setting dogs made in the Lowe coun- 
tries which have been of a bastard tumbler 
kind, for indeed a true Land-Spaniell is the 
Gayffon,* and, indeed, I have found in them, 
it I may so term it, a greater wisdom, which 
indeed is but a greater fear, than in our 
Land-Spaniells. But comparing the whole 
work together—that is, the labor in ranging, 
the scent in finding and the art of Setting— 
they have been much inferior to our dogs 
and not able to stand up with them in the 
large and spacious campaigns, nor yet to 
brush through or make their way in the 
sharpe thickets and troublesome covers. 

“To speak then in a word touching the 
best choice of this Setting dog, let him be as 
near as you can to the best bred Land-Span- 
iell that you can procure, and though some 
have been curious in observing their colors, 
2s giving preheminence (sic) to the motley, 
the liver-hued, or the white and black spot- 
ted; yet, questionless, it is but a vain curiosi- 


*Probably a misspelling of Gryffon or Griffon. 
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ty, for no color is amiss for this purpose, pro- 
vided the natural qualities be perfect and 
answerable for the work to which end you 
intend him. 

“Now, although some may think it strange 
that a dog should be brought to set this 
small game, yet there is no strangeness there- 
in, for dogs in this art are made to do any- 
thing that they are accustomed, so it be not 
a thing merely contrary and against their 
natures, which this is not; for it is the nature 
of every Spaniell, naturally, to hunt all man- 
ner of birds, or anything that hath wings 
(though some with more earnestness and 
greadiness than others). Now these are birds 
and have wings, so that they are natural for 
the Spaniell to hunt, and then there remain- 
eth nothing but the accustoming the dog 
thereunto, and acquainting him with your 
mind and determination, that this is the thing 
which you would have him hunt, which as 
scon as he understands, instantly he pursues 
and follows it and is as earnest in it as in 
any other chase, prey or pleasure or whatso- 
ever.” JAMES WATSON. 


(To be continued.) 


THE COLLIE 


CHAPTER IV.—CONTINUED. 

The year 1897, was famous as the one in 
which the wonderful Rufford Ormonde— 
Chorlton Phyllis litter came out. Mr. Ast- 
ley, judged at New York, and put Master- 
piece and Ornament first and second in pup- 
pies, novice, junior, and open dogs, while in 
the challenge class it was Rufford Ormonde 
over Sefton Hero. The only person who 
touched any dog prize money was Mr. Jar- 
rett, who got two-thirds, with Wellesbourne 
Wonder, and Mr. J. Rogers, who got a third 
and a fourth, with Aristocratic Shep, a son 
of Heather Ralph. Mr. R. G. Steacy brought 
down quite a nice lot from Canada, by Crag- 
ston Predominator out of Old Hall Perfect, 
that would in any previous year have won 
plenty of money, but the Chorlton Phyllis lot 
was too strong company. Mr. Steacy, how- 
ever, got second, to Hornpipe (sister to Mas- 
terpiece and Ornament), and also took the 
reserve in puppies, with Trixie of Maple 
Grove and Olga of Maple Grove. Trixie 
was also second in novice, junior and open. 
There is no doubt whatever that 1897 eclipsed 
all previous years in the strength of the 
puppy entry. 

Masterpiece was down with distemper be- 
fore St. Louis opened, after a week’s inter- 
mission; this left Ornament as premier in all 
but the challenge class. The entry was an 


exceedingly good one, and I had to put 
my old friend Domino II next to Ornament 
in the open class. 


I followed Mr. Astley in 


putting Hornpipe over Scotch Reel, and both 
over Lady Fidget, but the following week, at 
Chicago, Mr. Jarrett placed Scotch Reel over 
Hornpipe. There was not much difference 
between these two bitches, and they never 
came together after Mr. Jarrett judged them. 

At the Brooklyn and Washington shows, 
held at the close of the year, Mr. Stewart 
showed quite a number of young Brookside 
Bluchers, but if I remember rightly he lost 
several by distemper, so whether Mr. Lacy 
or myself could subsequently produce proof 
to support the way the dogs were placed at 
these shows was never determined. 

The year 1898, can be set down as the Ve- 
rona Kennels’ year, the record of the dogs 
I purchased for it while in England, in De- 
cember, 1897, being very decidedly the feature 
of the season from Boston to San Francisco. 
In speaking of these dogs, particularly of 
Champion Old Hall Admiral and Champion 
Heather Mint, I am handicapped by having 
purchased them and shown them in the East. 

The records show, however, that Old Hall 
Admiral has been beaten by but one dog 
that he has not beaten elsewhere. He de- 
feated Old Hall Paris at Boston at his first 
appearance, and was then placed second to 
him at New York two weeks later. When 
he came East again, in November of 1899, he 
was beaten by Ornament at Philadelphia and 
at the Collie Club show and a third dose of 
the same was administered at New York 
next spring, so Ornament is the one dog Ad- 
























miral has not beaten, and as no Ornament 
puppy has ever been shown the defeats are 
on individuality. With regard to the others 
a better compliment could not be paid Ad- 
miral than the highest claim made in their 
behalf—has beaten Old Hall Admiral. He was 
not an unbeatable dog, by any means, but he 
was better coated than any dog of the day, 
having in that respect all the quality of his 
sire, Finsbury Pilot, and had better bone and 
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Mint has twice been beaten by Ravenstone 
Beauty. On the first occasion Mr. Arm- 
strong said: “If I thought I could have 
beaten Mint, I would have put up $5 and 
had George Raper in the Collie Club.” Mr. 
Raper then owned the bitch. On the last 
occasion Mr. Jarrett, who had bought her a 
year ago, said, after the judging: “I was 
only afraid of you.” The placing of Welles- 
bourne Veto over Heather Mint at Chicago 





CHAMPION WINNETKA BALLYGARNETT ECLIPSE 
An unbeaten dog at the spring shows of 1903 


more substance than any dog then had. 
Take Alton Monty’s head and Ornament’s 
outline and add thereto the good points of 
Old Hall Admiral, and what a grand Collie 
that would have made! 

Heather Mint, I have always maintained, 
should never have been beaten by any bitch 
in the country, except on the last occasion 
of her being shown at Boston, when time had 
told its tale. At the Cleveland show of 1900, 
Mr. Mason properly put Admiral over her, as 
she was fast going to pieces from rearing a 
litter of puppies and the resultant coat shed- 
ding. For this reason she should not have 
got the special for best at Washington, for 
she was not fit to beat one side of Admiral in 
her then condition, in my opinion, for the 
dog was very fit, considering the time of the 
year, and had hardly begun to shed. 

Heather Mint had a head and ears the 
counterparts of Alton Monty’s, a coat in 
quantity and substance as good, for her sex, 
as Admiral’s, and in outline rivaled Orna- 
ment. We had no opportunity of seeing her 
and Dorothy C. together at New York for 
Mr. Astley’s senior class decision, satisfac- 
tory to himself alone, stopped that. Heather 


was too ridiculous to reflect on Mint, and 
only showed what kind of a judge Holgate, 
the Englishman, was. 

In 1896, Mr. Morgan was still pre-eminent 
with Sefton Hero and Chorlton Phyllis in 
the challenge classes. Rufford Ormonde in 
open dogs; Robin Gray in junior dogs, Crag- 
ston Predominator and C. Bruns in dog 
puppies, and Robin Gray in novice dogs. In 
bitches he was weak, and these classes were 
consolation events for the others. Col. Hil- 
ton’s Woodlawn Park Kennels captured first, 
second and third with Hempstead Dorothy, 
and the two imported bitches, Scottish Gem 
and Flora May, the former of which was 
from the Old Hall Kennels of Mr. Agnew, 
and from her came one of the best litters 
bred in California, where she went a year 
later to become a member of the Verona 
Kennels. In the puppy, novice and junior 
classes for bitches, Mr. John Black, of 
Harnsburg, won with that very nice bitch 
Maid of Bute, by Doon Marvel, out of Lady 
Jane Hay. Close to her in qualities was Mr. 
Buckle’s Hazlewood Victoria, one of his own 
breeding, and by Sefton Hero out of Jean- 
ette. James Watson. 











THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW 


The fifth show of the Philadelphia Dog 
Show Association was held during Thanks- 
giving day week at the usual resort—Horti- 
cultural Hall, South Broad Street. It is most 
surprising as well as unfortunate that in a 
city of the size and importance—we had al- 
most said self-importance, and there is a good 
deal of reason why it is the right word, for 
Philadelphians believe that it is the one city 
worth living in, there is not a building suit- 
able for such things as a dog show. Horti- 
cultural Hall has, floor space enough if it 
was on one floor, But half of it is downstairs 
and in the dark. Then every available bit of 
space is necessary for the accommodation of 
the dogs and for exercise the risk of taking 
the dogs from the overheated hall into a chill- 
ing and drafty alleyway has to be _ sub- 
mitted to. 

There have been many drawbacks to the 
popularity of the P. D. S. A. show and an- 
nually a host of the exhibitors have left assev- 
erating that they would never support an- 
other. It is the one show of the year in 
which after the entry fee is paid you feel 
that you will be surprised at nothing—that 
is after one year’s experience. The whole 
affair is like a rudderless ship in a stiff 
breeze, the one man unships the rudder and 
locks it and himself in his stateroom, and 
the passengers and crew can do nothing un- 
til he chooses to condescend to ship the rud- 
der and order the bewildered steersman to 
keep her head nor‘nor’east, half south, and to 
take orders from no one but him. The Phila- 
delphia show is helpless chaos,and but for the 
quiet work of George Gall in trying to bridge 
the many difficulties lying in the way of his 
carrying out his office of superintendent, the 
grumbling would have been even more mani- 
fest than it was. Philadelphia shows have 
cost the present club an average of $1,500 
each for the preceding four shows and the 
club will be fortunate if the deficit of the late 
show is less than $2,500, for the entry was 
smaller and the attendance lighter than in any 
previous year, while the expenses were not 
cut down at all in any appreciable way. 

Two reports have stated that it was only a 
two-point show, but this is not so for nowa- 
days local entries are counted, and it was 
therefore a three pointer. The total 
entry ran between 550 and 560 dogs, 
and the breeds best represented were col- 
lies, Boston terriers, spaniels and beagles, 
as regards number in classes. Throughout 
the entire catalogue, however, the entry was 
of sufficient size to make good competition in 
the great majority of breeds, and the dogs 


entered were of good class as a rule. The 
judging was done by Messrs. D. Buckley, 
Muss-Arnolt, F. F. Dole, J. W. Mitchell, 


W. J. Green, Tyler Morse, F. H. Croker, A 
D. Lewis, H. K. Bloodgood, Dr. H. Clay 


Glover, F. J. Bristol, S. Van Schaick and ‘Lr. 
H. Garlick. The veterinarian, Dr. C. J. Mar- 
shall, may have been about the show, but no 
one could be found who was willing to swear 
to that effect, and we personally saw any 
number of dogs taken direct from the ex- 
press delivery to the benches without any 
examination. 

The lumping of bloodhounds and mastiffs 
in one class produced two entries, both ab- 
sent. St. Bernards had a few good ones with 
Sir Waldorf at the head, with Lord Rose- 
berry second. Sea View Sanbus won in 
smooths beating Clotilda II. There was a 
poor classification for Great Danes and with 
the Montebello dogs absent and sexes com- 
bined in each of the three classes the en- 
hounds interest was lost owing to the absence 
of “Mr. Kraus’ dogs their meeting with the 
Valley Farm pair being eagerly looked for- 
ward to. Of course in their absence the two 
named were the leading pair. Norval beat 
Thodolind in deerhounds. It should be remem- 
bered that Theodolind is a bitch and that sex 
in this breed is noticeable for being much 
smaller than the dogs. Such being the case 
we are not so sure that Norval can beat Theo- 
dolind, who is a picture in outline and has 
rare quality. Mrs. Jarrett’s new Chow Red 
Idol beat her Ilswunga and then Lansdowne 
Hall Stream once more led in greyhounds. 

Pointers and setters were decidely limited 
classes and Mark’s Rush won from Prince’s 
Boy while King’s Daughter II turned the ta- 
bles for George Mott by beating Stylish Nel- 
lie in bitches. Mark’s Rush afterwards won 
the special for best dog in the show, a most 
questionable decision, for good dog as he is, 
he is not away up in the first class. Then 
there was the decision of giving a silver grey 
and flaxen Yorkshire the special for the best 
terrier. A Yorkshire to have that distinction 
should be blue. There might have been two 
judges out of the number who gave this de- 
cision who knew the right color for a York- 
shire and there is where the mistake lies of 
having these specials judged by a lot of one 
breed men. 

D’Artagnan beat Spotted Diamond in Dal- 
matians but the latter we thought had an 
easy win on clearness of spots. 

Mr. Francis G. Taylor reappeared as an Eng- 
lish setter exhibitor with a son of his old fa- 
vorite, Knight Errant, and as he favored still 
another good one of the past he bears the 
name of Breeze Gladstone II. He could not, 
however, beat Rumney Racket when it came 
to the winners’ class. Mr. G. C. Thomas, Jr., 
won everything in English setter bitches, his 
Mallwyd Meg being the leader over Madcap. 
Only two Irish setters, and Red Bess II over 
St. Cloud III. Our readers will remember 


what we said about the latter dog in the De- 
cember issue. He is too strong, too Gordony 


























in head for true Irish. Gordons were a nice 
even lot, with Bruce Orilla first in winners’ 
with Brenda reserve, and in open class Teddy 
A. was third. It would be hard to get these 
dogs placed the same way by any three 
judges. We looked for Teddy to get the blue. 

Mr. Bloodgood’s decisions in Clumber 
spaniels followed good precedents. We regret 
we did not see Norwood Adam, who was 
taken home the first evening. We heard from 
more than one source that he is a good one. 
Maggie of Eaton Park and Norwood Spot 
was the order in winners’. With one ex- 
ception Mr. Viti and Mr. Keasbey monopo- 
lized the field spaniel entry, the former get- 
ting two firsts in winners’ with Wealdstone 
Monarch and Champion Annoyance, Mr. 
Keasbey running second with Saybrook Pop- 
corn and Saybrook Caroline. It did not seem 
to be any use showing anything against the 
Brookside Kennels’ entry in cockers, for in 
every class, with the exception of one in 
which J. S. Clark’s Quentien beat Hampton 
Red Girl the Brooksiders were in first place, 
even to the extent of beating Selwonk Mig- 
non with a bitch whose weight was reported 
to us as being sixteen and one-half pounds, 
and this one wone in winners—Brookside 
Chieftainess. 

Mr. A. D. Lewis did admirable work with 
the collies, being painstaking and very sound 
in his decisions, and this with some wonder- 
fully even classes. A grand headed puppy, 
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B. W. ANDREWS’ GORDON SETTER TEDDY A., ONE 


OF THE BEST OF THE BREED AND A WINNER OF 
LEWIS, HANDLER 


MANY PRIZES-—BEN 
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UNDEFEATED COURSING 

CHAMPION LANDSDOWNE HALL 

ALSO A COURSING RECORD IN 
ENGLAND 


BEN LEWIS 
GREYHOUND 
STREA M—HAS 


AND HIS 


Balmoral Hero, won in puppies from Mr. 
Black’s Brandane Solicitor. First and second 
in novice came Greystone Faugh-a-Ballagh 
and Greystone Breadalbane. Some said they 
were litter brothers, but although both are out 
of a “Belle,” the dates of birth are March 17, 
1902, and April 24, 1902, and the breeders 
Daniel Tracey and J. D. James. Presuma- 
bly there were two Belles. Breadalbane was 
sccond, but we liked him for first as the 
other’s eye is not right and he is bitchy at 
the point of the muzzle. In limit, open and 
winners Balmoral Baron won well and is 
now a champion. Rippowam’s Bo-Peep 
stood well out in front of her classes, next 
to her coming Brandane Miss Clinker, a 
bitch that will do better, as she is only a 
March puppy. This also applies to Betsy 
Gardha, by Ohio Hope, who beat Welles- 
bourne Beatrice, who did so well at New 
York and Brooklyn. 

In Beagles the entry and quality were alike 
good. Mr. Wilson Barnard showed a prom- 
ising lot of puppies and won all the money. 
Yankee Boy, to whose placing as first at 
Bryn Mawr some took exception to, was 
second in limit to the dog that won in win- 
ners and in open was third to this Wind- 
holme’s Robino III and W. Matchless. All 
three are good beagles. In bitches the Wind- 
holme Kennels won in winners with Wind- 
holme’s Bangle and Windholme’s Faultless, 
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In the limit class we thought Windholme’s 
Lorna was good for second, but she was 
showing in whelp and that may have pegged 
her back. 

The interest in bulldogs was in the meet- 
ing between Rolyat, who, by the way, is now 
a champion through his late win at Lynn, 
and Ivel Doctor. With the exception of being 
stronger behind, we cannot see where Doc- 
tor beats Rolyat, and it looked like a rather 
easy win for him. Mr. Codman had some 
consolation in winning in winners’ bitches, 
with Airlea Rubena, over that good bitch, 
Blue Stocking. The Nellcote Kennels won 
in novice and limit dogs in French bulldogs, 
but Richelieu was not to be beaten in open 
dogs or winners. Bitches were not so strong 
and Nellcote Poupoule captured firsts in nov- 
ice, limit and winners. With good old Prince- 
ton Monarch in front in bull terriers it shows 
we have not improved greatly of late years. 
The bitch decision with Edgewood Talma 
first, and Margaret of Navarre fourth, was 
something unexpected. Bostons were good 
classes and a rattling good little dog came 
out in Boylston Teck, shown by Thomas 
Kelly. He was only in novice, but also land- 
ed in winners from the well-known Stephen’s 
Rex, beating Kim, Straight Tip, and other 
well-known dogs. Brookline Tot beat Duck- 
town Belle in winners. 

The 'New King won in Airedale dogs, but 
for second we fancied Accrington Crack had 
a chance again Mr. Offerman’s Floriform in 
place of which he was back in fourth place. 
Sandown Delph Girl, a shade small for an 
Airedale, won in bitches. She is all quality 
and when it came to a question for best Aire- 
dale, quality won over character in the shape 
of The New King. 

Dr. Motschenbacher had one of his regula- 
tion scoops in dachshunde with Flott M and 
Jago M first and reserve in winners. 

Mr. Mitchell had a nice entry in fox ter- 
riers, notwithstanding that some exhibitors 
were afraid to table their cards. Aldon 
Tipster, a good headed nice stamp of terrier, 
won in puppies and novice, after which Nor- 
folk All Blue led to winners with Warren 
Drastic second. Warren Daunt was the best 
bitch, beating Handicraft and Norfolk For- 
tune. In wires Cairnsmuir Bullseye won 
from Wandee Mearns, and in bitches Hot 
Stuff won her last prize in winners for Mr. 
Carnochan, as she has since been sold to 
Mrs. Barry. Mr. Caldwell has a very nice 
bitch indeed in Smallwood Duty. 

The Irish terriers brought out Full o’ Fight, 
who we thought lucky to win. He did not 
show well in the ring and his head is short 
and not properly Irish. We are sorry to say 
we were disappointed in this dog as much 
on Mrs. Woodward’s account as anything, 
as she is a good buyer and deserves to get a 
real good dog. In bitches our fancy was Sel- 
wonk Moreen for first, Crowgill Sally sec- 
ond, and Raynham Radium third. Sandown 
won in both winners’ classes with Sandown 


Garnet and Brandywine Jean. Mr. Carno- 
chan was first and second in all three Welsh 
terrier classes and in winners it was Brynhir 
Brilliant and Brynhir Bungler. Mrs. George 
Thomas had two good wins in the toys, tak- 
ing first in Poms with Endcliffe Memoir, in 
Yorkshires with E. Margie. In toy spaniels 
Perseverance, Darnell Kitty, Madame Patti 
and Ashton Perfection were the leaders in 
their respective varieties, and Senn Sation in 
Japs, while in the variety classes Norwood 
Victor, German Pinscher, and Wright’s Dol- 
ly Grey, an Italian greyhound, took firsts. 








WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB. 


The most important news this month is in 
connection with the coming Westminster 
Kennel Club show, which will, as usual, be 
held in Madison Square Garden, and, as last 
year, will take place during the week of 
Lincoln’s birthday. The most important fact 
at this date is the judges’ list, and this year’s 
is certainly a very strong one in many re- 
spects. A would-be world wielder of opinion 
in kennel matters had about two weeks ago 
a strong article against the importation of 
judges, and as if to prove that the assump- 
tions then set forth are worth nothing, we 
have the leading club in the country putting 
on three English judges. It is well that 
such is the case, for we need a shake-up by 
men who know. what they want and have 
backbone enough to voice their own opin- 
ions. Our judges get into a rut, as they do 
a good deal in England for that matter, and 
a shake-up is a good thing for our judges as 
well as those who have to suffer from the 
rut. 





This year’s slate begins with Mr. Waters, 
of Grand Rapids, for St. Bernards, and he 
needs no introduction at our hands, being a 
man of cool judgment and knowledge of the 
breed. Next is Mr. Blackburn Miller, who 
has judged Great Danes at New York several 
times of late, and that is sufficient, for they 
do not put up a previous mistake here. They 
may overestimate a new hand, but he is not 
asked again, if he has proved himself not up 
to the mark. John Brett, we are glad to see 
is up for setters and pointers. Why he was 
never tried before last Danbury is one of the 
impossible things to understand in connec- 
tion with dog shows. He not only drew an 
exceptional entry, but he gave good satisfac- 
tion, judging the dogs in his own way and 
not by precedent. Dr. Bradbury is one of 
the Spaniel Club judges, and he has not been 
out for some time now. Well, any change 
from what we have had of this club’s judges 
is welcome, as indicating a possibility of im- 
provement. 





The first of the English judges on the list 
is Mr. W. J. Pegg, who is down for bulldogs 


and bull terriers. If you do not know Mr. 
Pegg you at least must have come across the 
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names of some good bulldogs and bull ter- 
riers with the prefix of Woodcote—Wood- 
cote Wonder, for instance, or Woodcote 
Jumbo; well, all the Woodcotes we import 
are from Mr. Pegg’s kennels, and needless 
to say, he is ranked in the front line of 
English judges in these two breeds. Mr. 
Faulkner, Mr. Goode, Mr. Bernheimer and 
Mr. Jones are too well known to call for 
any particular mention as to their specialties. 

And now we come to the second of the 
importations, Mr. E. Powell, Jr., and here 
again we must introduce him as we did Mr. 
Pegg, by his kennel prefix, which is Row- 
ton, and all of the many high-class Rowton 
fox terriers we have seen and heard of have 
come from or been owned in his kennel. 
Although comparatively a young man, Mr. 
Powell has made his mark in the way of 
breeding fox terriers, and at our largest ken- 
nel of fox terriers a few months ago we 
picked out some three or four bitches, and 
asked if they were not Powell bitches, guided 
only by the similarity in head and character. 
When a breeder can turn out terriers like 
that he knows not only what he wants, but, 
more important still, how to breed for it. 
We congratulate the Westminster Kennel 
Club on securing such an expert for fox and 
Welsh terriers. 

For Irish terriers, we have Mr. Donner, 
and the man who has not the pleasure of 
knowing this gentleman is deserving of sin- 
cere pity, for, whether individually or as an 
expert whose opinions should be heard by all, 
Mr. Donner is the leader in connection with 
the breed, and it was to him we owed the 
starting of the Irish terrier club, the strong- 
est special club in the country. He will have 
a good entry. 

Dr. Ewing is the one novice judge, but he 
is a well-known breeder of Scottish terriers 
and ought to know the breed. Finally we 
have Mr. Raper for all the rest of the show, 
and of him we need say nothing, for we all 
know “The English Ambassador’ in the 
canine world, and welcome him year after 
year, whether as a judge or a mere onlooker, 
as he was at the late Ladies’ Show. We 
know we get a run for our money under 
George Raper, and that is all any one asks 
for under any judge. 

The full list is as follows, and for further 
particulars consult the advertisement of the 
show in the regular columns: Dudley E. 
Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich., St. Bernards; 
J. Blackburn Miller, New York, N. Y., Great 
Danes; John Brett, Fisher’s Island, N. Y., 
greyhounds, foxhounds (Amer.), Chesapeake 
Bay dogs, pointers and setters; Dr. S. J. 
Bradbury, Lynbrook, L. I., sporting spaniels; 
W. J. Pegg, London, England, bulldogs and 
bull terriers; E. D. Faulkner, ‘New York, N. 
Y., French bulldogs; Alex. L. Goode, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Boston terriers; Charles D. Bern- 
heimer, New York, N. Y., poodles; E. Les- 
ter Jones, Madison, N. J., beagles; E. Powell, 
Jr., Shrewsbury, England, fox terriers and 
Welsh terriers; O. W. Donner, Rye, N. Y., 
Irish terriers; Dr. F. C. Ewing, St. Louis, 
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Mo., Scottish terriers; George Raper, Gom- 
ersal, England, bloodhounds, mastiffs, New- 
foundlands, deerhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
foxhounds (Eng.), griffons, retrievers, col- 
lies, old English sheep dogs, Dalmatians, 
chows, Airedales,; basset hounds, dachshunds, 
whippets, black and tan terriers, Skyes, Bed- 
lingtons, Dandie Dinmonts, shipperkes, pugs, 
all toys, miscellaneous classes and unclassi- 
fied specials. 


NOTES. 

The success of the Sabine Kennels in 
smooth fox terriers this season has been 
phenomenal, culminating in getting the team 
prize for best four of any breed at New 
York and Brooklyn. Not alone that, but Sa- 
bine Result, out of the limited opportunities 
he had of stud service in England, before 
being brought to this country last spring, 
sired a lot of good ones, which are still com- 
ing out as winners. Why we do not breed 
more good dogs here is because we will not 
breed to good individuals. We breed to 
good pedigrees in our own kennels, and we 
get good pedigrees as a result, and nothing 
more. There are a thousand dogs of good 
pedigree to one of good individuality, and 
while Englishmen held to the latter and suc- 
ceed, we hold to the former and fail in all 
but the exceptional cases. Sabine Result is 
at the Selwonk Kennels at Magnolia, Mass. 

The following ietter from Mr. Chas. A. 
Haley, Bath, N. Y., should meet with ready 
response from anyone in need of a very high 
class and thoroughly broken dog. We should 
not hesitate to purchase him were we in need 
of a dog: 

“T have a very fine liver and white, three- 
year-old pointer whose pedigree and photo 
I enclose. He has had two full seasons on 
game and is thoroughly trained on grouse, 
woodcock and quail, and is also a very good 
snipe dog. He is a wide ranger in the open, 
and under perfect control, minds instantly 
and in covert is close and careful. Splendidly 
house, yard, street and buggy trained, and is 
a typical gentleman’s shooting dog and com- 
panion. Has good nose, is staunch on point 
and steady to shot, wing and back. Retrieves 
from land and water. You will note that his 
breeding is second to none. I have used him 
some in the stud to my bitches and his pup- 
piesshow fine natural qualities of nose, activi- 
ty and intelligence. He weighs from fifty to 
fifty-five pounds, and has the endurance of a 
race horse. I have been expecting a party 
here to buy him, who unfortunately is ill. I 
do not want to send him away, would much 
prefer to have prospective buyer come and 
see him. My price, $200, I consider very 
cheap for him and will sell with a positive 
guarantee to be exactly as represented. His 
action is faultless. Kindly return photo after 
you are through with it as it is all that I 
have.” 


James WATSON. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 

Q.—I have a pointer, nearly two years old, 
well trained in accordance with “The Ama- 
teur Trainer,” works well, but he is giving 
me lots of trouble. It is impossible to keep 
him at home and from going out to hunt 
by himself, sometimes staying out for a week 
or more at a time. When I tie him up he 
sets to howling, and the family as well as 
the neighbors protest till I release the dog to 
quiet him. The first thing he dues when un- 
chained is to make a dash down the alley on 
a foraging expedition, and I may not again 
see him for days. Being a good fielder, I 
hate to sell him, but unless the bad habit can 
be overcome that will be the only thing I 
can do, so far as I know—have tried every- 
thing and my patience is exhausted. Can 
youehelp me out? 

Ans.—Dogs not getting the necessary ex- 
ercise by being worked in the field, and 
having to lie idle at the chain for days, weeks 
and even for months at a time, will get rest- 
less and long for freedom—like a convict in 
prison, whose sole aim and thought is es- 
cape. Could you give your dog a run of at 
least half an hour’s duration every day (in 
your presence), also allow him to be with 
you at times during the day, he would be 
content and willing to remain. Loneliness 
makes him desperate, and, when free, he runs 
away to stay till tired out or thoroughly 
hungry. Make a companion of him on your 
daily walks, treat him kindly, feed regularly 
and sufficiently, never abuse him yourself or 
allows others to do so—ten to one he will 
gladly remain near you and quit loafing. 





Q.—My setter is about four years old, in 
good flesh and coat, eats well and seems in 
perfect health, but he gets crazy spells of late, 
and acts as if going mad. The spells do not 
last more than a few minutes at a time, and 
thereafter the dog seems dull and lies about, 
merely shaking his head vigorously and dig- 
ging his ears with his hind feet, evincing pain 
as he does so. What may be the matter, and 
what can be done to relieve him? 

Ans.—Evidently the dog is suffering from 
canker of the ear and needs treatment for 
that particular ailment—the pain he endures 
from the sore ears causes the spells as you 
state, digging at ears and frequent shaking 
of head are sure signs of canker. Examine 
the inner surface of ears carefully—a dark, 
hardened, waxy substance will be seen, and 
a strong, offensive odor usually prevails in 
such cases. The dog is ailing, but not going 
mad. Older dogs are often afflicted by the 
disease. 

Q.—As a regular reader of Fietp AND 
STREAM, and much interested in the dog de- 
partment, I am moved to ask a few questions. 
I have a black cocker spaniel, female, about 
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two years old, that is all that one could de- 
sire as a duck dog, but is not very tractable 
in the field. She is a very persistent hunter, 
ranges well, but will rush madly through 
bunches of birds and hang to a rabbit trail, 
and no amount of persuasion will avail when 
she strikes a strong scent. Now, can I ever 
train her to point birds as a setter or pointer 
does, or should [ be satisfied with her as a 
water dog? Will await your reply, which | 
assure you will be appreciated. 

Ans.—The cocker spaniel is naturally a 
“land” dog, used by the sportsmen who hunt 
birds in heavy cover, where the setter or 
pointer would be ‘ ‘lost” when on point; he 
is a flusher, not being endowed with point- 
ing instinct, and gives tongue as he strikes 
scent of birds to warn the gunner of the pres- 
ence of game. The cocker is a natural re- 
triever and willingly takes to water, hence is 
much used as a duck dog. To make obedient 
to orders, the same mode of training is to 
be applied as suited for setter and pointer. 





Q.—As a subscriber to Fietp AND STREAM, 
I take the liberty to ask a few questions in 
regard to the training of my setter. The dog 
is fourteen months old, and I would like to 
know whether to train him now (the season 
on game being closed), or to defer till 
spring. I have “The Amateur Trainer,” and 
am more than pleased with the book, just the 
thing for the novice, and I have progressed 
nicely till cold weather set in, but now can 
not do anything as I have no vacant room 
to give the lessons in. 

Ans.—Since you have made a beginning, it 
would be best to continue through the first 
part. Even if the weather will not permit 
of regular lessons, it will be well to proceed 
on moderate days. Then from time to time 
repeat so as to keep fresh in the dog’s mem- 
ory what has been gone through till the time 
comes around when he can be worked on 
birds. 


Q.—Here in the South we are having the 
finest kind of snipe shooting at this time of 
year, and I am giving my young pointer, 
whom I succeeded in training to perfection 
by use of “The Amateur Trainer,” obtained 
from Fietp AND STREAM, lots of work. He 
is the most obedient, willing and pleasant 
worker in this section—admired by every one 
hunting with me—with the only exception 
that he does not point snipe. He hunts all 
right and retrieves them tenderly, but has 
never yet pointed one—on quail he could not 
be better. Will you kindly inform what to 
do and much oblige? 

A.—There are but few setters or pointers, 
especially young dogs, who can point snipe 
regularly. After much experience, and get- 
ting fully accustomed to the ways and the 
faint scent of snipe, a dog possessed of a real 
good nose will get to it—cannot be forced; 
time and experience alone must accomplish it. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF 


Tue first semi-annual dinner of the Cana- 
dian Camp (formerly Canadian Camp-fire 
Club) was given at Sherry’s in the city of 
New York on the evening of November 23. 
Only members of the Camp were eligible to 
be present at the feast, and of these about 
fifty ranged themselves about the tastefully 
decorated tables, prepared to enjoy the good 
things that had been gathered from the four 
corners of America for their benefit. At the 
speakers’ table, in addition to President G. 
Lenox Curtis, M.D., who presided, were the 
Rev. J. Riley Johnson, who asked the bless- 
ing; Dr. Robert T. Morris, Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the Camp; L. O. Arm- 
strong, of Desbarats, Ont., author of the In- 
dian musical play of “Hiawatha”; Charles G. 
D. Roberts, the Canadian poet and animal 
story writer; Levant F. Brown, whose beau- 
tiful pen pictures of nature have so often 
charmed the readers of FIELD AND STREAM; 
Dan Beard, the well-known artist and sports- 
man; Samuel Isham and Harry V. Radford, 
the secretary of the Camp. 

The viands consisted of various kinds of 
game which had been killed by the members 
themselves and shipped direct from the hunt- 
ing grounds to the Sherry kitchens. There 
was salmon from Newfoundland, wild tur- 
key from the South, canvass-back duck from 
the North Carolina sounds, raccoon from 
Virginia, squirrel from Massachusetts and 
rabbit from the Adirondacks. 

After the feast, cigars were lighted and 
speech making and story telling became the 
order of the evening. Dr. Morris acted as 
toast-master. The toasts were as follows: 
“Our Camping Ground,” L. O. Armstrong; 
“A Word from Out-Doors,” Charles G. D. 
Roberts; “The Aésthetic Side of Camp Life,” 
L. F. Brown; “The Evolution of the North 
American Hunter,” Dan Beard, and “The 
Inexpert,” Samuel Isham. 

The introduction of Mr. L. F. Brown’s re- 
sponse to the toast: “The Aésthetic Side of 
Camp Life,” was as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, and members of the 
Camp: Of course an unpitched tent,—a mere 
pile of cloth or canvas, has nothing of the 
esthetic, unless through association and 
memories. But let two or three sportsmen 
pitch a tent in a wild, sylvan region, start a 
campfire, and make it a home for fishing and 
hunting,—then sir, joined with the hypnotism 
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felt while handling the gun and cartridges 
and smelling burned gunpowder, or while 
the trout and salmon leap as the rods bend 
and the reels sing, there comes much true 
knowledge of the beautiful side of camp life. 
But that is something we talk about best with 
our hearts,—with mute lips, but with hands 
that clasp each other and are still, and 
which we know best when we are gathered 
around the campfire in the evening twilight, 
and the smoke from the backlog greets the 
smoke from the pipes and cigars. Nowhere 
else are we so under the spell of the charm 
and comfort which the free, wild woods 
weave around and within us. Then all 
words seem poor and cheap; for messages 
without words keep thronging to us, and 
a a! that the tent is our House Beau- 
tiful. 

“And we know, that no Sherry frescoes 
and soft lights, faultlessly served dinner- 
courses, shining table-ware, napkins and fin- 
ger-bowls; and no dress suits, stiff handcuffs 
and shirt-fronts and choke collars and white 
neckties, can compare for an instant with 
the ‘loose an’ free’ outing suits, star-be- 
spangled dining-room and woods-hunger of 
a trout supper at a camp in a wilderness. 
Why? There we are surrounded by the wild 
Nature Beauty that no words or pictures 
can really show or describe.” 

After Mr. Brown concluded his remarks, 
the introduction of which is only here given, 
Dr. Morris called upon the artist Dan Beard 
to tell something of the evolution of the 
American hunter. 

Mr. Beard said that the hunter was evolv- 
ed and grew with the evolution of the Ameri- 
can rifle. Beginning with the short and 
heavy gun manufactured by Peter Decherts 
and Henrich Lemans in 1730, he told how 
the gunners had to use a wooden mallet 
with which to hammer the leaden pellet into 
the muzzle of the Tyrolean modeled guns. 
With such an unhandy weapon they made 
but small name for themselves; but in pro- 
portion as the gun grew lighter the barrel 
grew longer and the hunter’s skill in marks- 
manship increased. By the time the factories 
at Charlotteville, N. C., and Lancaster be- 


gan turning out the long barrelled flint-lock 
rifles, the American hunters’ fame became 
world-wide and his marksmanship deadly. 
John Paul Jones had such a gun on his 
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plantation. George Washington owned one 
which was presented to him by Major ‘Nicho- 
las. Washington’s and Davey Crockett’s ri- 
fles were silver mounted, the former’s with a 
48-inch barrel, the latter with a 46-inch bar- 
rel and both firing balls running forty to the 
pound. 

This was the golden age of the sportsman 
hunter; Washington never failed to kill a 
buck at 150 yards. This was the age which 
produced Boone, Kenton, Simon Gerty the 
renegade, Wetzel the Indian hater, and other 
less known but equally good marksmen, all 
of them pot-hunters in the true sense of 
the word. They only killed game when the 
camp kettle was émpty, and never shot a 
doe or fawn unless they were in dire dis- 
tress for want of food. 

From this time the true sportsman and 
true pot-hunter gradually degenerated, with 
the improvement of their firearms, into the 
modern trophy hunter, market hunter, plume 
hunter, and record maker, vulgarly known as 
game hogs. Nothing but a proper public 
sentiment can counteract the temptation to 
slaughter offered by the modern lead-pump- 
ing arms, but fortunately a reaction in the 
public view is now taking place, which is 
largely owing to the influence of such clubs 
as the Canadian Camp and kindred organiza- 
tions, and such writers as Ernest Thompson 
Seaton, a member of the Canadian Camp. In 
closing, the artist declared that we might 
yet hope to live to see the day when common 
sense and sentiment would walk arm in arm 
and the wild creatures of the woods be de- 


livered from extermination by trophy and 
market hunters, in which case the game ani- 
mals would no doubt willingly welcome the 
true sportsman and feed the guest in their 
haunts even at the sacrifice of a few of their 
own number. 

During the evening it was announced that 
arrangement had been entered into with the 
Canadian authorities looking to the acquiring 
of a large tract of primeval forest for the 
exclusive use of the Camp. Mr. Radford 
read letters of regret from ex-President Gro- 
ver Cleveland, John Burroughs, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Joseph Jefferson, Hamlin 
Garland, the Earl of Minto, William H. 
Boardman, Governor Odell, Mayor Low, An- 
drew J. Stone, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dr. 
W. Seward Webb, and Sir Louis Jette. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
“The History of Hog Island,” a book of 
fifty pages, handsomely illustrated, is a most 
interesting little book which sells for 25 
cents. Hog Island is known as “The Eden 
of the Eastern Shore,” and the Eastern shore 
of Virginia is far-famed as a paradise for 
those who seek rest and recreation. Address 
Charles A. Sterling, Asst. Keeper Hog Is- 
land L. H., Broadwater P. O., Virginia. 





West End Furniture Co., Williamsport, 
Pa. Gentlemen:—I purchased one of your 
number twenty Sportsman’s Cabinets some 
two or three years since. Please ship me an- 
other cabinet in golden oak. This second 
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purchase is certainly sufficient to indicate 
my appreciation of the convenience and com- 
fort afforded by your number twenty cabinet. 
Yours truly, F. H. Coz, New York City. 





We are requested by E. I. Du Pont Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., to announce that the 
entire issue of Du Pent 1904 calendars has 
been exhausted. 





The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., 
has issued its calendar for 1904, and it is de- 
cidedly unique and very attractive. The 
picture shows a grand bull moose forging his 
way through a bleak forest in a driving snow 
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storm. ‘Ihe moose occupies the center of the 
picture, and at the left is the deserted cabin 
of the hunter, covered with snow and ice, 
while at the foot of a near- -by tree is an emp- 
ty Peters cartridge case. The picture is 
entitled “Protected,” from which it may be 
assumed that the moose knows it is the close 
season. Attached to the calendar are the 
pads designating the different months, on 
which are some spirited sketches appropriate 
to the month. The calendar may be procured 
from the trade, or by application to the Com- 
pany at Cincinnati, Ohio, or the Eastern 
Branch, 98 Chambers St., New York, accom- 
panying the application with ten cents for 
postage. 





The increasing use of typewriters among 
a wide circle of Americans, ranging from 
the busy society woman to the farmer on 
the frontier, has opened a large field for a 
single, practical, low-priced machine. This 
the Postal typewriter, advertised in our 





pages, certainly is. Among agricultural peo- 
ple it is now being realized that typewritten 
correspondence gives a business standing and 
dignity out of all preportion to its cost. The 
children quickly learn to use the machine, 
and in such use obtain distinct educational 
use. To the sportsman, traveling man and 
all those who are on the move, the Postal 
commends itself by reason of its lightness, 
compactness, visible writing, universal key- 
board, manifolding, strength and economy. 





The 1904 calendar of Invention and Dis- 
covery, a memorial of the achievement of 
those who have contributed the most to the 
industrial progress of the world, compiled 
and edited by John Cassain Wait, assistant 
corporation counsel of New York City, is 
now on sale. This calendar is in three forms, 
for pocket, wall, or desk. There are blank 
memoranda pages for every day in the year, 
and,at the same time the calendar is bio- 
eraphical, historical, educational, literary, 
scientific and philosophical. A circular with 
simple pages will be sent free on application 
to McGraw Publishing Co., 114 Liberty St., 
New York. Mention Fiecp AND STREAM. 





The 1904 Marlin desk calendar is up to 
the standard set by similar calendars issued 
hy the Marlin Company in the past, and will 
he appreciated by sportsmen one and_ all. 
Address The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and enclose stamps for post 
age. 





The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
463-473 Bee Building, Omaha, Neb., is meet 
ing with very flattering success. The fol- 
lowing is merely a sample of numerous com- 
plimentary letters reaching them from their 
satisfied patrons in all parts of North Amer- 
ica: “Dear Sirs:—In justice to your school, 
| feel it my duty to let you know of my ap 
preciation of the Lessons on Taxidermy 
which are so clear and to the point. They 
are exactly as you represent them and any 
one can become a Taxidermist by following 
the instructions, and observing the engrav- 
ings. ELTON B. Epce, Albany, Ore., Sept. 
18, 1903.’ 


As a rule much trouble in the world is 
avoided by keeping one’s mouth shut, and 
much discomfort is avoided by men who 
wear Boston garters. They can’t keep their 
mouths shut about them, are constantly 
singing their praises at home or at the club. 
This is an exception that proves the rule. 

If your dog is “out of sorts” get a box 
of Sergeant’s Condition Pills; you will find 
that they will have the same effect on the 
dog that a good tonic does on a man. They 
act quickly, surely and easily and will brace 
him up. Worms are dangerous to puppies, 
and they are more apt to be afflicted than 
grown dogs. Try Sergeant’s Sure Shot, 
which has a long record of success in de- 
stroying thes- xests. They are manufactured 




















PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


DDD DD DD D DEERE 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 
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the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


KKKKK EERE KEKE 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


TAN 
AN 
FULL QUARTS $9.20 ” 
AN 








EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
©N RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
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as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 
you atrial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or § 
brands to even suggest contents. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado, Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4. oo by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


“STABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — DisTILLERY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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only by the Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va., but are for sale at drug stores and sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere. 





Using one of the new automatic Winchester 
.22 caliber rifles, and Winchester .22 Auto- 
matic greaseless bullet cartridges, Topper- 
wein, the Winchester rifle expert, made the 
phenomenal record of 1,500 straight at flying 
Blue Rock targets, at San Antonio, Tex., on 
November 6 last. A thousand of the tar- 
gets were thrown at a distance of 30 feet, 
and the balance at 35 and 40 feet. Not a 
single miss was made, and the rifle was not 
cleaned once during the entire exhibition. 
Much interest is taken in this remarkable lit- 
tle rifle by sportsmen all over the country, and 
demonstrations such as that here mentioned 
satisfy the most skeptical regarding the prac- 
ticability of the .22 automatic. Address Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., for special descriptive circular. 





To any of our readers who will mention 
FIELD AND STREAM the Harrington & Rich- 
ardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., offers 
to send without charge, while the supply 
lasts, one of its handsome 1904 calendars. 





The Ingersoll watches are particularly well 
adapted to the uses of the sportsman, either 
as actual companions on a canoeing, hunting 
or fishing trip, or as remembrances for guides 
and woodsmen during the holiday season. 
Many sportsmen dislike the idea of carrying 
a valuable timepiece on a long trip into the 


woods and they are learning the value of us- 
ing an Ingersoll during journeys in search 
of fun or fur. Among the plain, practical 
guides of Maine, Canada or New Bunswick 
the gift of an Ingersoll watch serves to bring 
up pleasant memories of days and nights in 
camp, and rejoys the giver a thousandfold 
for the small expense. Remember your guide, 
these happy days, with an Ingersoll watch! 





U. R. Fishel, judge and breeder, Hope, 
Ind., writes as follows: 

“Horejs Bros. Baking Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Now as to your dog biscuits, I 
must say they are the best I ever used. They 
keep the dogs’ bowels in good condition, and 
the dogs seem to stay in better condition in 
every way than on any other food I ever 
used.” 





The 1904 calendar issued by The Horton 

fg. Co., Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
the Bristol steel fishing rods, is printed in 
ten colors, and is one of the best calendars 
of the season. It will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in stamps or 
silver. 





Waterman’s Ideal fountain pen might be 
called a necessity of the sportsman’s outfit. 
It certainly comes in handy in a thousand 
ways and occupies less space than any article 
one could name, of equal use. On the way in 
to the camping or canoeing grounds it will 
serve to furnish reminders to the folks at 
home. When the mail-carrier passes by or is 














possible 355 targets. 


100 targets. He used 





“INFALLIBLE” 


At the tournament held at Raleigh, N. C., October 
21st, 22d and 23d, High Amateur Average was won by 
W. P. Wittaker, of Raleigh, with a score of 314 out of a 


This gentleman also won the Lyon Trophy, emblem- 
atic of the State Championship, with a score of 93 out of 


“INFALLIBLE” 
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met afield it will be handy to dash off a postal 
telling of achievements, future movements and 
whereabouts. When the cruise is over it will 
be useful in signing the check for settlement, 
and on the way home in the cars it will record 
the salient features of the outing for diary or 


Hubert Leigh Watson, of Hackensack, N. 
J., had been for some time anxious to buy a 
rifle and was getting together the wherewithal 
when his father took home a copy of Fretp 





HUBERT LEIGH WATSON 


AND STREAM containing the announcement of 
the Boys’ Business Club, and told him that 
there was his chance. He at once enrolled 
his name, sent an order for twenty copies, 
and long before the close of the month had 
disposed of the supply and got ten subscribers. 
This entitles him to a $3 premium and add- 
ing thereto a dollar of his $3.20 commission 
on sales and subscriptions he selected a four- 
dollar Stevens Rifle. 

This is a pretty good starter for the canoe 
he wants to get in which to go cruising next 
summer on Lake Ontario with his Canadian 
cousin. Is he to have this canoe or does 
some other club-member want a $25 gun or 
camera? 

This was Hubert’s first experience in can- 
vassing, but he thinks it is “easy money” 
compared with some of the publications he 
has hitherto tried. He says any man who 
shoots, er owns a dog, takes FIELD AND 
STREAM and pays his money as soon as he 
looks at it. 


*SHAVING 


WILLIAMS ‘sticx 


Commends itself to travelers by 
land or sea, on account of its con- 
venience, compactness, luxury and 
ECONOMY. 4c. of ail drugeists 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 














ANICURE 


COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 


Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails 


with either hand. Don't take imitations. Sold ever 

where or by mail for 25e. Manicure Book, ** A Ham y 
and Rook of the Hands”—complete instruction on the 

care of the hands and nails. Sent for five 2c. stamps. 


Money back if you want it. 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 597 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N.Y, 

















THE YANKEE CORK PULLER 


A Household Necessity. A handsomely 
finished AUTOMATIC DEVICE, which, 
without effort, draws the corks from ALL 
the multitude of household bottles. It also 
discharges the drawn curk. 

You merely raise and lower the handle, 
the machine does the rest. It is attached 
Bide Deena” wherever desired; as Ice-Box, 

ide-Board, Door-Jamb or W. ‘all. 


Sold Everywhere 
or sent direct, i< express prepaid, on re- 
pn ad ot ae After 30 days’ trial, money 
funded if not pleased. 
Nickel plaited - - - $1.25 
Silver plaited - 
Booklet for the ee, 





The Gilchrist Company, 


110 Lafayette Street, 
Newark, N. J. 











Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co. 
“we are prepared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, Eggs and Frys, 
also the larger Trout for stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ experi- 
ence in Trout Culture enables us to produce first quality of eggs, 
which we properly pack with full count, We make special prices to 
Fish Commissioners on Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt delivery 
orders should be given early as we begin shipping in December. 


Address:- AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. CAROLINA, WASHINGTON CO., R. |, 














IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


2,000,000 Sold 


NS 
in Twelve Years.O 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
CATALOG 
t*onuy Y& 
STANDARD NETAL GOODS 
@) (ol me ler t 
WN MANYFACTUF 
STigem-Wilem -UiNEDIE-UMm Of- 0-4-1 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN - Brass, Bronze, Stee! and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 


198-Page Tackie Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO 


» New Haven CONN 
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Surf Fishing for Bass in Florida 
with a No. 17 


“BRISTOL” 





A New Reel 
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STEEL FISHING ROD. 


Results: a 26 Ib. bass and several 
smaller ones. Buy a ‘‘BRISTOL” Rod 
for your Florida or California fishing; 
the Nos. 21 and 22 Rods described in our 
catalog are made especially for heavy 
work—a postal will bring you the cata- 
log. Our Rods are sold by all dealers. 


Ask for Catalog 63 


The HORTON MEG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 
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TAKE-DOWN OR TAKE-APART 
FULL BALL-BEARING 


Spins 60 seconds. Nothing like it. Take- 
down simple. Best yet. No screwing. 
Push a little button. Adjustable bear- 
ings. Adjustable gear. Standard click. 
Standard drag. Gears German Silver 
and Steel. Extra spool thrown in. 
Wrench and reel bag gratis. Turned 
finish. 60 and 80 yards. $6. 
ANY DEALER 


AMERICA CO., Rockford, Ill, U.S.A. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and 


annoys, YOU LIKE TO PATRONIZE 
Where every hour brings its several a clean, bright, resolute, aggres- 
joys.” ° > , ? 


sive, illustrated 
¥ magazine, en- 
tirely devoted 
to field sports, 
woodcraft, 
natural history, 
game and for- 
est protection, 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go 
to spena their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regard- 
ing resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES | Ciioods and Waters 


If not yet acquainted, send 35 cents 
° P ° | in coin or stamps for one year's 
A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to trial subscription. 
any address on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agert, New York Central & Harry V. RapFrorp, 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central | 212 E. rosth St,, New York. 
Station, New York. 








wild animal 
photography 
and camp life—Do you not? 

Such a rea/ sportsman’s pub- 
lication is 








EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
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Mapnlicher Automatic 
= REPEATING RIFLE = 


THE SMARVEL OF SPORTSMEN 


NE of the GREATEST SUCCESSES of the Century in Me- 
chanical Inventions, The First and only High-Power, Big 
Game, Automatic Rifle on the American Market. 

Simply Press the Trigger: The Discharge Ejects the 
Empty Shell and Substitutes the New Cartridge in its Place,— 
Noiselessly, Smoothly, AUTOMATICALLY. 

Point Blank Range, 300 Yards. Muzzle Velocity, 2000 
Feet Per Second. This Splendid Weapon is the COMING RIFLE. 


Send for Catalogue to the U. S. Agent and Headquarters for Sportsmen’s 
and Automobilists’ Specialties, 


A. H. F UN KE, epartment F, 325 BROADWAY, New York City 





























NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET 

is designed to hang on the wall, taking up no 
floor space. Room for three guns and other 
implements. The pins on which the guns rest 
are adjustable for any size guns without the 
use of tools. It is made of oak with fine carv- 
ings, brass trimmings, glass 12x48. Size of 
Cabinet, 53 inches long, 85 inches high, 7 inches 
deep. Price, well crated, $10. Address Orders 
eare of Field and Stream. 








BUNNELL / 
BUNGALOW CHAIR 
A TONIC 
FOR THE TIRED 


This is the ideal chair 
for Dens, Camps, Parlors, 
etc. Hasno equal forease, 
comfort and durability. 
Any finish or wood desired, 

Price Natural Pine . .$4.00 

In Painted Pine . . . $5.00 

Discount to the trade 


Manufactured by 


H. C. BUNNELL 
Westport, New York 





















MARTIN’S 


Elastic Pack Sack 


[Pat. pending] 
Tt fitsithe Back. Ai Pack on the Read, a Bed in Camp. 


S. D. MARTIN, 


Station R. Route No. 5. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- | 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


‘‘A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 
i “ * ** Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men’s, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

« Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis, 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 






























lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out the 
residue of burnt powder, sqgecuny 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 
‘Free sample to those who have not tried *.”” 
G B 


. W. COLE, j 
13 Washington Life Bldg., N-Y.City « 
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DIAMONDS 
on credit & 


only to make a selec- 
tion of as ring, 
brooch, locket, stud, 


send it for your ex- 

amination, if it pleases you, pay one fifth of the price and 
keep it. Send the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 
We give & written guarantee with every diamond, make 
exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 
are not satisfactory, Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 
sands of beactiful things for Christmas within the reach 
of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 
from 10 to 20 per cent. lowex than local dealers. 


LOFTIS BROS, & CO., prrmrrg pore iene 
Dept. 11. 99 to 98 Btate St., Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A, 












Hunting, Camp 









Always Ready. No Smoke. 


No.6. New Model, 14x 8 inches 


In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, or while 
ing or Fishing, you want a .. 


No Dirt. 


4000 to 5000 Flashes Before Renewal. 


PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. ‘ 
No.1. #pecial Poeket Style, 74 x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra ligh 
in size, nickel or oxidized cepper finish,...........------------+- 


Flash= 
a. =Ligh 













t in weight... $2 





No. 9. ” %x 9% PTAA RET NOE eS ee . 
No. 12. “ “ 1% x 13 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ o cnigeidiin ; .0O 
Extra Batteries, No. 1, 30¢.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55¢.; No: 12.; 75c. The batteries in these lights are much better than 

If continuously kept lighted they will last 


any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months, é 
hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No.9, 8 hours; No. 12, about ro hours). If batteries are not sent 


Address all orders to “ Field & Stream " 35 West 21st Street, New York. 


from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1,6 
prepaid, deduct 25 per cent. from above prices. 
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oa 
Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Office and pene pe A Eighth Avenue, | 
t 


Bet. 126th and 12 reets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
work moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
Rugs. 













describi ur various co of in ion. COLUMBIA 8OHOO 
Take the woods home with you [se POULTRY CULTURE, Box 612, Waterville, N. Y. 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 


woods outings all the year through. It’s only | 


a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 


Herbert W. Rewe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 









H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Hunter-Trader- 
» BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 





ee 
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earning profitable wong raising. We successfully 
teach it in all its branches. Seven distinct courses by cor- 

pond siso a resid course at our 60-acre poul- 
try farm. Our faculty are practical poultrymen, who can 
and will make you a successful poultry raiser. This fasci- 
nating and profitable business is still in its infancy and 
there are tremendous opportunities “or those who begin 
Now. Write to-day for illustrated booklet, full 















For Your Dens 
Ww or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Water Color, Artist's Proof, 06.08 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE. 42.00 “in Diack and White, #208 
THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Biack and White, ¢2.50. 

STOPPING AN INCOMER. Water Color (Mallards), 61.58 


LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Bine Bulls), 91.50. 


A SIDE SHOT. = Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys) 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 
Cc. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 














FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pagcs, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders 
Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 


Stream. 
ideal Mig, Co.,25 U St.New Haven, Conn,U.S.A. 
THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETc 
Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 

















A J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2.50 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in many ways on 
your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 











BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 

arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Win send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. Wealso exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and — at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 53%) Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York 




















3 South Street, New York City. 





F. VON HOFFMANN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 














i Can Seii Your 


no matter where it is 
e a or what it is worth. 
Send ya sees ne em 


and learn my wonderfully 
Estate viii: 
State wx. 


208 Worth American Bullding, PHILADELPHIA 
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I.—Cap. Jounson: “Say, Dave, IF We Onty Get a Corp Wave I Tuink It WovuLp 
Brinc In Tue Ducks!” 








S Our winter woods are full of sport for the happy owner ofa HAMILTON 
RIFLE and intending buyers of Christmas presents should head their lists with 
a “Hamilton.” Every member of the family (except the baby) can enjoy using this 
ideal weapon and will highly appreciate it as a Christmas gift. It is light and strong, 
shoots long and short 22-caliber cartridges and has automatic shell ejector. For 00 
small game and target practice it isabsolutely unrivaled. Price.. é >? 


Our No. 15 Model, with a four inch shorter barrel, is practically the same weapon redu need to boy’s size. 
Price $1.60. Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. If he cannot, we will deliver cither style by prepaid express on re- 
ceipt of price. INustrated folder—F REE. Ghe HAMILTON RIFLE CoO., Box 66, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


SPORTSMEN 


Save Your Beautiful Trophies. 
Learn Taxidermy by Mail. 


Adorn your home and office with the prizes of the chase. INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME. Add tenfold to the pleasures of field sports. Make your 
gun a source of profit. om 

We teach the mounting of Birds, Animals, Heads, Tanning Skins and 
Furs, and collecting Insects and Eggs, successfully by correspondence. 
Standard methods (no so-called ‘ “rapid systems,”’ or ‘“‘ embalming’’), skilled 
faculty, reasonable tuition, satisfaction guaranteed. Endorsed by all leading 
Taxidermists and standard sporting magazines. Now is the ideal season to 
study Taxidermy, Interesting catalog FREE. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write today. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy (Inc. ),463-473 Bee Building, Omaha,Neb, 


The original and only school of Taxidermy in the World. 
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If 
DuPont Smokeless 








cost more than other 
powders it would be 
worth the price * »* 


It 


costs no more to 
specify % * % 


DuPont Smokeless 




















** The Kohinoor in California's crown.” 


MOUNT SHASTA, 





There is no more beautiful sight of its 
kind than Mount Shasta, covered with snow 
and glistening in the sun. Thousands have 
traveled across the continent to see it, and 
felt well repaid for their time. The way to 
reach it is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Mount Shasta is only 
about four and a half days from New York or 
Boston, and every lover of this country should 
see it. 

For details of rates and trains, see a ticket 
agent of the New York Central. 


A copy of ‘America's Winter Resorts,’ will be sent 
free, on receipt of a two cent stamp by George H. Dan- 
jels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudeon River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 

or 




















O_tp BARTON 
PURE RYE 


10 YEARS OLD 


U aovecT 
IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER 
TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FORLESS 
THAN $ 15 °° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 
EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY 
PRICE. TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE 
UNKNOWN, WE MAKE THIS GREAT 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


4 FU LL QUARTS pis $ 3.50, EXPRESS 
6 FULL QUARTS - - $5.00, CHARGES 
12 FULL QUARTS - - $10,00,"4'2 8Y US. 


The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,made like it 
was 100 years ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation, in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. 


QUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 
IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 
RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER: 
FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


Reference: fayette National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
LEELA a 


R.S.STRADER 3 SON, 


ORDERS FOR Ariz.Cal 
orWyo,must be on the basis of 24 QTS ro" $ 20% by Freicnt Prerain 





idaho, Mont. Nev.N.Mex.Ore..Utah, Wash. 
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| BUFFALO HORNS <3: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 

Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 
Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Bxcept for 
long distances express charges will be less than 
postage. Address 

WM. R. BURKHARD CO., ft. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 











Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way satisfactory. We 
offer a great variety of models. Our Illus- 
trated catalogue is FRED. Send for it at 


Shooting Jacket $3 once. OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 28 Middle 8t,, OLD TOWN, MAINE | 

















UARANTEED all wool, seam- 


less, elastic, close fitting, but not »} MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 





binding, comfortable and con- Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
ro 
Gray. B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 





venient. Designed especially for duck ia 
a 
TTT ANH 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford Send for preRe ee Indian Model. 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY | Consolidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 


PALMER 
LAUNCHES & MOTORS 





ASOLINE MOTORS fcr Working and Pleasure 
Boats, 1% to 25H. P. Launches in Stock. Send 
for Catalogue describing our New Motor. 


PALMER BROS., = Cos Cob, Conn. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS’ «cer THene” STEEL DUCK BOAT 


Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
dle and slat bottom, com- 


14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide. Air chamber each 
end. Can 







plete 
not leak. 
Can not as 
sink. crated. 
Practically 
indestructible. No ie $20.00 


caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs, . 
Write for booklet 


Ww. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 








—_———— 
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SPORTSMAN’S 
FAVORITE 


No. 20 Size, 32 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16 I-2 in. deep. 
Golden oak. weathered oak or imitation 
mahogany, polished, $33.00. 


FOR CONVENIENCE utility and beauty of 
design, a in the sporting goods line appeals 
more favorably to a sportsman than a cabinet like 
the abobe. Here is a +9 place > everything 
from the rifle to the fish hook e are selling 
our output direct to the consumer—not through 
dealers—therefore we sabe you the middleman’s 
profit, or one-third. We make cabinets from 
$17.50 to $48.00. 

Just send stamp for complete catalog and prices. 


MENTION FIELD AND STREAM 


West End Furniture Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERG 
WILLIAMGPORT, PA. 





NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 
made by the 


Oneida Community 
For Fifty Years 





(S: NEWHOUSE, ‘Trapper and Inventor) 
Eleven Sizes For Taking 
Every Fur Bearing Animal. 
Every Trap Guaranteed. 





In addition to regular sizes, Traps are made for every 
recognized want of The ges eos This cut shows 
our ‘Noll: Webjaw Newhouse which makes it impossi- 
ble for such animals as skunk to escape by gnawing 
off.a leg. : 

Send twenty-five cents for ‘‘ The Trapper’s Guide,” 
telling about the habits of wild animals and how to trap 
them. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field 
& Stream. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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L EFEVE RW 
wins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 














Send for 1903. Largest Target Tourna- 
1903 ment ever held. = SS & 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. bs ~ ba SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 








The Teale Winner | . : 
» HAZARD - | Our Sporting 


SMOKELESS 
« POWDER -» Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 





GRAND AMERICAN : : 
HANDICAP and numerous | complete in the world. Ev 
individual matches won by Sports- | erything for every kind ot 
i 
men using 
HAZARD SMOKELESS _ Sportsman. 
If you can increase your percentage THE BIG STORE 





at the Trap, the best is none too payee 
nm ‘Size FOoPERG 
SIXTH AVE. rate a WE ote $8°419"STS. 
The Hazard Powder Co. | NEW YORK 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 














16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5%4 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 






or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 


thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any -_ : ; 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, m. Us 









wi 
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SINGLE BARREL © 
SHOT GUN 


“The high grade single gun.” 

Simplest “take down” gun made. Top snap; center 
hammer, rebounding lock. 12, 16 and 20 gauges; auto- 
matic and non-ejector styles. 

Your dealer can supply or we will sell to you direct. 
Illustrated Catalog tells about our complete line-Free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. B- Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H, & R. Revolvers. 














WHEN YOU ARE 
IN A PINCH 


you need the very best that can be 
had. A dependable knife, or match 
box, or compass, or pocket axe may 
be the means of saving life. The 
knowledge that they never fail ina 
pinch is worth more than the differ- 
ence in cost between Marble sport- 
ing specialties and inferior makes. 

All our goods are for sale by lead- 
ingsporting goodsdeal- , 
ers or direct from fac- We 
tory. 

Our new catalogue 
shows a magnificent line of 
“life preservers’’ for the 
woods and plains. Sent any- 
where on request. 

Write for Catalogue C. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 


GLADSTONE, MICH. 





wy 


) ComPaSS-BRACKET 
125 - 1S0 
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WE MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Da- 
mascus, Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. The 
only gun in the world guaranteed to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and not get 


loose. 


You can’t shoot them LOOSE, and you can’t shoot them OUT 


FULTON 


Ceulogueto Funter Arms Company ‘NY 
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II.—Dave CLarK: “Here SHE Comes!” 
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AUSTIN CARTRIDGE 


—“IT’S A SHOT AT MONOPOLY.”=== 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
LINE OF SHOT GUN AMMUNITION #& s& & 


“NOT MADE BY A_ TRUST.” 


Every American who possesses the blood and instinct of the 
sportsman, endorses and uses the AUSTIN GOODS. They 
are not only made by independent people, but they are GOOD. 











The AUSTIN CARTRIDGES are loaded with our faultless Black and Smokeless 


powder. Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CoO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 
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A Dinner without a Cook 


WHOLESOME PRESERVED SOUPS, MEATS, VEGETABLES, 
PUDDINGS, FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER, nee _— 
ERMAN OR TRAVELER. 8 tt 


A Dainty Quick Lunch - - A Full- Come _— 


THE COOKING APPARATUS 
( Including Stove and Fuel ) 
ATTACHED TO EACH CAN 


YOU STRIKE A MATCH---That’s All! 


~ Get your Address on our List for Particulars and Price Lists. ~ 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 318 BROADWAY, New York 


Sole Agents for the United States for Francotte Guns, Knockabout Guns, 
Mauser Rifles, Automatic Pistols, and Carbines, Hensoldt One- 
Prism Binoculars. Loaders of High-Grade Shotgun 
Ammunition. Fine Fishing Tackle. 


























Madison guar (arden 


rh City, 


Fabraary ™ lo arch 5, 1904. 





For further iota floor 


plans, etc., address. 


_Jpontsimens [xpiition (0, 


23 Broadway, New York City. 





HE REMINGTON No.6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 
will bring down a squirrel fro! m the tallest tree 
Easily pac cked, — Se on urate—in fact an 

id_al bov’s gun, * Remin ngton Guns stand the Racket. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
The Remington Arms Company 
ILION, NEW YORK 
Age ency, 313 Broadway Depot, 86-88 First Street 
t ew YorK City, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
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START RIGHT on your Southern trip 
with a supply of 


“DETERS 


'S FACTORY 
LOADED 
SHELLS 


LOADED WITH 





Smokeless, Scmi-Smokeless 
or Black Powder #* 
FOR 
GAME OR TRAP 
SHOOTING x ~~ 
ww 


They are Successful 
Everywhere A A 








Peters Cartridges Wate recast 


Won Indoor Rifle Championship of the United States 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903. 

At The Sea Girt Meeting, 1903 won First Place 
in Rifle, Revolver and Pistol Matches. 


Superior for Game Shooting. 
Successful Sportsmen Use Peters Ammunition 
Progressive Dealers Sell It Books for Sportsmen Free 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. H. KELLER, MANAGER. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., 7-9 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo, Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SPORT 


ON THE EAST COAST OF 
VIRGINIA. 


Quail season now open. Ducks, brant and geese. 
Make your engagements at once. Specially suited to 
Rare combination. Good sport 
and good accommodations. 75 large rooms, nice bedding; 
vood table service. Nice place to spend the winter. The 
most convenient place for shooting and fishing along the 
coast; 8 hours’ ride from New York City. Stop at Keller 
Station, Va., N. Y., P. & N. R. R. (Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk Route). Send for booklet. Mention Field 
and Stream. 


sportsmen and families. 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Va. 


Eastern North Carolina 
FENNER 5S. JARVIS 


GVIDE 





Haslin, Beaufort Co., N. C., in the heart 
of a region that abounds in bears, deer, foxes, 
rabbits, squirrels, ducks, geese, swans, tur- 


keys, quail, etc. 


BIG GAME IN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 
ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 
A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 
For photos and particulars address— 
CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUITA, MEXICO 


DUCKS, 
QUAIL, 
TURKEY 
ETC. 


























Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is open all the year for spertsmen. 


Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting ™ winter over 


a live decoys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


Oyster P. 0. North- 
ADDRESS E, B, COBB, ampton County, Vir. 





At BAGLEY FARM™M 
9 
BACLEY’S MILLS, VA. 

La Crosse Station, S$. A. L.—Guaranteed to furnish 
sportsmen more QUAIL, TURKEY AND DEER 
shooting than any other Southern resort. _ First-class family 
accommodations. Guides, dogs and livery furnished. Cata- 
logue sent. 





"DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


IN ABUNDANCE 

Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The 
best place to find royal sport shooting Quail. 
More plentiful than ever before. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Best dogs, handled by ‘Capt. 
Dinks Barner’ and other good guides. New 
hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, Elec- 
tric Bells, etc. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Wa- 
ter free to all guests. Superb service for sports- 
men and their families. Quick mail, Telegraph 
and Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Basley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 








. 
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. 
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“Queen of Sea Routes 
Florida and the South | 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


**Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 


~~ 
PPP PPA 


J, 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 
; General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ce ee eee 





Ducks are in by the thousand. The shooting 
on the Rice Fields at Georgetown, S. C., is in 
full blast. 

QUAIL shooting the 
TURKEY, DEER, WOODCOCK and SNIPE 
in great abundance. Thousands of acres of game 
preserves controlled by the Tourist Hotel. Rooms 
with bath; single and in suite; steam heat. A 
limited number of hunters will be accommodated. 


Climate superb. Write for particulars. 


Tourist Hotel, H. J. LIVINGSTON 


finest in the South. 


GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
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FLORIDA AND EASTERN CAROILINA 
the great hunting resorts along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Superb Train Service 


W. J. Craig, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 














Camping Out 


Camping may be pleasant, or disagreeable, or dangerous. The 
equipment has much to do with it. Expense may be large and results un- 
satisfactory, or small with good results. The “know-how”—what to take, 
what to leave—is of most importance in providing for the comfort, pleasure 
and safety of an outing expedition, be it to explore untraveled mountains 
or to find the north pole, or just to spend a month in the woods. 

Our business is to know how. Our success leads us to believe that 
we have learned our business. 

We manufacture and sell everything for outfitting camping parties. 
Let us send our catalogue, or better still, call on us, if you contemplate 
“smelling burning wood before an open tent in the shadow of the woods.” 
Ask for Catalogue “‘S.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


$14-316 Broaaway, New York 
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LINE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW -— BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON.S.C. 
SP NG Cole} AIRE a 
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THE CLYDE ‘LINE FLEET 
pe aT dee ey 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


The ** Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New YorK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA and EaSTERN 
oints 


., and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., making direct connection for all 
formation, reservations for staterooms, tick: ts, etc., may be had of 


THEO. Q. ECER, C. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


PoInts, and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
South and Southwest. Full in 
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Jag 
Id Point Conjort Virginia. 


“ 


Hotel Chamberlin 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


























GOLF atenamaaee BEST SHOOTING 
a The Most Magnificent Resort Hotel in EAST OF THE 
America ROCKIES, ON 
TENNIS A GREAT GAME 
~ Openallthe Year. New Management 1903 PRESERVE OF | 
FORTRESS MONROE, the largest Military Post inthe U. S. 10,000 ACRES, 
SAILING HAMPTON ROADS, the rendezvous of the North Atlantic FROM 
ti Squadron. SEPTEMBER 
W or booklets, ‘‘ Both Ar of the Service’’ 
FISHING “i «« Shooting in the Old "Dontnton” TO MAY 





















NEW YORK OFFICE, 289 Fourth Ave. Phone 1749—18th St. GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 

















Big Four’ 


The 
World’s Fair Route 


From the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and [Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders. 









~qAvnoOrTe 













SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


i =) Chicago and 

Florida Special 

On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louis- 
ville to Jacksonville and Saint 
Augustine. 

Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans and Texas 
Points. 


Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains 
Write for rates and information 
i W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
vs Ke w.c. Rinearson, G.P.A, 
Cincinnati 
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Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Geéo'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'lP. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Scene in Buffet-Smoking Car on The California Limited. 





California 


The Buffet-Smoking Car on The California Limited is a 

place in which to take one’s ease, to forget all worries, and be 
genuinely comfortable ... Club luxuries greet the city man ... Rather 
pleasant, isn’t it, when evening comes, to sit here in the warmth and 

glow? ... Other travel comforts on this superb train. .. .. “—" 

The California Limited runs daily between Chicago, Los Angeles, San a4 tt 
Diego and San Francisco. Less than three days to Southern California. See Grand y | LN 
Canyon of Arizona en route—a mile deep, many miles wide and rainbow-tinted. Santa fe 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help you rightly plan a California tour. Address \ A 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. Pea, TO 





ALL THE WAY 




















NERVOUSNESS wererorce trom any Cause 
cured bYWinchester’s Specific Pill 


it contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious Ingredient whatever 
This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter 
how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest 
ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Pricey seated mail ~—sNQ) HUMBUG OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


PERSONAL Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Mang for liver and kidney complaint in my own person and re- 
OPINIONS ceived much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send meas much as you can by express, for that amount, 
until we can get itthrough the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 1 am perseribing your 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST: 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility —ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professo r 
of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free Treatise securely Sealed Winchester & Co., Chemists,L 614 Beekman Bidg., New York 
FOR WEAK LUNCS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES (Est. 185° ) 























Magnifi- 


Royal Diner 
cent Xmas $] 


° 
Gift bina- 
Get a sensible ‘ P55) = e : ST ESTELLE ETT PULEE “a tion 
present. This table ; ry PPUMUUEE EPP ER FETUS ACER EEEEPR ERT ITUETD E Bil- 
: liard and 


will last a_ lifetime 
and entertain ever 
member of the family at 
the popular games of bil- 
liards and pool. In the 
dining room it will serve 
them three times a day. 
Dining tablesize %stand- 
ard, 3% x7 feet. Elegant- 
ly and artisticallydesign- 
ed. Attractively finished. 
Five massive beautifully 
hand-carved legs. Our most 

pular pattern. Write for 
illustrated catalog. It’s FREE. 


The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


Model No. 7, The price is low, but the quality is high. 

Our GuARANTEE—The Blickensderfer will 
do all classes of heavy or light work in a better 
and neater manner; has more and better fea- 
tures than any machine on the market. For 
manifolding and mimeographing it has no 
equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. One week's 
trial granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 


SKI AND TOBOGGAN MANUFACTURERS 


Amateur, Expert 
and Government 
Special Ski 
We Sell them alf over the country. OUR PRICES ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 


Contract just given to us for 100 —) of our Government Special ski by the U.S, Government, to be used by their 
Guides and Soldiers stationed in the Yellowstone National Park. |, 
BURKHARD'S EXPERT’'’ AND CLUB’’ TOBOGGAN . ae as . 
WE HAVE MADE and sold these two styles of toboggans the past seventeen years, ever since St. Paul's first Ice Palace 
and Carnival. They are known all over the Northwest, and locally, as the strongest and speediest toboggans on the market 
fi i wi j antities along the edges of ponds, lakes and streams. It can be 
Wild Rice Seed pn ponte ean He ns A R. -- i ten vesulte are obtained : hen sown during the fall or winter 
months. It grows very rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripening late in August or early in September. Sow it broadcast from a boat in two or 
three feet of water having a mud bottom. In pinad fomeeg or lakes it purifies the water. For planting in fish ponds it is equally desirable. It also does 
well along the shores of marshes, and makes a good hay. In any quantity, 1 to 1000 pounds, per pound, new igo3cropnowin.. . . + + . $o.15 
Our Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now Ready: Don’t Fail to Send for it. Contains everything pertaining to 
In and Out-door Sports. 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest, Established 1855 
THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO., St, Paul, Minnesota, 


Poo! Table. Freight 
paid. Four section 
dining table top, 
may use but three 
sections. Best Ver- 
mont Slate Bed. 
Patent Invisible 
Pockets. Wonder- 
fully Sensitive Solid 
Rubber Cushions. 
Imported French 
Billiard Cloth. Best 
yorkmanship 
throughout. 











Indianapolis 
Combination Table 


Library - Dining - Billiard - Pool 
High grade, stylish,unexcelled playing qualities. Instantly changed 
from Billiard to Pool by use of successful patent carom plugs and to 
Dining and Library Table by replacing top. Quarter sawed oak, 
flemish or golden finish. Highly polished. Complete Billiard and 
Poo! outfit of regulation quality, including 4 genuine ivory billiard 
balls, 16 pool balls, 6 cues, triangle, etc. Price $125.00, freight pre- 
paid. Other styles Combination Billiard or Pool Tables, $30.00 to 
$150.00. Sold on monthly installment plan if desired. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 52-62 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. @ 
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Mothers! 
Mothers! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Pruggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F : 6,8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 


Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 
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Petite Centur 


A New and Perfect Combination Cam- 
era using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Sma!i enough for 
the pocket. Fitted with Rectilinear Lens, Auto- 
matic Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack and Pinion, 
Focusing Screen, and other “Century” features. 
Weight, 17 oz. Size, 14x4%x5¥% ins. Price $12.50. 
Ask your dealer for Petite klet or write us, its free 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 
PLES ELAR ETS 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





Ghe WING PIANO 


From the Factory We mak F 


at Wholesale Price Piano an 


sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 

to your home, We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not sell 

through dealers or retail stores, When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small on greet. 

This profit is sma e- 

Save from cause Se sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and $ 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 
eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, . 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material, 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


a ~ jer 360,000 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Prominent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R. Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
among those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
to —— musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
leaders throughout the United States. 


You Need This Book yi intend to buy a piano, 


book—not a catalogue— 





45 Styles to Select from! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
yarts, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1 amed 
“The Book of Complete Information Avout 
Pianos.”’ We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight = in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 





} WING CQ SON 


550-362 West Thirteenth /Street, New York City 


wa—THIRTY-FIFTH YE AR—i904 
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ALWAYS POPULAR # « # 
MIRA MUSIC BOXES 





The Mira Music Box contains the 
latest improvements and many attrac- 
tive features. For tone, quality and 
brilliancy of execution it has no 
equal, * % om 





Prices range from $7.50 to $150.00 
Tunes from .20 up 


PRES 


Write for catalogue ‘‘cA’’ and list of tunes 


JACOT MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


47 Systems 


for Business Men 





| = 
THIS BOOK IS FREE 
LI It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are 
successfully conducted by the use of Shaw-Walker card 


TY and filing systems, It tells you how to improve your 
PEWRITER office systems. How to save time, money and labor. How 
The Standard Visible Writer. to increase the efficiency of your employees. How to 
A practical writing machine for every purpose for decrease your pay roll, One hour invested in reading 


which writing can be employed. Its many advanta- this catalogue will pay you large dividends during 1904. 

send yon. forth in @ little book we would like to Send today for this valuable 58 page free catalogue. 
HE OLIVER TY PEWRITER Co, 

120 Lake Street, Chicago, Il, U.8. A. THE SHA‘“V-WALKER Co, 


Foreign Office: 75 Queen v ictoria St., London, En 
giana Branch at Chie fi 
ago in the 
Marquette Building Muskegon, Michigan 
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III.—Atso Tue Ducks. 





Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


ydrozone 


will cure you. 


q . 

As these diseases are caused by para- 
> sites, killing them without causing injury 
> to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely sate. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 
> Trial bottle at your druggist or by 


mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gene 
uine without my signature on label. 


Ch. Chastain 


M-63 Prince St., New York. 


Free-Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases. 

















The very first essential to health is 
pure, fresh air—and plenty of it—not 
only in the lungs, but all over the body. 
Winter and summer give the body air 
and you will rarely know what a cold 
means. The Dr. Deimel Underwear al- 
lows of perfect ventilation and keeps 
the body warm and comfortable. 

Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Linen-Mesh, mailed free. 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept.—H. B. 72—491 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAN FRAN¢IS¢o, CAL,, . 111 Montgomery St. 
WasHiInGTon, D.C., . . . . . 1313 F. Street 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., . . . . . « 510 Fulton St,’ 


MONTREAL, CAN., . . . 2202 St, Catherine St, 
Lonpon, W.C., ENG,, . 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel), 
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ARE YOU FOLLOWING THE ACCOUNT OF OUR ANDES-AMAZON EXPEDITION BE- 


GUN IN THE DECEMBER: ISSUE? 


OS 
Th 


EACH BOOK 


1.36 PAGES 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS 





‘*Fairly Bristles’’ 
with facts and informa- 
tion from cover to cover 


“GLITTERS” 


WITH PICTURES 





THOUSANDS OF 
FACTS, HINTS, 
i Oe is We Oe a 
2S On. @ Os oe) 
and KINKS 


YOU OUGHT 
TOKNOWe 


PP ig Z/ 
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RAPPERS GUIDE Fag 
Avra 


ING 


. COMPLETE [ 
(MPERS MANUALI 


2k HOW TO CAMP OUT 4no 


¥ 
= “As 


136 PAGES 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
» ‘BUZZACOTT’~ 


Don't be liKe the man 


Ly. 


ALL ABOUT DARKEST SOUTH AMERICA! 


Ks 


See ee 


7, 


SEND 10c 


"COIN OR STAMPS 


FOR EITHER BOOK 
OR 30c COIN FOR 
THE THREE BOOKS 


408 PAGES 





They are better than 
most books sold at $2 
to $3 a copy Your 
money back if jouw 


ain't more than pleased 





iddress 


BUZZACOTT 


The Complete Camp 
Outfitters - a a 
RACINE JCT Wis 

or CHICAGO, IBL 


riding bacKwards on a street car, never sees anything 
until HE’S PAST IT. “SEND FOR ONE NOW.” 


FIRST EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES NEARLY EXHAUSTED 














ARE YOU PARTICIPATING IN FIELD AND STREAM’S MONTHLY PHOTO COMPE 


SPORTSMEN BY SPORTSMEN 
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